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SAMUEL    JOHNSON,    LL.D, 


IN  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  of  which  he  gives  this  account :  "  Some  time  in 
March  I  finished  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  I  wrote  in 
my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  Tinwilling  to  work, 
and  working  with  vigour  and  haste."  ^  In  a  memorandum 
previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them :  "  Written,  I  hope,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  * 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings, 
will  perhaps  be  read  most  generally,  and  with  most  plea- 
sure. Philology  and  biography  were  his  favourite  pursuits, 
and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him,  heard  him 
upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper  opportunity, 
take  delight  in  expatiating  upon  the  various  merits  of  the 
English  poets :  upon  the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and 
the  events  of  their  progress  through  the  world  which  they 
contributed  to  illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  that 
kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his 
memory,  that  in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in 
this  way,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts 
upon  paper;  exhibiting  first  each  poet's  life,  and  then 
subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his  genius  and  works. 
But  when  he  began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more 

^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  184.    First  Edit.         ^  Ibid,y  p.  168. 
rv.  B 
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than  a  few  pages,  as  lie  liad  originally  intended/  he  pro- 
duced an  ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of  them 
in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled  Qnintilian,  who 
tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Institutions  of 
Oratory,"  "Latins  se  tamen  aperiente  materidy  plus  qudm 
imjponebatur  oneris  sponte  suscepi."  The  booksellers,  justly 
sensible  of  the  great  additional  value  of  the  copyright, 
presented  him  with  another  hundred  pounds,  over  and 
above  two  hundred,  for  which  his  agreement  was  to  furnish 
such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit.* 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompense  for  such  a 
collection  of  biography,  and  such  principles  and  illustra- 
tions of  criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  arranged  in  one 
system,  by  some  modem  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might 
form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation  can 
show.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  original,  and  indeed  only,  manuscript 
of  this  admirable  work,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
with  wonder  the  correctness  with  which  he  rapidly  struck 
ofE  such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be  assimilated  to 
the  lady  in  Waller,  who  could  impress  with  "  love  at  first 
sight :  " 

"  Some  other  nymphs  with  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  : 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy." 

^  His  design  is  thus  announced  in  his  advertisement:  ''The  book- 
sellers having  determined  to  publish  a  body  of  English  poetry,  I  was 
persuaded  to  promise  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of  each  author ;  an 
undertaking,  as  it  was  then  presented  to  my  mind,  not  rery  tedious  or 
difficult. 

*'  My  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every  poet  an  advertise- 
ment, like  that  which  we  find  in  the  French  Miscellanies,  containing  a 
few  dates,  and  a  general  character ;  but  I  have  been  led  beyond  my 
intention,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving  useful  pleasure. 

^  He  had  bargained  for  two  hundred  guineas,  and  the  booksellers 
spontaneously  added  a  third  hundred.  On  this  occasion  the  great 
moralist  observed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  *'  Sir,  I  always  said,  the 
booksellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men.  Nor,  in  the  present  instance, 
have  I  reason  to  complain.  The  fact  is,  not  that  they  have  paid  me  too 
little,  but  that  I  have  written  too  much.'*  The  Lives  were  soon  published 
in  a  separate  edition  ;  when,  for  a  very  few  corrections,  he  was  presented 
with  another  hundred  guineas. — Nichols*  Anecdotes,  viii.  p.  416. — Editor, 
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That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  some 
anxiety,  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of 
letters  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,*  whose  variety  of  literary 
inquiry  and  obliging  disposition  rendered  him  useful  to 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in  my  possession, 
to  have  supplied  him  with  some  anecdotes  and  quotations ; 
and  I  observe  the  fair  hand  ^  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his 
copyists  of  select  passages.     But  he  was  principally  in- 

*  Thus  : — "  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  a  reference  to 
the  Parliamentary  History,  from  which  a  long  quotation  is  to  be  inserted. 
If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find  the  book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send  it 
from  Streatham. 

"  Clarendon  is  here  returned. 

'*  By  some  accident  I  laid  i/our  note  upon  Duke  up  so  safely,  that  I 
cannot  find  it.  Your  informations  have  been  of  great  use  to  me.  I 
must  beg  it  again,  with  another  list  of  our  authors,  for  I  have  laid  that 
with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepnej's  Epitaph.  Let  me  have  the 
revises  as  soon  as  can  be.    December,  1778. 

"  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.  The  frag- 
ment of  a  preface  is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that  we  may  seem 
to  do  something.  It  may  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Philips.  The  Latin 
page  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith.  I  shall  be  at  home  to  revise 
the  two  sheets  of  Milton.    March  1,  1779. 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes's  Letters ;  and  try  to  get 
I^ennis  upon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any  thing  of  the  same  writer 
against  Pope.    Our  materials  are  defective. 

"  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think  a  few 
pa^f>s  of  Fairfax  would  enrich  our  edition  ?  Few  readers  have  seen  it, 
and  it  may  please  them.     But  it  is  not  necessary. 

**  An  account  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
English  Poets,  by,  &c.  The  English  Poets,  biographically  and  critically 
considered,  by  Sam.  Johnson.  Let  Mr.  Nichols  take  his  choice,  or  make 
another  to  his  mind.    May,  1781. 

"  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition.  It  was 
not  enclosed.  Of  Gay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can  be  made,  for 
they  give  no  informa.tion  of  any  thing.  That  he  was  a  member  of  a 
philosophical  society  is  something ;  but  surely  he  could  be  but  a  corres- 
ponding member.  However,  not  having  his  life  here,  I  know  not  how 
to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little  importance.'* 

See  several  more  in  The  Gendeman's  Magazine,  1785.  The  editor  of 
that  miscellany,  in  which  Johnson  wrote  for  several  years,  seems  justly 
to  think  that  every  fragment  of  so  great  a  man  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved, 

^  A  fair  hand,  in  more  than  one  sense — her  writing  is  an  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  caligraphy,  as  beautiful,  I  think,  as  I  ever  saw ;  and 
this  power  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last  years  of  her  long  life, — 
Croker, 
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debted  to  my  steady  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Eeed,  of  Staple-inn, 
whose  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  English  literary 
history  I  do  not  express  with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it 
is  wonderful:  indeed,  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
world ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of  his  communications 
in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  Johnson's 
"Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an  analysis  of  their 
merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up  too 
much  room  in  this  work ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  some  of  them,  and  insert  a  few  various 
readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the  best  of 
the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  which  it  contains 
on  the  Metaphysical  Poets,  Dryden,  whose  critical  abilities 
were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mentioned  them  in  his 
excellent  Dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  men- 
tioned them.  Johnson  has  exhibited  them  at  large,  with 
such  happy  illustration  from  their  writings,  and  in  so 
luminous  a  manner,  that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the 
full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to  us,  as  it 
were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the  works  of 
a  poet,^  that  "  amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some 
token  of  a  rent ; "  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  applicable 
to  prose.^  We  shall  see,  that  though  his  amendments  in 
this  work  are  for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the  jpannua 
assutus ;  the  texture  is  uniform;  and  indeed,  what  had 
been  there  at  first,  is  very  seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

Various  Readings  ^  in  the  Life  of  Cowley. 
"All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude. 

Life  of  Sheffield. 

See,  however,  vol.  iii.,  p.  433,  where  the  same  remark  is  made, 
and  Johnson  is  there  speaking  of  prose.  In  his  Life  of  Dryden,  his 
observations  on  the  opera  of  King  Arthur  furnish  a  striking  instance  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark. — Malone, 

^  The  original  reading  is  enclosed  in  crotchets  and  the  present  one  is 
printed  in  italics. 
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"  Td  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  perception]  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer  noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct  and 
animated  narrative  of  public  affairs  in  that  variegated 
period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches  of  character;  and 
having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  political  principles, 
does  it  with  an  unqualified  manly  confidence,  and  satisfies 
his  readers  how  nobly  he  might  have  executed  a  Tory 
History  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  three  uncommon  or  learned  words :  one,  when 
giving  an  account  of  the  approach  of  Waller's  mortal 
disease,  he  says,  "  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid ;"  by  using 
the  expression  his  legs  swelled,  he  would  have  avoided 
this ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  its 
being  followed  by  the  interesting  question  to  lus  physician, 
"  What  that  swelling  meant?  "  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals ;  when  published  or  issued 
would  have  been  more  readily  understood ;  and  a  third, 
when  he  calls  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delaney  writers  both  un- 
doubtedly veracious ;  when  true,  honesty  or  faithful  might 
have  been  used.  Yet,  it  mtust  be  owned,  that  none  of  these 
are  hard  or  too  big  words ;  that  custom  would  make  them 
seem  as  easy  as  any  others ;  and  that  a  language  is  richer 
and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a 
greater  variety  of  synonymes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for  the 
awful  subjects  of  our  holy  rehgion,  though  I  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originaHty,  with  un- 
common force  and  reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Waller. 

"  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names]  their  own 
nomination. 

*'  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coronation] 
recovered  rights, 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of 
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tli<«  worltl  hupprn  to  «xftlt«  must  be  [confessed  to  degrade  his 
powi^rn  ]  jrromrf/  «s  «t  pnt^nhhttni  mimL 

**  *rho  ohimirtoni  bv  which  Waller  intended  to  distingnish  his 
writiniTH  nrv  tt»lo>rmniH»]  */>riirA//in^«*  and  dignity. 

"  HionHomH  to  l>e  va!u«Hi  onlv  as  ther  [fetch]  foretell  fruits. 

**  ImaKf*  nuch  an  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily]  readily 
•upplioH. 

**  r^^'**]  ^**^^  npplicatituw  [are  sometimes]  may  he  ihovght  too 
remote  and  uitcouNtM|u«pntiaL 

••  llin  imtigm  are  [sometimes  confuse*!]  m>i  always  distincC* 

Aj^iimt  hiM  "  Tafo  of  Milton,"  the  hounds  of  whiggism 
havt*  o|h»imh1  in  full  ory.  But  of  Milton's  great  excellence 
aa  A  tHH't.  whort^  ahall  we  find  such  a  blazon  as  by  the  hand 
of  Joimaon  H  1  ahall  select  only  the  following  passage  con- 
cerning "  l\muliHe  lA>8t:" — 

**  Fanry  can  hartlly  forl>ear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper 
Milton  nurvoyed  the  i»ilent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  his 
reputation  utoaling  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current, 
through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and 
confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his 
own  merit  with  steady  conscioi»sness,  and  waiting,  without  im- 
patience, the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation." 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  wannest  zealots  of  The  BevoJution  Society  itself, 
allows,  that  •*  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
tlie  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and  has  bestowed  on  liis 
principal  poetical  compositions  the  most  honourable  en- 
comiums." ^ 

*  See  An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Samael 
Johnson,  London,  1787  ;  which  is  very  well  written,  making  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  democratical  bigotry  of  its  author;  whom  I  cannot 
however  but  admire  fur  his  liberality  in  speaking  thus  of  my  illustrious 
friend  : — 

"  He  possessed  extraordinary  3x>wers  of  understanding,  which  were 
much  cuhivated  by  study,  and  still  m«»re  by  meditation  and  reflection. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  his  imagination  uncommonly 
vigorous,  and  his  judgment  keen  and  penetrating.  He  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion  ;  his  piety  was  sincere,  and  sometimes 
ardent ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  virtue  was  often  manifested  in 
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That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and  monarchy  as 
Johnson  did,  should  sx)eak  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Milton 
as  a  politician,  or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity, 
was  surely  to  be  expected ;  and  to  those  who  censure  him, 
I  would  recommend  his  commentary  on  Milton's  celebrated 
complaint  of  his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity  of  Charles 
the  Second,  "  a  lenity  of  which,"  as  Johnson  well  observes, 
"  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  he,  who 
had  written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his  sovereign, 
was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion.**  "  No  sooner  is  he  safe 
than  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongtLes,  with  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round. 
This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  un- 
doubtedly deserved  compassion ;  but  to  add  the  mention 
of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  Tin  just.  He  was  fallen, 
indeed,  on  evU  days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides 
could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongues 
for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal 
to  his  other  powers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach, 
or  brutality  of  insolence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  "  an  acri- 
monious and  surly  republican,"  ^ — "  a  man  who  in  his 
domestic  relations  was  so  severe  and  arbitrary,"  and  whose 
head  was  filled  with  the  hardest  and  most  dismal  tenets  of 
Calvinism,  should  have  been  such  a  poet ;  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beauty,  and  even 
gaiety ;  should  have  exquisitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensa- 
tions of  which  our  nature  is  capable ;  imaged  the  delicate 
raptures  of  connubial  love;  nay,  seemed  to  be  animated 
with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in  the 
human  mind  the  departments  of  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion, perception  and  temper,  may  sometimes  be  divided  by 

bis  conversation  and  in  his  writings.  The  same  energy  which  was  dis- 
played in  his  literary  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conversation, 
which  was  various,  striking  and  instructive ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever 
equalled  him  for  nervous  and  pointed  repartees.  His  Dictionary,  his 
Moral  Essays,  and  his  productions  in  noli'^  liti»rfttnro  will  convey  useful 
instruction,  and  elegant  entert  which 

they  are  written  shall  be 
^  Johnson's  Life  of  Muw 
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strong  partitions ;  and  that  tlie  light  and  shade  in  the  same 
character  may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended.^ 
In  the  "  Life  of  Milton,"  Johnson  took  occasion  to  main- 
tain his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  excellence  of 
rhyme  over  blank  verse,  in  English  poetry;  and  quotes 
this  apposite  illustration  of  it  by  "an  ingenious  critic," 
that  it  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye^  The  gentleman 
whom  he  thus  characterises  is  (as  he  told  Mr.  Steward) 
Mr.  Lock,  of  ITorbury  Park,  in  Surrey,  whose  knowledge 
and  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  universally  celebrated ;  with 
whose  elegance  of  manners  the  writer  of  the  present  work 
has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and  to  whose  virtues  a 
common  friend,  who  has  known  him  long  and  is  not  much 
addicted  to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/"  Milton, 

"  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which  [his  most  bigoted 
advocates]  even  kindness  and  reverence  can  give. 

"  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so  much,  and 
praised  so  few. 

"  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  oblivion. 

**  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  [contracted] 
pedantic  or  paradoxical. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn 
was  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate  happiness]  do  good  and 
avoid  evil. 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  is  less  attainable.''^ 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly  execu- 
tion of  the  "  Life  of  Dryden,"  which  we  have  seen  was  one 
of  Johnson's  literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  and  which 
it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desisting  from  it,  from  a  sup- 

^  Mr.  Malone  tkinks  it  is  rather  a  proof  that  he  felt  nothing  of  thnse 
cheerful  sensations  which  he  has  described  :  that  on  these  topics  it  is  the 
poet  and  not  the  man,  that  writes. 

^  One  of  the  most  natural  instances  of  the  eife(;t  of  blank  verse  occurred 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Hopeton.  His  lordship  observed  one  of  his  shepherds 
poring  in  the  fields  upon  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  and  having  asked 
him  what  book  it  was,  the  man  answered,  "  An't  please  your  lordship, 
this  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  author :  he  would  fain  rhyme,  but  cannot 
get  at  it." 
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posed  scantiness  of  materials,  lie  should,  at  an  advanced 
age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the  illiberal  at- 
tacks upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing  the  Eoman  Catholic 
communion  had  been  a  time-serving  measure,  is  a  piece  of 
reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  Indeed,  Dryden  him- 
self, in  his  *'  Hind  and  Panther,"  hath  given  such  a  picture 
of  his  mind,  that  they  who  know  the  anxiety  for  repose  as 
to  the  awful  subject  of  our  state  beyond  the  grave,  though 
they  may  think  his  opinion  ill-founded,  must  think 
charitably  of  his  sentiment : — 

"  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  tbou  provide 

For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  ! 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  ligbt, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

O !  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  concealed ; 

And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd  ; 

But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 

Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  rain  desires  ; 

My  manhood  long  misled  by  wand' ring  fires, 

Follow' d  false  lights  ;   and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am ; 

Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

Good  life  be  now  my  task ;  my  doubts  are  done ; 

What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One  ? " 

In  drawing  Dryden' s  character,  Johnson  has  given,  though 
I  suppose  unintentionally,  some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus : 
"  The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations 
was  rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all 
occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt ; 
and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but 
meditation  supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  pas- 
sions, as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not 
much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of 
excellence,  not  often  pathetic,  and  had  so  little  sensibility 
of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he  did  not 
esteem  them  in  others."     It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that 
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in  all  tlie  numeroTis  writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  and  even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  distress  of  an  unfortunate  princess,  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear.^ 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Dbyden. 

"  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison  has  attempted 
to  [find  in]  derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the 
investigation  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  inability  of  wickedness. 

"  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  disputation,  [matter] 
thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side. 

"  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness]  vacancy, 

"  These,  like  [many  other  harlots],  the  harlots  of  other  men, 
had  his  love,  though  not  his  approbation. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  his  knowledge 
with  pedantic  ostentation. 

"  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  had  then  crept  into 
conversation.'* 

The  Life  of  Pope'*  was  written  by  Johnson  con  amove, 
both  from  the  early  possession  which  that  writer  had  taken 
of  his  mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  must  have 
felt,  in  for  ever  silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his  poetical 
fame,  by  demonstrating  his  excellence,  and  pronouncing 
the  following  triumphant  eulogium : 

"  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwise 
than  by  asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry 
to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition,  will  only 
show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer ;  though  a  definition  which 
shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round 
upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  inquire  to 

^  The  deep  and  pathetic  morality  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
has  often  extracted  tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  over  the 
pages  of  professed  sentimentality. —  Walter  Scott, 

^  Mr.  D'Israeli  has,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Literary  Curiosities, 
favoured  the  public  with  an  original  memorandum  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  of 
hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope,  written  down. as  they  were  suggested  to  his 
mind  in  the  course  of  his  researches. — Chalmers, 
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whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let 
their  productions  be  examined,  and  their  chums  stated,  and  the 
pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed.** 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  a 
thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there  shall  appear  another 
man  with  a  power  of  versification  eqnal  to  that  of  Pope." 
That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  its  due  share  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating  composition. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  Warburton  in 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  published  during  the 
life  of  that  powerful  writer,  with  still  greater  liberality 
took  an  opportunity,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the 
tribute  due  to  him  when  lie  was  no  longer  in  "  high  place,'* 
but  numbered  with  the  dead.' 

^  Of  Johnaon's  oondoct  towards  Warbmton,  a  yery  honourable  notice 
is  taken  by  Uie  Editor  of  *'  Tracts  by  Warburton,  and  a  Warbartonian, 
not  admitted  into  the  Collection  of  their  respectiye  Works.^  Afier  an 
able  and  "  fond,  though  not  nndistingiushing,'*  consideration  of  War- 
bnrton^s  character,  he  says, — 

''  In  two  immortal  works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  admirers.  By  Uie  testimony  of  such  a  man,  impertinence 
must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  most  be  softened.  Of  literary 
merit,  Johi^on,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  seyere  judge. 
Such  was  his  discernment,  that  he  pierced  into  Uie  most  secret  springs 
of  human  actions ;  and  such  was  his  integrity,  that  he  always  weighed 
the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  *  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.' He  was  too  couraeeons  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too  proud  to 
truckle  to  a  superior.  Warourton  he  knew,  as  I  know  him,  and  as  every 
mtkn  of  sense  and  virtue  would  wish  to  be  known, — I  mean,  both  from 
his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those  who  dissented  from  his 
principles  or  who  envied  his  reputation.  But,  as  to  favours,  he  had 
ne^er  received  or  asked  any  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  and,  if  my 
memfiry  fails  me  not,  he  had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they  met  almost 
without  design,  conversed  without  much  effort,  and  parted  without  any 
lasting  impression  of  hatred  or  affection.  Tet,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
sjrmpatbetic  genius,  Johnson  had  done  that  spontaneously  and  ably, 
which,  by  some  writers,  had  been  before  attempted  injudiciously,  and 
which,  by  others,  from  whom  more  successful  attempts  might  have  been 
expected,  has  not  hitherto  been  done  at  all.  He  spoke  well  of  Warbur- 
ton, widiout  insulting  those  whom  Warburton  despised.  He  suppressed 
not  the  imperfections  of  this  extraordinary  man,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  his  numerous  and  transcendental  excellences.  He  de- 
fended him  when  living,  amidst  the  clamours  of  his  enemies;  and 
praised  him  when  dead,  amidst  the  silence  of  his  friends ." 

Having  availed  myself  of  the  eulogy  of  this  editor  [Dr.  Parr],  on  my 
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It  seems  strange,  that  two  sucli  men  as  Johnson  and 
Warbnrton,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  and  country,  should 
not  only  not  have  been  in  any  degree  of  intimacy,  but  been 
almost  personally  imacquainted/  But  such  instances, 
though  we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  they  never  met 
but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  Lon- 
don, well  known  for  her  elegant  assemblies  andj^ringing 
eminent  characters  together.  The  interview  proved  to  be 
mutually  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson, 
**1  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style:"  and  that 
Johnson  being  told  of  this,  said,  "  That  is  exactly  my  case 
as  to  him."  The  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  f  ertiHty  of  Warburton' s  genius  and  of  the  variety 
of  his  materials,  was,  **  The  table  is  always  full.  Sir.  He 
brings  things  from  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  from 
every  quarter.     In  his  *  Divine  Legation,'  you  are  always 

departed  friend,  for  which  I  warmly  thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the 
lustre  of  his  reputation,  honestly  acquired  by  profound  learning  and 
vigorous  eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge  of  illiberality.  He  has 
been  accused  of  invidiously  dragging  again  into  light  certain  writings 
of  a  person  [Bishop  Hurd]  respectable  by  his  talents,  his  learning,  his 
station,  and  his  age,  which  were  published  a  great  many  years  ago,  and 
have  since,  it  is  said,  been  silently  given  up  by  their  author.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  writings  were  not  sins  of  youth,  but  deliberate 
works  of  one  well  advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with  flattery  to  a 
great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  church,  and  with  unjust  and  acrimonious 
abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit ;  and  that,  though  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  an  humiliating  recantation,  no  apology  what- 
ever has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the  oppressive  fervour 
of  the  heat  of  the  day ;  no  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared  in 
any  note,  or  any  corner  of  later  publications ;  is  it  not  fair  to  under- 
stand him  as  superciliously  persevering  ?  When  he  allt)ws  the  shafts  to 
remain  in  the  wounds,  and  will  not  stretch  forth  a  lenient  hand,  is  it 
wrong,  is  it  not  generous,  to  become  an  indignant  avenger  ? 

^  **  Were  you  ever.  Sir,"  said  a  person  to  Johnson,  "  in  company 
with  Dr.  AVarburton  ?  "  He  answered,  "  I  never  saw  him  till  one  even- 
ing, about  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop  of  St.  [Asaph's]  :  at  first  he 
looked  surlily  at  me ;  but  after  we  had  been  jostled  into  conversation, 
he  took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me  some  questions,  and  before  we 
parted,  was  so  well  pleased  with  me,  that  he  patted  me.*'  *'  You  always, 
Sir,  preserved  a  respect  for  him  ?  "  **  Yes,  and  justly :  when  as  yet  1 
was  in  no  favour  with  the  world,  he  spoke  well  of  me,  and  I  hope  I 
never  forgot  the  obligation.'* — Hawkins's  Apoph.,  Johnson's  Works, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  213. — Oroker.     [Johnsoniana,  p.  l55.] 
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entertained.  He  carries  yon  ronnd  and  ronnd,  without 
carrying  you  forward  to  the  point,  but  then  you  have  no 
wish  to  be  carried  forward."  He  said  to  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Strahan,  "  Warburton  is  perhaps  the  last  man  who  has 
written  with  a  mind  fuU  of  reading  and  reflection." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  John- 
son takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton' s  using  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the 
great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know  him.  Having 
occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  parts 
which  were  executed  by  the  associated  translators  of  "  The 
Odyssey,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Warburton  told  me,  in  his  warm 
language,  that  he  thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  a 
lie"  The  language  is  warm  indeed ;  and,  I  must  own,  can- 
not be  justifi^  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to  the 
established  forms  of  speech.  Johnson  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  use  the  word  lie,  to  express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in 
relation ;  in  short,  when  the  thing  was  not  so  as  told,  though 
the  i-elator  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  When  he  thought 
there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the  relator,  his  expression 
was,  "  He  lies,  and  he  knows  he  lies." 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  know  to  excel  in 
conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that  "  traditional  memory 
retains  no  salKes  of  raillery,  or  sentences  of  observation ; 
nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry ;  and  that 
one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded."  In  this  respect.  Pope 
differed  widely  from  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was,  per- 
haps, more  admirable  than  even  his  writings,  however  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one 
repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  was  not  informed. 
Johnson,  after  justly  censuring  him  for  having  "nursed 
in  his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  kings,"  tells  us,  "  yet  a. 
little  regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his 
obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked 
by  his  royal  highness,  how  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he 
disliked  kings  ?  "  The  answer  which  Pope  made  was,  "  The 
young  lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful ;  but  when  his 
claws  are  full  grown,  he  becomes  cruel,  dreadful,  and  mis- 
chievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  sayings,  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  he  was  not  agreeable 
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and  I  request  that  my  readers  may  consider  it  with 
particular  attention.  It  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in 
this  work. 

Various  Headings  in  the  Life  of  Addison. 

*'  [But  he  was  our  first  example.]     He  was,  however,  one  of 
our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

"  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

"  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  character  of  his 
[own  time]  readers  made  [necessary]  proper. 

"  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  curiosity  bj 
gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance  [among]  into  the  gay,  the 
idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

*'  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learning  to  write. 

"  Domestic  [manners]  scenes,^'' 

In  his  Life  of  Parnell,  I  wonder  that  Johnson  omitted 
to  insert  an  epitaph  which  he  had  long  before  composed 
for  that  amiable  man,  without  ever  writing  it  down,  but 
which  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my  request,  to  dictate  to  me, 
by  which  means  it  has  been  preserved. 

"  Hie  requiescit  Thomas  Parnell,  S.  T.  P. 

"  Qui  sacerdos  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utrasque  partes  ita  implevit, 
Ut  neque  sacerdoti  suavitas  poetae, 
Nee  poetae  sacerdotis  sanctitas,  deesset.** 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Parnell. 

"  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards, 

**  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement. 

"  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was  clouded  with  that 
which  took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoying  either  profit  or 
pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lamented 
with  such  sorrow,  as  hastened  his  end.]  His  end,  whatever  was 
the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative,  as  it  is  less  airy, 
is  less  pleasing.'* 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmobe,  we  find  that  writer's  reputa- 
tion generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from  the  cloud  of 

IV.  o 
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|)r«iJu(li(H«  wliioh  tho  inaliguiiv  of  contemporary  wits  had 
mtNiMl  rtrtaiiul  it.  In  tho  spirited  exertion  of  justice,  he 
JmN  iMuMt  iitutntod  hv  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of 
ihn  tt.vrliit<M'turt»  of  Vanbru^h. 

Wo  U%vo  Johniion*s  own  character  in  his  observations  on 
J)tii(*l()tu>i*t«'ii  '*  miiKuauimity  as  an  author."  "The  inces- 
niiut  M.ttiU'ki«  of  bin  onomios,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are 
nnvoi*  tliNiH>voi*tHl  to  bave  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have 
ItiNMtMiiMl  bin  oi>utidon(H>  in  himself."  Johnson,  I  recollect, 
oti(M«  told  tn(\  biii^Uin^  heartily,  that  he  understood  it  has 
\mii\  Naiil  i>f  bitu,  **  Ho  appears  not  to  feel;  but  when  he  is 
ttlnnt*,  dopoiid  upon  it,  bo  suffers  sadly"  1  am  as  certain 
M.ii  t  nm  bo  of  any  mau*s  ival  sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed 
tho  tioi'potual  Mbowor  of  little  hostile  arrows,  as  evidences 
of  hlN  fanio. 

Various  Ht^iinf^jt  in  the  Life  of  Blackmore. 

•*  To  [piotj  PHffffK''  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

'*  Ho  llkowino  [ontiihlishoii]  e n/brcerf  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

**  [  KindnoMJ  bpHfwtfnce  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

**  IliK  pmotioo,  which  was  onco  [very  extensive]  invidiously  great, 

*•  Thoro  in  noarcoly  any  distemper  of  dreadful  name  [of]  which 
h«  ban  not  [i*hown]  ttttight  his  reader  how  [it  is  to  be  opposed]  to 
oppo»t>, 

•*  Of  thin  [contomptuous]  indecent  arro^nce. 

**  [He  wrote]  hut  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  difierent  kind. 

*'  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

**  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous]  would  have  made 
haste  to  publish. 

**  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast  of  much  critical 
knowledge. 

**  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy. 

**  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to  that  ideal  perfection 
which  every  [mind]  genius  born  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to 
pursue  and  never  to  overtake. 

"  The  [first  great]  fundamental  principle  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  q/*  Philips. 

"  His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

"  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded  with  thought. 
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"In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not  be  denied  to 
have  reached]  found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the 
Theban  bard." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/*Congrbve. 

"  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at  least 
equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  similar  knowledge  of 
many  characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  [quick  and  various]  sparkling, 

"  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from  life]  of  nearer 
alliance  to  life. 

**  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that  they  show 
little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

"  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for  the 
higher  species  of  lyric  poetry." 

Variouji  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Tickell. 

**  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George. 
"Fiction   [unnaturally]    unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian 
deities  and  Gothic  fairies.** 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Akenside. 

**  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 
*'  [A  furious]  an  unnecessary^  and  outrageous  zeal. 
"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty. 
**  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contradiction. 
*'  Warburton's  [censure]  objections. 
**  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism. 
Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friendship. 


« 


In  the  Life  of  Ltttblton,  Jolmson  seems  to  have  been 
not  favourably  disposed  towards  that  nobleman.  Mrs. 
Thrale  suggests  that  he  was  offended  by  Molly  AatorCa  pre- 
ference of  his  lordship  to  him.^     I  can  by  no  means  join 

*  Let  not  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  t-v— ^«>.  KAinff  a  candidate 
for  female  favour ;  Mr.  Pete*  ^  told  by 
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in  the  censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his  lordship,  whom 
he  calls  "  poor  Ljttelton,"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  cri- 
tical reviewers,  for  having  "kindly  commended"  his 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  Such  "acknowledgments," 
says  my  friend,  "  never  can  be  proper,  since  they  must  be 
paid  either  for  flattery  dr  for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion, may,  when  he  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury. 
And  when  those,  who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influence  the  public 
opinion,  review  an  author's  work,  placido  lumine,  when  I 
I  am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased  with 
severity,  he  may  surely  express  a  grateful  sense  of  their 
civilitv. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Lyttblton. 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  his  grief  by  writing  a  long  poem  to 
her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means  well,  than  thinks 
vigorously]  as  it  seems  of  leisure  than  of  study,  rather  effusions 
than  compositions, 

"  His  last  literary  [work]  production, 

"  [Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade." 

a  lady,  that,  in  her  opinion,  Johnson  was  "  a  very  seducing  man^^  Dis, 
advantages  of  person  and  manner  may  be  forgotten,  where  intellectual 
pleasure  is  communicated  to  a  susceptible  mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was 
capable  of  feeling  the  most  delicate  and  disinterested  attachment 
appears  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  published  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
with  some  others  to  the  same  person,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not  so 
apparent : 

"  TO    MISS  BOOTHBr. 

"January,  1755. 
"Dearest  Madam, — Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  yon 
little  leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to 
pay  you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  year ;  and  to  declare  my  wishes 
that  your  years  to  come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish,  indeed^ 
I  include  myself,  who  have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart  reposes  5 
yet  surely  I  wish  your  good,  even  though  your  situation  were  such  as. 
should  permit  you  to  communicate  no  gratitications,  to,  dearest,  dearest 
.Madam, your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

There  is  here  a  slight  mistake  in  the  text.  It  was  not  Moll  v  Aston, 
but  Hill  Boothby,  for  whose  affections  Johnson  and  Lord  Ly ttelton  were^ 
rival  candidates.  See  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  p.  160-1. — Malone^ 
[Johnsoniana,  pp.  66,  67.] 
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As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination  of  the 
genius  and  writings  of  Yotino,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft, 
then  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a  clergyman,  the 
honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young,  written  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished 
to  vindicate  him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarks  to  his 
prejudice.  Mr.  Croft's  performance  was  subjected  to  the 
revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  the  following  note 
to  Mr.  John  Nichols  :^ 

"  This  life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his  son. 
What  is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the  author,  what  is 
crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  any  thing 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet 
shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  considerable 
share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty  successful  imitation 
of  Johnson's  style.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  very 
eminent  literary  character,*  he  opposed  me  vehemently,  ex- 
claiming, "  No,  no,  it  is  not  sl  good  imitation  of  Johnson ; 
it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force  ;  it  has  all  the  nodo- 
sities of  the  oak  without  its  strength."  This  was  an 
image  so  happy,  that  one  might  have  thought  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not.  And  setting 
his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with  exquisite  felicity, 
**  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspi- 
ration." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  supposing 
that  Young  was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  mentions,  that  "  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  author  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling- 
green."  A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  pleasant  in  conver- 
sation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  informs  me 
that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner,  but 
that  he  could  obtain  from  him  less  information  than  he 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  10. 

*  Burke. — Malone, 
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had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so  much  in 
intercourse  with  the  brightest  men  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Augustan  age  of  England ;  and  that  he  showed  a  de- 
gree of  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  common  occurrences 
that  were  then  passing,  which  appeared  somewhat  remark- 
able in  a  man  of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared 
disappointment  in  his  expectations. 

All  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of  mind,  and 
his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared  in  a  little  story,  which 
he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Langton,  when  they  were  walking 
in  his  garden :  "  Here  (said  he)  I  had  put  a  handsome  sun- 
dial, "v/ith  this  inscription,  Eheu  fugaces !  which  (speaking 
with  a  smHe)  was  sadly  verified,  for  by  the  next  morning 
my  dial  had  been  carried  off."  * 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  however 
Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as 
"  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving  sentence " 
upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he  allows  them  the 
high  praise  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  "The 
Universal  Passion"  says  he,  " is  indeed  a  very  great  per- 
formance,— his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solemn  senti- 
ment, and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth." 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  decision 
upon  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the 
grandest  and  richest  poetry  that  human  genius  has  ever 
produced ;  and  was  delighted  to  find  this  character  of  that 
work :  "In  his  *  Night  Thoughts  '  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  re- 
flection and  striking  allusions :  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in 
which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in 
which  blank  verse  could  'not  be  changed  for  rhyme,  but 
with  disadvantage."     And  afterwards,  "Particular  lines 

^  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  be  passed  an 
evening  with  Dr.  Young  at  Lord  Melcombe's  (then  Mr.  Doddington), 
at  Hammersmith.  The  doctor  happening  to  go  out  into  the  garden, 
Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him,  on  his  return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
night,  as  in  truth  it  was,  there  being  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind, 
"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  is  a  very  line  night.  The  Lord  is 
abroad ! " 
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are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole ;  and  in 
the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  ascribed  to 
Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversity." 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that  Johnson  so 
well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power  of  the  pathetic  beyond 
almost  any  example  that  I  have  seen.  He  who  does  not 
feel  his  nerves  shaken  and  his  heart  pierced  by  many 
passages  in  this  extraordinary  work,  particularly  by  that 
most  affecting  one,  which  describes  the  gradual  torment 
suffered  by  the  contemplation  of  an  object  of  affectionate 
attachment  visibly  and  certainly  decaying  into  dissolution, 
must  be  of  a  hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellences  of  "  Night  Thoughts  "  let 
me  add  the  great  and  peculiar  one, — that  they  contain  not 
only  the  noblest  sentiments  of  virtue  and  contemplations 
on  immortality,  but  the  Christian  sacrifice,  the  divine  prO' 
pitiation,  with  all  its  interesting  circumstances,  and  con- 
solations to  a  "  wounded  spirit,"  solemnly  and  poetically 
displayed  in  such  imagery  and  language,  as  cannot  fail  to 
exalt,  animate,  and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  what- 
ever can  be  recommended  to  young  persons,  with  better 
hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vital  religion,  than 
"  Young's  Night  Thoughts." 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johnson  had 
a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extraordinary 
man,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak. 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed  appre- 
hension in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not  been  sufficiently 
active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degree  when  it  was 
soHcited ;  but  of  this  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence ;  and 
let  me  not  presume  to  charge  Johnson  with  injustice,  be- 
cause he  (fid  not  think  so  highly  of  the  writings  of  this 
author,  as  I  have  done  from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet  that 
he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident,  were  it  only  from 
that  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of 
saving,  as  "  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last  detestable  ; "  and 
yet,  after  some  examination  of  circumstances,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  own,  that  "  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only 
hked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than  another,  and  saved 
merely  that  he  npght  have  something  to  give." 
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One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in  Swift's  life 
should  be  often  inculcated :  "  It  may  be  justly  supposed, 
that  there  was  in  his  conversation  what  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality,  sought  and  en- 
joyed by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom  has 
estabhshed  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of  society 
and  another.  This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by 
himseK  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul ;  but  a 
great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and 
therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take 
away.  He  that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  him- 
seK in  his  power ;  he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  in- 
dignity, or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension.** 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Swift. 

**  Chai'ity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be  written 
by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  [opinions]  character j  without  ill  intention. 

*'  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

"  [To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  [in- 
debted for]  advanced  to  his  benefices. 

**  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes  as  *  the  harmless  tool 
of  others'  hate.* 

"  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute]  doubtful, 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  were  not  yet  a  nation  of 
readers, 

"  [Every  man  who]  he  that  could  say  he  knew  him. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many  [more]  petitions 
[than]  which  [he  can]  cannot  grant,  that  he  must  necessarily 
oflTend  more  than  he  [can  gratify]  gratifies, 

"  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices, 

"  Swifk  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

"  [As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  speci- 
mens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [assumes]  affects  a 
style  of  [superiority]  arrogance, 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceremonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or  that  there  was  no 
[room  for]  hope  of  more.** 
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I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the  "  Lives," 
in  making  my  few  remarks.  Indeed  a  different  order  is 
observed  in  the  original  publication,  and  in  the  collection 
of  Johnson's  works.  And  should  it  be  objected,  that  many 
of  my  various  readings  are  inconsiderable,  those  who  make 
an  objection  will  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small 
particulars  are  intended  for  those  who  are  nicely  critical 
in  composition,  to  whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable 
selection.^ 

**  Spence*s  Anecdotes,"  which  are  frequently  quoted 
and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in 
a  manuscript  collection,  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph 
Spence,*  containing  a  number  of  particulars  concerning 
eminent  men.  To  each  anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of 
the  person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned.  This  valua- 
ble collection  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who,  upon  the  application  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased 
to  permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
I  am  sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward  return.  "  Great 
assistance,"  says  he,  "  has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Spencers 
Collection,  of  which  I  consider  the  communication  as  a 
favour  worthy  of  pubHc  acknowledgement : "  but  he  has 
not  owned  to  whom  he  was  obUged ;  so  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment is  unappropriated  to  his  grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  admiration  of 

*  Mr.  Chalmers  here  records  a  curious  literary  anecdote — that  when 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  was  published  in 
1 783,  Mr.  Nichols,  in  justice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  editions, 
printed  the  additions  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  advertised  that  it  might 
be  had  gratis.  Not  ten  copies  were  called  for.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  owners  of  the  former  editions  had  hoiind  their  sets ;  but  it  must  also 
be  observed,  that  the  alterations  were  not  considerable. — Croker. 

2  The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Great  Har^^-ood,  in  Buck 
inghamshire,  and  Prebendary  of  Durham,  died  at  Bj-fleet  in  Surrey, 
August  20,  1768.     He  was  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  held 
the  oflSce  ot  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  University  from  1728  to  1738. — 
Malone. 

These  Anecdotes  were  first  published  in  1820  (London,  Mun^ay),  under 
the  title :  Observations,  Anecdotes,  and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence ;  arranged  with  notes,  by  the  late  Edmund 
Malone,  Esq.  Another  Edition,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
Samuel  Weller  Singer,  appeared  in  the  same  year.  Lond.,  W.  H.  Car- 
penter.— Editor, 
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Johnson's  **  Lives  of  tbe  Poets,"  there  were  narrow  circles 
in  which  prejudice  and  resentment  were  fostered,  and  from 
which  attai^ks  of  different  sorts  issned  against  him.^  Bj 
some  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to 
Milton ;  hv  some  Cambridge  men,  of  depreciating  Gray ; 
and  his  expressing  with  adignified  freedom  what  he  really 
thought  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to  some 
of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  particularly  produced 
a  declaratiou  of  war  against  him  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the 
ingeuio\ia  essayist  on  Shakspeare,  between  whom  and  his 
lorduhip  a  commerce  of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long 
been  carried  on.  In  this  war  the  smaller  powers  in  alliance 
with  him  were  of  course  led  to  engage,  at  least  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  I  for  one  was  excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  **  a  Feast  of  Reason,"  such  as  Mr.  Cumberland  has 
deBcril)ed,  with  a  keen  yet  just  and  delicate  pen,  in  his 
•'Observer."  These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not  the 
least  dist\irbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked 
to  him  of  the  feeble  though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been, 
raised,  **  Sir.  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely ; 
let  them  show  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splendour 
derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps  most  admirable  work,  I 
introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent 
of  Warren  Hastings !  a  man  whose  regard  reflects  dignity 
even  upon  Johnson ;  a  man,  the  extent  of  whose  abilities 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  power ;  and  who,  by  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired 
for  his  literature  and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour, 
moderation,  and  mildness  of  his  character.  Were  I  capable 
of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to  him,  I  should 
certamly  not  withhold  it  a  moment^  when  it  is  not  possible 

^  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ingenious,  though  not  satis- 
factory, defence  of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till  lately,  by  the 
favour  of  its  author,  my  amiable  friend,  the  Rererend  Mr.  Bevil,  who 
published  it  without  his  name.  It  is  a  juvenile  performance,  but  elegantly 
written,  with  classical  enthusiasm  of  sentiment,  and  yet  with  a  becoming 
modesty,  and  great  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  January,  1791. 

At  this  date  Mr.  Basting's  impeachment  was  still  lingering  on,  but 
with  a  certainty  of  his  ultimate  acquittal. — Croker, 
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that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an  interested  flatterer. 
But  bow  weak  would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions 
whom  he  governed  !  His  condescending  and  obliging  com- 
pliance with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble  gratitude 
acknowledge ;  and  while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me, 
accompanying  the  valuable  commimication,  I  do  eminent 
honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall  entirely  disregard  any 
invidious  suggestions,  that,  as  I  in  some  degree  participate 
in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  gratification 
of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Park  Lane,  Dec.  2,  1790." 
**  SlB, 

"I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome  sus- 
pense of  a  long  search,  to  which,  in  performance  of  my  promise, 
I  had  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it 
among  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on ;  my  veneration 
for  your  great  and  good  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I 
hope  something  of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  indulge  in  possess- 
ing such  memorials  of  his  good  will  towards  me,  having  induced 
me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing  other  select  papers,  and 
labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  They  consist  but 
of  three  letters,  which  I  believe  were  all  that  I  ever  received 
from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in  quadru- 
plicate, under  the  different  dates  of  its  respective  despatches, 
has  already  been  made  public,  but  not  from  any  communication 
of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined  to  the  rest;  and  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you,  for  the  use  to  which 
you  informed  me  it  was  your  desire  to  destine  them. 

"My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that  if  the 
letters  were  found  to  contain  anything  which  should  render  them 
improper  for  the  public  eye,  you  would  dispense  with  the  per- 
formance of  it.  You  will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to 
pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  y(  recollect]  as  I 
shall  be  loth  to  appear  negligent  f  " 
always  implied  in  an  epistolary  co 
of  that  right  I  have  read  them  '^ 
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attention,  and  have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that 
ground  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But,  though  not  on  that, 
jet  on  another  ground,  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  jet  but  a  little, 
reluctance  to  part  with  them :  I  mean  on  that  of  mj  own  credit, 
which  I  fear  will  sujQTer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  I  was  early  in  possession  of  such  valuable  instructions  for 
the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my  late  station, 
and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little  availed  myself  of  them. 
Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  defend  myself  against 
such  an  imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.  I  look 
only  to  the  effect  which  these  relics  may  produce,  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  author ;  and  believing  that  they 
will  be  found  to  display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private  friend- 
ship, and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  mankind, 
I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  of  my  own  fame,  to 
contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  venerable  a  character. 
They  cannot  be  better  applied,  for  that  end,  than  by  being 
intrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this  offering,  to  infer 
from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  profess  myself.  Sir,  your,  &c., 

"  War  REX  Hastings." 

"  P.S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have  no  further 
occasion  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
return  them.** 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put  into  my 
hands,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in  public,  belongs 
to  this  year ;  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the  first  two  in 
the  order  of  their  dates.  They  altogether  form  a  grand 
group  in  my  biographical  picture. 


TO    THE   HONOURABLE  WARREN    HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

"March  30,  1774. 
"  Sir, 

"  Though  I  have  bad  but  little  personal  knowledge  of 
you,  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more  ;  and  though 
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it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had 
too  much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those  whom  we 
delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling  to  be  forgotten;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in 
your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the  hand«» 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Chambers ;  ^  a  man  whose  purity  of  manners 
and  vigour  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every  thing  welcome 
that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing  will  be  too  apparent 
by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I  have 
no  questions  to  ask ;  not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the 
ancient  or  present  state  of  regions  in  which  have  been  seen  all 
the  power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  empire ;  and  which 
as  by  some  grant  of  natui*al  superiority,  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxury  enjoys.  But  my 
knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper 
topics  of  inquiry :  I  can  only  wish  for  information  and  hope  that 
a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the 
cares  of  your  important  station,  to  inquire  into  many  subjects  of 
which  the  European  world  either  thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with 
deficient  intelligence  and  uncertain  conjecture.  I  shall  hope 
that  he  who  once  intended  to  increase  the  learning  of  his  country 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  language  will  examine  nicely 
the  traditions  and  histories  of  the  East ;  that  he  will  survey  the 
wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  its  ruined 
cities ;  and  that,  at  his  return,  we  shall  know  the  arts  and 
opinions  of  a  race  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been  hitherto 
derived. 

"  You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me  how  much  may 
be  added  by  your  attention  and  patronage  to  experimental 
knowledge  and  natural  history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside,  which  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers  or  philosophers. 
Of  the  natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have 
so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear,  with 
conjectures  about  things  which  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his 
senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see ;  my  second, 

^  Afterwards  Sir  Roben  Chambers,  one  of  his  majesty's  judges  in 
India. 
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to  know,  bj  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  joa  will  be  able  to 
give. 

'*  As  I  haye  not  skill  to  ask  proper  qaestions,  I  have  likewise 
no  such  access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  joa  aoj 
political  information.  Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  gOYon- 
ment,  and  the  straggles  of  a  feeble  ministrj,  care  is  doabtless 
taken  to  give  you  more  exact  accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much  in  public  transactions, 
is  it  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  firom  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us,  and  that  jour 
favourite  language  is  not  neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book,^ 
which  I  should  have  pleased  myself  more  with  sending,  if  I  coold 
have  presented  it  bound :  but  time  was  wanting.  I  b^,  how- 
ever. Sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  frt)m  a  man  very  desirous  of 
your  regard ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  joa  by 
anything  more  important,  you  will  employ  me. 

*'  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  long  leaye,  of 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to  live  where 
you  govern  may  justly  alleviate  the  regret  of  parting ;  and  the 
hope  of  seeing  both  him  and  yon  again,  which  I  am  not  willing 
to  D'ingle  with  doubt,  mtist  at  present  comfort  as  it  can.  Sir, 
your,  &c.,  **Sam.  JoHHSON." 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOXOURABLE  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

<<  London,  Dec.  20,  1774. 

«  SiE, 

'*  Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship  there  is 
now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip 
out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence  by  sending  you  a 
book  which  is  not  yet  made  public. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote  and  less  illastrious 
than  India,  which  afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation.  What 
has  occurred  to  me,  I  have  put  into  the  volume,'  of  which  I  b^ 
jour  acceptance. 

'  Joneses  Persian  Grammar. 
'  The  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally  disinterested : 
my  book  is  received,  let  me  now  make  my  request.  There  is,  Sir, 
somewhere  within  your  government,  a  young  adventurer,  one 
Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 
Be  pleased  to  show  the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fit ; 
whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by  your  authority,  or  encour- 
aged by  your  favour.  His  father  is  now  president  of  the  college 
of  physicians ;  a  man  venerable  for  his  knowledge,  and  more 
venerable  for  his  virtue. 

"  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe  return,  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tranquillity.     I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

*«Jan.  9,  1781. 

"  Sir, 

"Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairs  in 
which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recall- 
ing your  attention  for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will  not  pro- 
long the  interruption  by  an  apology  which  your  character  makes 
needless. 

"  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known  and  long  esteemed  in 
the  India  House,  after  having  translated  Tasso,  has  undertaken 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking  he  has 
already  shown.  He  is  desirous.  Sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting 
fais  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing  that  my  testimony 
may  advance  his  interest. 

"  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India  House  to  trans- 
late poets ; — it  is  new  for  a  governor  of  Bengal  to  patronise 
learning.  That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that 
learning  may  flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wish  of,  Sir, 
your,  &c.  "Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of  having  been 
troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  question  of 
Liberty  and  Necessity ;  and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon 
to  meet  him  again  in  London, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"March  14,1781. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  of  misery. 
What  have  ycu  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity?  Or  what 
more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it  ?  Do  not  doubt  but  I 
shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  love  every 
part  about  you  but  your  affectation  of  distress. 

**  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you  a 
load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be 
as  happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk 
old  times  over.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet  Street,  walking,  or 
rather  indeed  moving  along :  for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus 
described  in  a  very  just  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short 
Life  ^  of  him  pubHshed  very  soon  after  his  death : — "  When 
he  walked  the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  hi& 
head,  and  the  concomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared 
to  make  his  way  by  that  motion,  independent  of  his  feet."  * 
That  he  was  often  much  stared  at  while  he  advanced  in 
this  manner  may  easily  be  believed ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to 
make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  drive 
the  load  off  a  porter's  back,  and  walk  forward  briskly, 
without  being  conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter 
was  very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure 
with  much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

*  Published  by  Kearsley  (1785),  with  this  well-chosen  motto  ; — 

"  From  his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  : 

And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  bis  age 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Heaven/' 

— Shakspeare^ 
»  P.  82. 
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Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a  long  separa- 
tion was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us  both.  He  stepped  aside 
with  me  into  Falcon  Court,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about 
my  family;  and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry,  going  different 
ways,  I  promised  to  call  on  him  next  day.  He  said  he  was 
engaged  to  go  out  in  the  morning.  "  Early,  Sir  ?  "  said  I. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  London  morning  does  not  go  with 
the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a  great 
portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  that  he  was 
now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose  by  the  solicita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed  in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he  said,  "  I  drink  it 
now  sometimes,  but  not  socially."  The  first  evening  that 
I  was  with  him  at  Thrale* s,  I  observed  he  poured  a  large 
quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swallowed  it  greedily. 
Every  thing  about  his  character  and  manners  was  forcible 
and  violent;  there  never  was  any  moderation.  Many  a 
day  did  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine :  but 
when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did  drink 
wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  but 
not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute  whether  Shakspeare  or 
Milton  had  drawn  the  most  admirable  picture  of  a  man.* 

'  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his  father  : — 
'^  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow ; 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  thi*eaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Milton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam  : — 

^^  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthin  locks 
Kound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clu&t'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

TV,  T> 
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1  was  for  Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton ;  and,  after  a 
fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for  my  opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon 
Dean  Marlay :  ^  "  I  don't  like  the  Deanery  of  Ferns :  it 
sounds  so  like  a  barren  title."  "  Dr.  Heath  *  should  have 
it,"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed,  and,  condescending  to  trifle 
in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr.  Moss,^ 

"  He  said,  "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me.*  Now,  Sir, 
there  are  people  whom  one  should  like  very  well  to  drop, 
but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropt  by."  He  certainly  was 
vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make  himself  very 
agreeable  to  them  when  he  chose  it :  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
agreed  with  me  that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual 
sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's 
having  talked  with  some  disgust  of  his  ugliness,  which  one 
would  think  a  philosopher  would  not  mind.  Dean  Marlay 
wittily  observed,  "  A  lady  may  be  vain  when  she  can  turn 
a  wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  was  this  spring 
tried  upon  a  petition  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  sitting  mem- 
ber," and  took  the  liberty  of  previously  stating  difEerent 
points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them  clearly, 
and  to  supply  me  with  some  good  hints.  He  dictated  to 
me  the  following  note  upon  the  registration  of  deeds : — 

**A11  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  community. 

*  Dr.  Richard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  a  very 
amiable,  benevolent,  and  ingenious  man.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Chib  in  1777,  and  died  in  Dublin,  July  2,  1802,  in  his 
seventj-fifch  year. — Malone. 

In  very  early  life,  I  had  the  honour  of  the  bishop's  acquaintance,  and 
indulgent  notice  of  my  first  attempts  in  literature.  He  was  all  that 
Mr.  Malone  says  of  him. — Croker. 

^  Dr.  Benjamin  Heath,  celebrated  for  a  curious  library,  which  was 
sold  in  1810,  at  very  high  prices. — Croker, 

*  Dr.  Charles  Moss  had  been  already  better  provided  for,  having 
been,  in  1766,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  in  1774,  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  died  in  1802. — Croker. 

*  Mrs.  Montagu,  with,  I  think,  an  over  nicety  of  feeling  (if  that  wa« 
the  real  cause)  "  dropt "  him  on  account  of  his  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 
— Croker, 

*  Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.  The  petitioner,  however,  William  Mac- 
dowall,  Esq.,  was  declared  duly  elected. — Croker^ 
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What  is  legally  done  should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the  state  of 
things  may  be  known,  and  that  wherever  evidence  is  requisite, 
evidence  may  be  had.  For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to  frame 
and  establish  a  legal  register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which 
penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude  of  right 
which  a  roister  would  give.  Thence  it  follows  that  this  is  not 
an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the  reason  on  which  the  law  stands 
being  equitable,  makes  it  an  equitable  objection.** 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  you  must  enlarge  on  when  speaking 
to  the  committee.  You  must  not  argue  there  as  if  you 
were  arguing  in  the  schools ;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix 
their  attention:  you  must  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  in  different  words.  K  you  say  it  but  once,  they 
miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inattention.  It  is  unjust,  Sir,  to 
censure  lawyers  for  multiplying  words  when  they  argue ;  it 
is  often  necessary  for  them  to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament,  sitting 
upon  an  election-committee,  was  very  high ;  and  when  he 
was  told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of  those  committees,  who 
read  the  newspapers  part  of  the  time,  and  slept  the  rest, 
while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  examined  by  the  counsel ; 
and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for 
such  behaviour,  bluntly  answered,  "I  had  made  up  my 
mind  upon  that  case ; "  Johnson,  with  an  indignant  con- 
tempt, said,  "  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make  up  his 
mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it.  he  should  not  have 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it."  "  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dudley 
liong,*  now  North,  "  the  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made 
him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and  fool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  hierarchy  made 
him  expect  from  bishops  the  highest  degree  of  decorum  ; 
he  was  offended  even  at  their  going  to  taverns :  "  A  bishop," 
said  he,  "  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippUng-house.  It  is  not 
indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  tavern ;  neither  would  it 
be  immoral  in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor  Square : 
but,  if  he  did,  I  hope  the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and 
apply  the  whip  to  him.     There  are  gradations  in  conduct ; 

'  This  ingenious  and  pleasant  gentleman  died  in  1829,  at  tbe  a^e  of 
eighty,  after  an  illness  which  bad  for  some  years  secluded  him  from 
society. — Croker, 
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there  is  morality, — decency, — propriety.  None  of  these 
should  be  violated  by  a  bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go 
to  a  house  where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out 
a  wench."  Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  every  tavern  does  not 
admit  women."  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  any 
tavern  will  admit  a  well-dressed  man  and  a  well-dressed 
woman :  they  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they 
see  every  night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the  street.  But 
a  well-dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed  woman  to 
any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat  and  drink,  and 
will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can  eat  and  can  drink. 
You  may  as  well  say  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  a 
woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs ;  at  least 
of  their  sta3dng  at  them  longer  than  their  presence  com- 
manded respect.      He    mentioned    a  particular    bishop. 

"  Poh ! "  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  Bishop  of » is  never 

minded  at  a  rout."  Boswell.  "  When  a  bishop  places 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  character, 
and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades  the  dignity  of  his 
order."  Johnson.  "  Mr.  Boswell,  Madam,  has  said  it  as 
correctly  as  it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  that 
Johnson  required  a  particular  decorum  and  delicacy  of  be- 
haviour ;  he  justly  considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons 
set  apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the  altar,  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  the  awful  concerns  of  a 
future  state,  should  be  somewhat  more  serious  than  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  composure  of 
manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
independent  of  higher  motives,  will  ever  prevent  them 
from  losing  their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate  sociality ; 
and  did  such  as  affect  this  know  how  much  it  lessens  them 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  they 
would  feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were  once  together  in 
company  with  several  clergymen,  who  thought  that  they 
should  appear  to  advantage,  by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of 
men  of  the  world ;  which,  as  it  may  be  observed  in  similar 

^  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. — Croker, 
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cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who  they  ex- 
pected would  be  entertained^  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some 
time ;  at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means 
in  a  whisper,  "  This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offen- 
sive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  character, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  conceited  attempts 
at  avoiding  the  appearance  of  the  clerical  order ;  attempts, 
which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus, 
now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  pre- 
siding over  the  diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon 
this  subject ;  and  observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  "  can 
be  but  Jvalfa  heau.^* 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a  fine  por- 
trait of  a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of 
his  Clvh ;  and  Johnson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Mudge,  which  has  escaped  the  collectors  of 
his  works,  but  which  he  owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed 
he  showed  to  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  It  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  Johnson's  best 
manner,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendary  of  Exeter,  and 
vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Plymouth  ;  a  man  equally  eminent  for 
his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  once  belbved  as  a  companion  and 
reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which 
no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indilferent  or  superflous;  and  that 
general  benevolence  by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised. 

"His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were  great  and 
comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  examination  of  objections,  and 
judicious  comparison  of  opposite  arguments,  he  attained  what 
inquiry  never  gives  but  to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and 
unshaken  settlement  of  conviction.  But  his  firmness  was  without 
asperity ;  for,  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth  was  some- 
times found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  ci  ]y|Ljy^M|^4||Mgun^^by  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  studied  thii. 
with  what 
sufficient 
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diverted  from  other  studies,  after  some  time  desisted  from  his 
purpose. 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary.  How  hi» 
Sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned  from  the  excellent 
volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  but  how  they  were 
delivered,  can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard  them  ;  for,  as 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not  easily  describe  him. 
His  delivery,  though  unconstrained,  was  not  negligent,  and  though 
forcible,  was  not  turbulent ;  disdaining  anxious  nicety  of  emphasis, 
and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its 
natural  dignity  ;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and  fixed  the  volatile,  and 
detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the 
speaker. 

"  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not  intrude 
upon  his  general  behaviour ;  at  the  table  of  his  friends  he  was  a 
companion  communicative  and  attentive,  of  unaflTected  manners, 
of  manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased. 
His  acquaintance  was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence  ob- 
structed no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid.  Though 
studious,  he  was  popular ;  though  argumentative,  he  was  modest ; 
though  inflexible,  he  was  candid  ;  and  though  metaphysical,  yet. 
orthodox."  ^ 

On  Friday,  March  30, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua* 
Eeynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  CharlemoDt,  Sir  Annesley 
Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay, 
Mr.  Langton ;  a  most  agreeable  day,  of  which  I  regret  that 
every  circumstance  is  not  preserved :  but  it  is  unreasonable 
to  require  such  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  *  had  travelled, 
talked  to  us  of  his  "  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  which 
he  said  was  a  very  good  book  in  the  German  translation. 
Johnson.  "  Harte  was  excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of 
his  book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.     Now  how 

^  London  Chronicle,  May  2,  1769.  This  respectable  man  is  there 
mentioned  to  have  died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  that  year,  at  Coffleet  [near 
Exeter],  the  seat  of  Thomas  Veale,  Esq.,  in  his  way  to  London. 

*  Mr.  Eliot,  afterwards  Lord  Eliot,  had  accompanied  Mr.  Stanhope, 
the  natural  son  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  whom  the  celebrated  Letters 
were  written,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  them.  Mr.  Harte  was 
traTelling  tutor  to  both  these  young  gentlemen. — Croker, 
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a'bsurd  was  it  to  suppose  that  two  such  noblemen  would 
revise  so  big  a  manuscript.  Poor  man !  he  left  London 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive ;  and 
he  was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book 
had  succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same 
day  with  Robertson's  *  History  of  Scotland.'  His  husbandry, 
however,  is  good."  Boswell.  **  So  he  was  fitter  for  that 
than  heroic  history :  he  did  well  when  he  turned  his  sword 
into  a  ploughshare." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his 
country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink.  They  call  it 
mahogany ;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin  and  one  part 
treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  begged  to  have  some  of  it 
made,  which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.  I 
thought  it  very  good  liquor ;  and  said  it  was  a  counterpart 
of  what  is  called  Athol  porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  a  mixture  of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson 
said,  "  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for 
both  its  component  parts  are  better."  He  also  observed, 
"  Mahogany  must  be  a  modem  name ;  for  it  is  not  long 
since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was  known  in  this  country." 
I  mentioned  his  scale  of  liquors : — claret  for  boys, — port 
for  men, — ^brandy  for  heroes.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Burke, 
**  let  me  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy  ;  to  have  the  care- 
less gaiety  of  boyish  days."  Johnson.  "I  should  drink 
claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me  that ;  but  it  does  not :  it 
neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys.  You'll  be  drowned 
by  it  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learning  to  dance  of 
Vestris.  Lord  Charlemont,  wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk, 
proposed  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked  whether  it 
was  true.  "  Shall  I  ask  him  ?  "  said  his  lordship.  We 
were,  by  a  great  majority,  clear  for  the  experiment.  Upon 
which  his  lordship  very  gravely,  and  with  a  courteous  air, 
said,  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  true  that  you  are  taking  lessons  of 
Vestris  ?  "  This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  and  required  the 
boldness  of  a  general  of  Lnsh  volunteers  to  make  the 
attempt.  Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat 
answered,  "  How  can  your  lordship  ask  so  simple  a  ques- 
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tion  ?  "  But  immediately  recovering  himself,  whether  from 
unwillingness  to  be  deceived  or  to  appear  deceived,  or 
whether  from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  np  the  joke: 
•*  Nav,  but  if  any  body  were  to  answer  the  paragraph,  and 
contradict  it,  Td  have  a  reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who 
contradicted  it  was  no  friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.  For 
why  should  not  Doctor  Johnson  add  to  his  other  powers  a 
little  corporeal  agility?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  an  advanced  a^. 
Then  it  might  proceed  to  say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content 
with  dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance  on  the  rope ;  and 
they  might  introduce  the  elephant  dancing  on  the  rope.  A 
nobleman  *  wrote  a  play  called  *  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree.* 
He  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  therefore  wished 
to  buy  up  all  the  copies  and  bum  them.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  had  kept  one ;  and  when  he  was  against  her 
at  an  election,  she  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed,  and 
prefixed  to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancing  on  a 
rope,  to  show  that  his  lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as 
awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope." 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 
with  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  with  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advanced  in 
life.  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size, 
a  black  velvet  coat,  with  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and 
very  rich  laced  ruffles ;  which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  were  old- 
fashioned,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  I  thought  the  more 
respectable,  more  like  a  Tory  ;  yet  Sir  Philip  was  then  in 
opposition  in  parliament.  "Ah!  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"  ancient  ruffles  and  modem  principles  do  not  agree."  Sir 
Philip  defended  the  opposition  to  the  American  war  ably 
and  with  temper,  and  I  joined  him.  He  said  the  majority 
of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministry.  Johnson.  "  I, 
Sir,  am  against  the  ministry ;  but  it  is  for  having  too  little 
of  that  of  which  opposition  thinks  they  have  too  much. 
Were  I  minister,  if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me, 
he  should  be  turned  out ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power 

^  William,  the  first  Viscount  Grimston. 
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of  government  to  give  at  pleasure  tx)  one  or  to  another 
should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of  government.  If  you 
will  not  oppose  at  the  expense  of  losing  your  place,  your 
opposition  will  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious 
grievance  ;  and  the  present  opposition  is  only  a  contest  to 
get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  acted  as  I  would 
do.  As  to  the  American  war,  the  sense  of  the  nation  is 
vrith  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who  can  under- 
'stand  is  wjth  it ;  the  majority  of  those  who  can  only  hear 
is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who  can  only  hear  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  can  understand,  and  opposi- 
tion is  always  loudest,  a  majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for 
opposition." 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us  ;  but  the  truth 
in  my  opinion  was,  that  those  who  could  understand  the 
best  were  against  the  American  war,  as  almost  every  man 
now  is,  when  the  question  has  been  coolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley  Long  (now 
North).  Johnson.  "Nay,  my  dear  lady,  don't  talk  so. 
Mr.  Long's  character  is  very  short. ^  It  is  nothing.  He 
fills  a  chair.  He  is  a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that 
is  all.  I  know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  you  do : 
for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated  praise,  every  body  is  set 
against  a  character.  They  are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now 
there  is  Pepys:"^  you  praised  that  man  with  such  dispro- 
portion, that  I  was  incited  to  lessen  him,  perhaps  more  than 
he  deserves.  His  blood  is  upon  your  head.  By  the  same 
principle,  your  malice  defeats  itself ;  for  your  censure  is 
too  violent.     And  yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile) 

^  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the  word  lo7ig  and  short. 
But  little  did  he  know  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Long's  reserve  in  his  presence, 
he  was  talking  thus  of  a  gentleman  distinguished  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ance for  acuteness  of  wit ;  and  to  whom,  I  think,  the  French  expression, 
"/^  pHille  d^csfprit^^  is  paiticularly  suited.  He  has  gratified  me  by 
mentioning  that  he  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose  Bos- 
well,  it  would  be  a  limb  amputated." 

^  William  Weller  Pepys,  Esq.,  one  of  the  masters  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  well  known  in  polite  circles.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him  from  my  own  judgment. 
But  I  know  that  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  Marcellus  of  Scotland,  whose  extra- 
ordinary talents,  learning,  and  virtues  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
admiration  and  regret. 
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she  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain 
that  wicked  tongue  of  hers  ; — she  would  be  the  only  woman, 
could  she  but  command  that  little  whirligig." 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might  be  very  high  praise 
given  to  a  known  character  which  deserved  it,  and  there- 
fore it  would  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one  might  say  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a  very  wonderful  man.  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir  you  would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind 
perversely  to  contradict.  He  might  answer,  *  Where  is  all 
the  wonder  ?  Burke  is,  to  be  sure  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  ;  with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in  his  mind,  and 
a  great  fluency  of  language  in  his  mouth.  But  we  are  not 
to  be  stunned  and  astonished  by  him.*  So  you  see,  Sir, 
even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own, 
but  from  your  folly." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired  a 
fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely 
miserable  because  he  could  not  talk  in  company ;  so 
miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to  lament  his  situation  in 
the  street  to  *****,  whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows 
despises  him.  "I  am  a  most  unhappy  man,"  said  he.  "  I 
am  invited  to  conversations;  I  go  to  conversations;  but, 
alas !  I  have  no  conversation."  Johnson.  "  Man  commonly 
cannot  be  successful  in  different  ways.  This  gentleman 
has  spent,  in  getting  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  time 
in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk ;  and  now  he  cannot 
talk."  Mr.  Perkins  make  a  shrewd  and  droll  remark:  "  If 
he  had  got  his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he 
might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
getting  his  fortune." 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  conversation  con- 
cerning the  person  whose  character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated 
so  slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was  resumed. 
Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "  You  think  so  of  him,  Sir,  because  he  is 
quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself  with  force.  You'll  bo 
saying  the  same  thing  of  Mr.  *****  there,  who  sits  as  quiet." 
This  was  not  well  bred ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass 
without  correction.  "  Nay,  Madam,  what  right  have  you 
to  talk  thus  ?  Both  Mr.  *****  and  I  have  reason  to  take 
it  ill.     You  may  talk  so  of  Mr.  ***** ;  but  why  do  you 
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make  me  do  it  ?  Have  I  said  anything  against  Mr.*****  ? 
You  have  set  him;  that  I  might  shoot  him  :  but  I  have  not 
shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen  three  folio  volumes 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me.  "I  must  put 
you  right,  Sir,"  said  I ;  **  for  I  am  very  exact  in  authenticity. 
You  could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  I  have  none :  you 
might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  is  an 
inattention  which  one  should  guard  against."  Johnson, 
"  Sir,  it  is  a  want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them,  he 
could  have  remembered  their  size." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to-day.  I  saw  him 
again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  time  he  was  not  thought 
to  be  in  immediate  danger :  but  early  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  4th  he  expired.  Johnson  was  in  the  house 
and  thus  mentions  the  event :  "  I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter 
of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face 
that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but 
with  respect  and  benignity."  ^  Upon  that  day  there  was  a 
call  of  the  Literary  Club,  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his 
absence  by  the  following  note  : — 

"  Wednesday  (4th  April). 

"  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  other 
gentlemen  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  call,  when  they 
are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morninor/ 


Mr.  Thrale' s  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to  Johnson, 
who,  although  be  did  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards 
happened,  was  sufficiently  convinced  that  the  comforts 
which  Mr.  Thrale' s  family  afforded  him  would  now  in  a 
great  measure  cease.  He,  however,  continued  to  show  a 
kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  as  it  was 
acceptable ;  and  he  took  upon  him,  with  a  very  earnest 
concern,  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors ;  the  importance 
of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him,  from  his 
circumstances  having  been  always  such  that  he  had  scarcely 
any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life.  His  friends  of  the 
Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might  have  made  a 

^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  184.    First  Edition,  1785. 
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liberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life,  wliicli,  as  Mr.  Thrale 
left  no  son  and  a  very  large  fortune,  it  would  have  been 
highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done  ;  and,  considering  Dr. 
Johnson's  age,  could  not  have  been  of  long  dura.tion  ;  but 
he  bequeathed  him  only  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was 
the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his  executors.  I  could  not  but 
be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous 
manner  of  his  new  oflGice,  and  particularly  of  the  concerns 
of  the  brewery,  which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold. 
Lord  Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  which,  if  not  precisely 
exact,  is  certainly  characteristical ;  that  when  the  sale  of 
Thrale's  brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnson  appeared 
bustling  about,  with  an  ink-horn  and  pen  in  his  button- 
hole, like  an  exciseman;  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
really  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property,  which  was 
to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  "  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a 
parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  ^ 

On  Friday,  April  6,^  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a  club, 
which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  at  the  Queen's 
Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Church vard.  He  told  Mr.  Hoole  that 
he  wished  to  have  a  city  Club,  and  asked  him  to  collect 
one  ;  but,  said  he,  "  Don't  let  them  be  patHots,**  The  com- 
pany were  to-day  very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.     I  have 

*  The  brewery  was  sold  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  brothor  executor,  to 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.,  for  je  135 ,000.  While  on  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  in  1773,  Johnson  mentioned  that  Thrale  "  paid  ^'20,000  a  year 
to  the  revenue,  and  that  he  had/owr  vats,  each  of  whicn  held  1,600  barrels, 
above  a  thousand  hogsheads."  The  establishment  in  Park  Street,  in  the 
Borough,  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  buildings 
extend  over  ten  acres,  and  the  machinery  includes  two  steam-engines. 
The  store -cellars  contain  126  vats,  varying  in  their  contents  from  4,000 
barrels  down  to  500.  About  160  horses  are  employed  in  conveying  beer 
to  different  parts  of  London.  The  quantity  brewed  in  1826  was  380,180 
barrels,  upon  which  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  the  barrel,  £180,090,  was 
paid  to  the  revenue  ;  and,  in  the  last  year,  the  malt  consumed  exceeded 
100,000  qu&rters.— Wright,  1835. 

^  It  seems  unfeeling  to  have  dined  at  a  tavern  the  day  but  one  after 
poor  Thrale's  death  ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  indulge  his  own  morbid  grief. 
He  writes,  April  9,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Our  sorrow  has  different  effects  ; 
you  are  withdrawn  into  solitude,  and  I  am  driven  into  company."  And 
again  (April  12), "  I  give  it  (my  uneasiness)  little  vent,  and  amuse  it  as  I 
can."    Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  195-198. — Qroker, 
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preserved  only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation.  He  said 
he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than 
that  a  precedent  should  be  established  for  hanging  a  man 
for  constructive  treason,  which,  in  consistency  with  his  true, 
manly,  constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being 
mentioned  that  an  opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  noble- 
man, who  totally  resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  abihties,  had  claimed  some  merit 
by  saying,  "  The  next  best  thing  to  managing  a  man's  own 
affairs  well  is  being  sensible  of  incapacity,  and  not  attempt- 
ing it,  but  having  a  full  confidence  in  one  who  can  do  it :  " 
— -Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  paltry.  There  is  a  middle 
course.  Let  a  man  give  application ;  and  depend  upon  it 
he  will  soon  get  above  a  despicable  state  of  helplessness, 
and  attain  the  power  of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's 
with  Gt)vemor  Bouchier  and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom 
had  been  long  in  the  East  Lidies ;  and,  being  men  of  good 
sense  and  observation,  were  very  entertaining.  Johnson 
defended  the  oriental  regulation  of  different  castes  of  men, 
which  was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes 
of  rising  in  society  by  personal  merit.  He  showed  that 
there  was  a  principle  in  it  suflGiciently  plausible  by  analogy, 
"We  see,"  said  he,  "in  metals  that  there  are  different 
species ;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though  one  species 
may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another,  as,  in  the  species 
of  dogs,  the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The  Bramins. 
are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  12, 1  dined  with  him  at  a  bishop's, 
where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Berenger,  and  some 
more  company.  He  had  dined  the  day  before  at  another 
bishop's.  I  have  imfortunately  recorded  none  of  his  con- 
versation at  the  bishop's  where  we  dined  together :  but  I 
have  preserved  his  ingenious  defence  of  his  dining  twice 
abroad  in  Passion- week ;  a  laxity  in  which  I  am  convinced 
he  would  not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  "  The  Eambler"  upon  that  awful 
season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  bv  1  '  -nnnh  more  in 
company,  and  enjoying  more  h 
tracted  a  keener  rehsh  for  p 
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less  rigorous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he  would  not 
acknowledge  ;  but  he  reasoned  with  admirable  sophistry  as 
follows :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  bishop's  calling  company  together 
in  this  week  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing. 
But  you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  precise- 
ness  is  also  a  bad  thing ;  and  your  general  character  may 
be  more  hurt  by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  bishop 
in  Passion- week.  There  might  be  a  handle  for  reflection. 
It  might  be  said,  *  He  refuses  to  dine  with  a  bishop  in 
Passion- week,  but  was  three  Sundays  absent  from  church.' " 
BoswELL.  "Very  true.  Sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be 
uniformly  of  good  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he 
should  refuse  to  dine  with  a  .bishop  in  this  week,  and  so 
not  encourage  a  bad  practice  by  his  example  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  might  not  do 
more  harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  bishop's  character 
by  your  disapprobation  in  refusing  him,  than  by  going  to 
him.'' 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER  IN  LICHFIELD. 

«  London,  April  12,1781. 

"Deae  Madam, 

"Life  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost  my  dear 
friend  Thrale.  I  hope  he  is  happy ;  but  I  have  had  a  great 
loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty  well.  I  require  some  care  of  my- 
self, but  that  care  is  not  inetifectual;  and  when  I  am  out  of 
oi-der,  I  think  it  often  my  own  fault. 

"The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances.  As  it  is  the 
season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated,  I 
hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  partake  of  its  benefits.  My  de- 
sii'e  is  to  see  Lichfield;  but  being  left  executor  to  my  friend,  I 
know  not  whether  I  can  be  spared ;  but  I  will  try,  for  it  is  now 
long  since  we  saw  one  another ;  and  how  little  we  can  promise 
ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by  hourly  ex- 
amples of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that  mortality 
may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest:  your 
letters  wUl  give  me  great  pleasure. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had  his  box ;  but  by 
sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias,  who  very  readily  undertook  its  con* 
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yeyance,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  perhaps  before  now  he  has 
it.  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my  friends.  I 
have  a  great  value  for  their  kindness,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before 
summer  is  past.     Do  wi*ite  to  me. 

"  I  am,  dearest  love,  your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good  Friday,  I  went  to  St. 
Clement's  church  with  him  as  usual.  There  I  saw  again 
his  old  fellow-collegian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I  said,  "  I 
think.  Sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at  church." 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  best  place  we  can  meet  in,  except 
heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too."  Dr.  Johnson 
told  me  that  there  was  very  little  communication  between 
Edwards  and  him  after  their  unexpected  renewal  of  ac- 
quaintance. "  But,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  he  met  me  once 
and  said,  *  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty  book 
called  "  The  Eambler." '  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
leave  the  world  in  total  darkness,  and  sent  him  a  set." 

Mr.  Berenger^  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  very  pleasing. 
We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  conversation  at  a 
house  in  town,  of  which  we  were  all  members,  but  of 
which  Johnson  said,  "  It  will  never  do.  Sir.  There  is  nothing 
served  about  there  ;  neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade, 
nor  anything  whatever ;  and  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  a  man 
does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out 
exactly  as  he  went  in."  I  endeavoured,  for  argument's 
sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  and  talents  might 
have  very  good  intellectual  society,  without  the  aid  of  any 
little  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Bereuger  joined  with 
Johnson,  and  said  that  without  these  any  meeting  would 
be  dull  and  insipid.  He  would  therefore  have  all  the 
slight  refreshments ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  sideboard. 

^  Richard  Berenger,  many  years  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to  his 
present  majesty,  and  author  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship, 
2  vols.  4to.  1771.— Malone.    He  died  Sept.  1782,  aged  62.—Oroker, 

I  dined  at  Mrs.  Boscawen's  the  other  day  very  pleasantly,  for  Berenger 
was  there,  and  was  all  himself,  all  chivalry,  and  blank  verse  and  anec- 
dote. He  told  me  some  curious  stories  of  Pope,  with  whom  he  used  to 
spend  the  summer  at  his  uncle's,  Lord  Cobham. — Hannah  More's  Me- 
moirs, voL  !.,  p.  175. — Croker, 
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"  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  *•  Mr. 
Berenger  knows  the  world.  Everybody  loves  to  have  good 
things  furnished  to  them  without  any  trouble.  I  told 
Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that,  as  she  did  not  choose  to  have  card- 
tables,  she  should- have  a  profusion  of  the  best  sweet- 
meats, and  she  would  be  sure  to  have  company  enough 
come  to  her."  I  agreed  with  my  illustrious  friend  upon 
this  subject ;  for  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  man  a  com- 
posite animal,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  refresh  the 
body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter-day,  after  soldhin 
worship  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone.  Dr. 
Scott,  of  the  Commons,  came  in.  He  talked  of  its  having 
been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his  best  papers  in 
"The  Spectator"  when  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  it,  related  that  Blackstone,  a  sober  man,  com- 
posed his  "  Commentaries  "  with  a  bottle  of  port  before 
him ;  and  found  his  mind  invigorated  and  supported  in 
the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had  lately  been, 
a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his  authority  for  the 
shocking  story  of  Addison's  sending  an  execution  into 
Steele's  house.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "it  is  generally  known ;  it 
is  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  his- 
tory of  that  period  :  it  is  as  well  known  as  that  he  wrote 
*  Cato.'  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once  defended  Addison  to 
me,  by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's 
goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  seize 
them." 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  edu- 
cation at  Oxford  and  that  in  those  colleges  where  instruc- 
tion is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lectures.  Johnson.  "  Lectures 
were  once  useful ;  but  now,  when  all  can  read,  and  books 
are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary.  If  your  atten- 
tion fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is  lost ; 
you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do  upon  a  book."  Dr.  Scott 
agreed  with  him.  "  But  yet,"  said  I,  "  Dr.  Scott,  you  your- 
self gave  lectures  at  Oxford."  He  smiled.  "  You  laughed,'* 
then  said  I,  "  at  those  who  came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went  to  dinner. 
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Our  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  [Mr.  Macbean],^  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and 
resembling  him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figure  and  manner. 
Johnson  produced  now,  for  the  first  time,  some '  handsome 
silver  salvers,  which  he  told  me  he  had  bought  fourteen 
years  ago ;  so  it  was  a  great  day.  I  was  not  a  little 
amused  by  observing  Allen  perpetually  struggling  to 
talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  the 
fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin-Hood  society, 
which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at  Coachmakers*-Hall  for 
free  debate ;  and  that  the  subject  for  this  night  was,  the 
text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles  which  happened 
at  our  Saviour's  death,  "  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came 
out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  imto  many."  Mrs.  Hall  said  it 
was  a  very  curious  subject,  and  she  should  like  to  hear 
it  discussed.  Johnson  (somewhat  warmly).  "  One  would 
not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear  it, — one  would  not  be  seen 
in  such  a  place,  to  give  countenance  to  such  a  meeting." 
I,  however,  resolved  that  I  would  go.  **  But,  Sir,"  said  she 
to  Johnson,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  you  discuss  it."  He 
seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  maintained 
that  we  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body; 
for  the  scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and 
we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the  same  with 
what  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  rise  with 
a  diseased  body ;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness 
as  to  distinguish  identity  of  person."  She  seemed  desirous 
of  knowing  more,  but  he  left  the  question  in  obscurity^ 

Of  apparitions,  he  observed,  "  A  total  disbelief  of  them 
is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  last  day;  the  question  simply  is, 
whether  departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power  of  making 
themselves  perceptible  to  us :  a  man  who  thinks  he  has 

'  This  name  is  supplied  by  Malone. — Editor, 
IV.  S 
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seen  an  apparition  can  only  be  convinced  himself;  his 
authority  will  not  convince  another  ;  and  his  conviction,  if 
rational,  must  be  founded  on  being  told  something  which 
cannot  be  known  but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unf  requent,  of  which  I  had 
never  heard  before, — being  called,  that  is,  hearing  one's 
name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a 
great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reached 
by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs.  "An  acquain- 
tance, on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me,  that 
walking  home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard  him- 
self called  from  a  wood,  by  the  voice  of  a  brother  who  had 
gone  to  America :  and  the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of 
that  brother's  death.  Macbean  asserted  that  this  inex- 
plicable calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of 
his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly  call — 8ami. 
She  was  then  at  Lichfield ;  but  nothing  ensued.  This 
phenomenon  is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other  myste- 
rious fact,  which  many  people  are  very  slow  to  believe,  or 
rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an  obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark  which 
escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were 
both  together  striving  to  answer  him.  He  grew  angry, 
and  called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you  both  speak  at  once, 
it  is  intolerable."  But  checking  himself,  and  softening, 
he  said,  "  This  one  may  say,  though,  you  are  ladies." 
Then  he  brightened  into  gay  humour,  and  addressed  them 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera," 

"  But  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear." 

"What,  Sir,"  said  I,  "are  you  going  to  turn  Captain 
Macheath  ?  "  There  was  something  as  pleasantly  ludicrous 
in  this  scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  contrast  between 
Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching 
Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

1  stole  away  to  Ooachmakers'-Hall,  and  heard  the  difficult 
text  of  which  we  had  talked,  discussed  with  great  decency, 
and  some  intelligence,  by  several  speakers.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of  ghosts  in 
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modern  times,  though  the  argument  for  it,  supported  by 
Mr.  Addison's  authority,  preponderated.  The  immediate 
subject  of  debate  was  embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  having  been  said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  :^-did  they  return  again  to 
their  graves?  or  were  they  translated  to  heaven?  Only 
one  evangehst  mentions  the  fact  (Matthew,  xxvii.  52,  53), 
and  the  commentators  whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make 
the  passage  clear.  There  Is,  however,  no  occasion  for  our 
understanding  it  further  than  to  know  that  it  was 
one  of  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  accompanied  the  most  important  event  that  ever 
happened. 

Or  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the 
happiest  days  that  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Gkirrick,  whose  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  as  sincere  as 
wounded  affection  and  admiration  could  produce,  had  this 
day,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  her.^  The  company  was,  ]M&ss  Hannah 
More,  who  lived  with  her,  and  whom  she  called  her 
chaplain;  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  myself. 
We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly  entertained  at  her  house 
in  the  Adelphi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour 
with  him  "  who  gladdened  life."  She  looked  well,  talked 
of  her  husband  with  complacency,  and  while  she  cast  her 
eyes  on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece, 
said,  that  **  death  was  now  the  most  agreeable  object  to 
her."  The  very  semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering. 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that 
fine  portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lady  Diana's  kindness  is 
now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langton,  the  following 
passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare  : — 


it 


A  merrier  man, 


Within  the  Hmit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  honr*s  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit : 

'  Garrick  died  Jan.  20,  1779. 
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For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse."* 

We  were  all  in  fine  spirits ;  and  I  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  "  I  believe  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made  of 
life."  In  addition  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  we  were 
regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  peculiar  appro- 
priate value.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  and  I  dmnk 
cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health ;  and  though  he 
would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answered,  "  Gentlemen 
I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you  do  me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my  mind  in 
fond  remembrance ;  but  I  do  not  find  much  conversation 
recorded.^  What  I  have  preserved  shall  be  faithfully 
given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  the 
strenuous  Whig,  who  used  to  send  over  Europe  presents 
of  democratical  books,  with  their  boards  stamped  with 
daggers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mrs.  Carter  said,  "  He  was  a 
bad  man:  he  used  to  talk  uncharitably."  Johnson. 
"  Poh !  poh !  Madam ;  who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked 
of  very  uncharitably  ?  Besides,  he  was  a  dull  poor  creature 
as  ever  lived  :  and  I  beheve  he  would  not  have  done  harm 
to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  opposite  principles 
to  his  own.  I  remember  once  at  the  Society  of  Axts,  when 
an  advertisement  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed  me  out 

'  Rosaline's  character  of  Biron.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  ii.  so.  1.-— 
Croker, 

^  Hannah  More  records  remarks  made  by  Johnson,  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  Boswell.  **  Johnson  was  in  full  song, 
and  I  quarrelled  with  him  sadly.  I  accused  him  of  not  having  done 
justice  to  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  He  spoke  disparagingly  of  both. 
I  praised  Lycidas,  which  he  absolutely  abused,  adding,  if  Milton  had 
not  written  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  would  have  only  ranked  among  the 
minor  poets  :  he  was  a  Phidias  that  could  cut  a  '  Colossus  out  of  a  rock, 
but  could  not  cut  heads  out  of  cherry  stones.' "  Memoirs,  vol.  i. ,  p. 
2U.^Editor 
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as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best.  This,  you  will  observe, 
was  kindness  to  me.  I  however  slipt  away,  and  escaped 
It." 

Mrs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person, "  I  doubt  he 
was  an  atheist :  " — Johnson.  "  I  don't  know  that.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to 
ripen  (smiling).  He  might  have  exuberated  into  an 
atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  praised  "Mudge's  Sermons." 
Johnson.  "  Mudge's  Sermons  are  good,  but  not  practical. 
He  grasps  more  sense  than  he  can  hold ;  he  takes  more 
com  than  he  can  make  into  meal;  he  opens  a  wide  pro- 
spect, but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.  I  love  *  Blair's 
Sermons.'  Though  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  presbj- 
terian,  and  every  thing  he  should  not  be,  I  was  the  first  to 
praise  them.  Such  was  my  candour  "  (smiling).  Mbs. 
BoscAWEN.  "  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all 
your  prejudices."  Johnson.  **  Why,  Madam,  let  us  com- 
pound the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour,  and  his 
merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Barnard), 
Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  ^  of.,  the  Treasury,  &c.  &c. 
Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man  could  not 
be  very  entertaining.  Johnson.  "But  it  certainly  may. 
This  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and  repeated,  with- 
out justice.  Why  should  the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less 
entertaining  than  the  life  of  any  other  man  ?  Are  there 
not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a  literary 
life  it  may  be  very  entertaining."  Boswell.  "  But  it  must 
be  better  surely  when  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  active 
variety — such  as  his  having  gone  to  Jamaica ; — or — ^his 
having  gone  to  the  Hebrides."  Johnson  was  not  displeased 
at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  author,  he  told  us  a  curious 
circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he  had  married  a 
printer's  devil.  Eeynolds.  "  A  printer's  devil.  Sir  !  why, 
I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a  creature  with  a  black  face 

'  There  is  a  long  and  painful  account  of  his  suicide  in  Hannah  More's 
Memoirs,  toI.  i.,  pp.  245-246. — ^itor. 
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and  in  rags."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir.  But  I  suppose  h» 
had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her.'*  Then, 
looking  very  serious,  and  very  earnest.  "  And  she  did  not 
disgrace  him ; — the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense.** 
The  word  bottom  thus  introduced  was  so  ludicrous  when 
contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that  most  of  us. could  not  for- 
bear tittering  and  laughing ;  though  I  recollect  that  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadi- 
ness, while  Miss  Hannah  More  slily  hid  h^r  face  behind  a 
lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with  her.  His 
pride  could  not  bear  that  any  expression  of  his  should 
excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend  it:  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  despotic  power,  glanced 
sternly  around,  and  called  out  in  a  strong  tone,  "  Where's 
the  merriment  ?  "  Then  collecting  himself,  and  looking 
awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  impose  restraint,  and 
as  it  were  searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say  the  woman  was  funda^ 
msntally  sensible ; "  as  if  he  had  said.  Hear  this  now, 
and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We  all  sat  composed  as  at  a 
funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together:  we  stopped  a  little 
while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames, 
and  I  said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was  now 
thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the 
buildings  behind  us,  Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  "  Ay,  Sir, 
(said  he,  tenderly)  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot  be 
suppHed.** 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him  very 
often,  and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am 
sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but  little.  I  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters  which  required 
exertion  and  assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  almost  all 
my  time. 

One  day,  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who  were 
then  in  power,  he  said  to  me,  "  Between  ourselves,  Sir,  I  do 
not  like  to  give  Opposition  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how 
much  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry."  And  when  I  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet  the  nation 
was  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  when  whigs  were  in 
power,  compared  the  present  reign,  when  tories  governed  ; 
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— "  VThj,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  consider  that  tories 
having  more  reverence  for  government,  will  not  oppose 
with  the  same  violence  as  whigs,  who,  being  unrestrained 
by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any  means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but  another 
friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  junior,  printer,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  old  and  constant  friend,  printer  to  his  Majesty. 


TO  MRS.  STRAHAN 

•*23rd  April,  1781. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend 
is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how  much  you  suffer  by  the  death 
of  an  amiable  son :  a  man  of  whom  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lament  him.  I  look  upon 
myself  as  having  a  friend,  another  fViend,  taken  from  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  Madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I  could ;  but  I 
know  how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let  me, 
however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofitable 
sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  your  own  life. 
But  when  we  have  all  done  all  that  we  can,  one  friend  must  in 
time  lose  the  other.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  again  dining 
with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.  No  negotiation 
was  now  required  to  bring  them  together ;  for  Johnson  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  former  interview,  that  he  was 
Yerj  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was  this  day  seated 
between  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson  (between  Truth  and 
Reason,  as  General  Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of  it). 
WitiKES.  "  I  have  been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there 
should  be  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  that  the  contro- 
verted elections  for  Scotland  should  be  tried  in  that 
country,  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  and  not 
here ;  for  the  consequence  of  trying  them  here  is,  that  we 
have  an  inundation  of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never 
go  back  again.  Now,  here  is  Boswell,  who  is  come  upon 
the  election  for  his  own  county,  which  will  not  last  a  fort- 
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night."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  ±  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  he  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as 
good  as  another."  Wilkes.  "Pray,  Boswell,  how  much 
may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  of  the  Scotch  bar  ?  " 
Boswell.  "  I  believe,  two  thousand  pounds."  Wilkes. 
"  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that  money  in  Scotland  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England ; 
but  there  is  a  harder  question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland 
gets  possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  nation  ?  "  Wilkes.  "  You  know,  in  the 
last  war,  the  immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried  ofE  by 
the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch  isles ;  he  re-embarked 
with  three  and  sixpence"  Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the  supposed 
poverty  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced,  Mr.  Wilkes 
censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  good 
thing;  there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it.  Classical 
quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world." 
Wilkes.  "  Upon  the  continent  they  all  quote  the  Vulgate 
Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted  here:  and  we  quote 
also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 

We  talked  of  letter- writing.  Johnson.  "It  is  now 
become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can." 
Boswell.  "  Do  what  you  will.  Sir,  you  cannot  avoid  it. 
Should  you  even  write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  letters  would 
be  published  as  curiosities : 

*  Behold  a  miracle,  instead  of  wit ! 

See  two  diiU  Hnes  with  Stanhope^s  pencil  writ.' " 


He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet  Flint,  a 
woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  some  eccentric  talents  and 
much  effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his  acquaintance. 
"  Bet,"  said  he,  "  wrote  her  own  Life  in  verse,*  which  she 
brought  to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her  with  a 

*  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  remembered 
the  first  four  lines  of  this  curious  production,  which  haye  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance : — 
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preface  to  it  (laughing).  I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she 
was  generally  slut  and  drunkard ;  occasionally  whore  and 
thief.  She  nad,  however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on 
which  she  played,  and  a  boy  that  walked  before  her  chair. 
Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counter- 
pane, and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.   Chief  Justice ,  who 

loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favourably,  and  she  was  ac- 
quitted.^ After  which,  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied 
air,  *  Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my  own,  I  shall  make  a 
petticoat  of  it.' " 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  accom- 
panied with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression.  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir ;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating  down  your 
adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their  place." 
Wilkes.  "  But  this  does  not  move  the  passions."  John- 
son :  "  He  must  be  a  weak  man  who  is  to  be  so  moved." 
WiLK3:s  (naming  a  celebrated  orator).  "Amidst  all  the 
brilliancy  of  [Burke's]  imagination,  and  the  exuberance  of 
his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  taste.  It  was  observed 
of  Ap^Ues's  Venus,  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  nourished  by  roses:  his  oratory  would  sometimes 
makes  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks 
whisky." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms  in 
this  country;  and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when,  in  reality,  the  remit- 
tance is  made  not  in  Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie. 
Johnson.  •*  Is  there  not  a  law.  Sir,  against  exporting  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm?"     Wilkes.  "Yes,  Sir;  but 

"  When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world." 

'  Johnson  was  here  guilty,  not  merely  of  coarseness,  but,  it  seems,  of 
scandal;  for  James  Boswelf,  junior, ascertained  from  the  Sessions  paper 
that  Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  September,  1758,  not  by  the 
Chief  Justice  here  alluded  to,  but  before  Sir  William  Moreton,  recorder ; 
and  she  w^as  acquitted  not  in  consequence  of  any  favourable  summing  up 
of  the  judge,  but  because  the  prosecutrix  could  not  prove  that  the  goods 
charged  to  have  been  stolen  were  her  property. — Mahne.—  Croker, 
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might  not  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  real  evident 
necessity,  order  our  own  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our 
own  colonies  ? "  Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of 
recollection  which  distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the 
Middlesex  patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own  ground. 
"  Sure,  Sir,  you  don't  think  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com-' 
mons  equal  to  the  law  of  the  land.'*  Wilkes  (at  once  perceiv- 
ing the  application).  "  God  forbid.  Sir." — To  hear  what  had 
been  treated  with  such  violence  in  "  The  False  Alarm " 
now  turned  into  pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  agree- 
able. Johnson  went  on : — "  Locke  observes  well,  that  a 
prohibition  to  export  the  current  coin  is  impolitic;  for 
when  the  balance  of  trade  happens  to  be  against  a  state, 
the  current  coin  mv^t  be  exported."^ 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this  season  sold  in 
London  by  auction.  Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find 
in  it  such  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons:  seeming 
to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
character  in  the  gay  world  should  have  chosen  to  have 
many  compositions  of  that  kind.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
you  are  to  consider  that  sermons  make  a  considerable 
branch  of  English  literature;  so  that  a  library  must 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a  numerous  collection 
of  sermons:*  and  in  all  collections.  Sir,  the  desire  of 

• 

^  This  is  probably  a  quotation  from  memory  of  the  passage :  When- 
ever the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  and  consumption  exceeds  our 
exportation  of  commodities,  our  money  must  go  to  pay  our  debts  so 
contracted,  whether  melted  or  not  melted  down.  If  the  Law  makes  the 
exportation  of  our  coin  penal,  it  will  be  melted  down ;  if  it  leaves  the 
exportation  of  our  coin  free,  as  in  Holland,  it  will  be  carried  out  in 
specie. — Further  Considerations  concerning  revising  the  Value  of  Money, 
p.  160.     Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  Lond.,  1824. — Editor, 

^  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there  is  in  an  English 
sermon  the  most  comprehensive  and  lively  account  of  that  entertaining 
faculty  for  which  he  himself  was  so  much  admired.  It  is  in  Dr.  Barrow*s 
first  volume,  and  fourteenth  sermon,  ^'Against  foolish  Talking  and 
Jesting."  My  old  acquaintance,  the  late  Corbyn  Morris,  in  his  ingenious 
"  Essay  on  Wit,  Humour,  and  Ridicule,"  calls  it  "  a  profuse  description 
of  wit ; "  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  curtailed,  without  leaving  out 
some  good  circumstance  of  discrimination.  As  it  is  not  generally  known, 
and  may  dispose  some  to  read  sermons,  from  which  they  may  receive 
real  advantage,  while  looking  only  for  entertainment,  I  shall  here 
subjoin  it. 

'*  But  first  (says  the  learned  preacher)  it  may  be  demanded,  what  the 
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augmenting  them  grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  acquisition;  as  motion  is  accelerated  bj  the 
continuance  of  the  vnvpetus.     Besides,  Sir,"  looking  at  Mr. 

thing  we  speak  of  is  ?  Or  what  this  facetiousness  (or  wit^  as  he  calls  it 
before)  doth  import  ?  To  which  questions  I  might  reply,  as  I>omocritu» 
did  to  him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man, '  'Tis  that  which  we  al) 
see  and  know.'  Any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance- 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile- 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many 
garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it 
seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof  than  to 
make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air. 
Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable 
application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes 
it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantsige  from  the  ambiguity 
of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound :  sometimes  it  is  wrapt  in 
a  dress  of  humorous  expression :  sometimes  is  lurket%  under  an  odd 
similitude:  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or 
cleverly  retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme 
of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor, 
in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,. 
a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simpli- 
city, sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange :  sometimes  from 
a  crafty  viresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in 
one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its 
ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable;  being  answerable  to  the 
numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short,, 
a  manner  of  speaking  ont  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason 
teacheth  and  proveth  things  by),  which,  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouth 
ness  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring 
in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth  ad 
miration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special 
felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than 
Tulgar;  it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can 
fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable  skill,  that  he  can  dexte- 
rously accommodate  them  to  the  purpose  before  him :  together  with  a 
lively  briskness  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of 
imagination.  (Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  l-moiKioi, 
dexterous  men,  and  ivrponoi,  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  who 
can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all  things,  or  turn  all  things  to  them- 
selves.) It  also  procnreth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rare- 
ness, as  semblance  of  difficulty  imlMB  mumttifM^jpoi,J^  their  beauty,  but 
their  rarity ;  as  joggling  "     "" 

are  beheld  with  pleasmes)  bj^'  ** 
thoughts:  by  iDStiUiMr  i 
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Wilkes,  with  a  placid  but  significant  smile,  "  a  man  maj 
collect  sermons  with  intention  of  making  himself  better  bj 
them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beaulerk  intended  that  some  time  or 
other  that  should  be  the  case  with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Johnson  to 
hear,  ''Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me  a  present  of  his 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them."  Johnson  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  this  hint ;  but  in  a  little  while  he  called  to  Mr.  Dillj, 
*"  Pray,  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  IMt. 
Wilkes,  with  my  compliments."  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  cour- 
teously received,  and  sat  with  him  a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly  him* 
self  was  called  downstairs  upon  business ;  I  left  the  room 
for  some  time;  when  I  returned,  I  was  struck  with 
observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
literally  tete-d-tete;  for  they  were  reclined  upon  their 
chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  almost  close  to  each  other, 
and  talking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confidential  whisper,  of 
the  personal  quarrel  between  G^oi^e  the  Second  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of  perfectly  easy  sociality 
between  two  such  opponents  in  the  war  of  political  contro- 
versy, as  that  which  I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  picture.  It  presented  to  my  mind 
the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  the  scripture,  when 
the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.^ 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  interval, 
during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did  not  meet.  When  I 
mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
*'  Then,  Sir,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several 


such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or  complaisance ;  and  by 
seasoning  matters,  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang." — [Barrow's  Works,  Cambridge  Edition,  roL  iL* 
p.  4-6. — Editor.^ 

^  Wlien  I  mentioned  this  ^to  the  Bishop  of  Eillaloe  (Dr.  Barnard), 
'^  With  the  goat*'  said  his  lordship.  Such,  however,  was  the  engaging 
politeness  and  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  such  the  social  ffoof 
humour  of  the  oishop,  that  when  they  dined  .together  at  Mr.  Duly% 
where  I  also  was,  they  were  mutually  agreeable. 
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ladies  to  have  eyening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might 
participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were  de- 
nominated Blue-stocking  Clubs ;  the  origin  of  which  title 
being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet^,  whose  dress  was 
remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that 
he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  con- 
versation, that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  grP3.t  a  loss,  that 
it  used  to  be  said,  **  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established. 
Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably  described  a  Blue- 
stocking Club  in  her  "  Bas  Bleu/'  a  poem  in  which  many  of 
the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes  into  these 
circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the 
lively  Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Cork),  who  used 
to  have  the  finest  bit  of  bhie  at  the  house  of  her  mother. 
Lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they 
used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease.  A*  singular 
instance  happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some 
of  Sterne's  writings  were  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly 
denied  it.    "  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  they  have  affected  me." 

Why,"  said  Johnson,  smiling  and  rolling  himself  about, 

that  is  because,  dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When  she 
some  time  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  politeness,  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,. 
I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards  me 

'  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  author  of  tracts  relating  to  natural  Iiis- 
tory,  &c. 

He  died  Dec.  15,  1771,  in  his  seventieth  year ;  and  his  Literary  Life 
and  Select  Works  were  edited,  1811,  by  the  Rer.  William  Coxe,  in  three 
▼ols,  8vo.  Had  Dr.  Doran,  (Life  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  1873,  p.  66,)  carefully 
read  Boswell's  account  of  the  Blue-stocking  Cms,  he  would  have  seen 
that  Boswell  does  not  speak  of  Stillingfle«t  as  •Ifa^jklMybut  as  being 
one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  tfc^yiKia^^B  ^  ■*»*-■«*■# 
commenced  ;  and  Dr.  Doran,  p,  65, 
« blue  stockings,"  first  ooeim  ift^T*' 


« 
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had  a  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of 
Montrose's  with  a  very  agreeable  party ;  and  his  grace, 
a«ccording  to  his  usual  custom,  had  circulated  the  bottle 
very  freely.  .  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to  Miss 
Monckton*s,  where  I  certainly  was  in  extraordinary  spirits, 
and  above  all  fear  or  awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  the  first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with 
<jonfusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum,  I 
placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking  myself  now 
fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous 
manner,  desirous  to  let  the  company  know  how  I  could 
contend  with  Ajax,  I  particularly  remember  pressing  him 
upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and,  as 
an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  hun,  "  What,  Sir, 

supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the (naming  the  most 

charming  duchess  in  his  majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy  ?  "  My  friend  with 
much  address  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as 
quiet  as  possible ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  he 
must  have  felt.^     However,  when  a  few  days  afterwards  I 

^  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the  most  Inge- 
iniou8  turn  I  could  by  the  following  verses : — 

TO   THE   HONOURABLE    MISS    M0NCK.TON. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  from  table  rose, 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach ; 
And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  enter'd  not  abashed, 

From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays. 

At  once  intoxication  flash'd, 
And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze  I 

But  not  a  brilliant  blaze,  I  own ; 

Of  the  dull  smoke, I'm  yet  ashamed; 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown, 

And  not  eniighteu'd,  ciioogh  inflamed. 
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waited  upon  him  and  made  an  apolc^j,  he  behaved  with 
the  most  friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson  and  I 
dined  together  at  several  places.  I  recollect  a  placid  day 
at  Dr.  Butter's,  who  had  now  removed  from  Derby  to 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  London ;  but  of  his  conversation 
on  that  and  other  occasions  during  this  period  I  neglected 
to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall  therefore  insert  here 
some  miscellaneous  articles  which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian 
notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "  making  provision  for  the 
day  that  was  passing  ovef  him,"  appear  from  the  following 
anecdote  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols  :  "In 
the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who  was  an  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his 

*  Shakspeare ;  *  and  observing  that  the  doctor  made  no 
entry  in  any  book  of  the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diffi- 
dently to  ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the 
printed  list  of  subscribers.  *  I  shall  pi^int  no  list  of  stib- 
scrvbers,'  said  Johnson,  with  great  abruptness  ;  but  almost 
immediately  recollecting  himself,  added,  very  complacently, 

*  Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any 
list  of  subscribers :  one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names ; 
the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the  money." 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  in 
argument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to  show 
the  force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore, 
he  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained  ground,  he  had  re- 
course to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once 
when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he 
stopped  me  thus :  "  My  dear  Bos  well,  let's  have  no  more 
of  this ;  you'll  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you 
whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 


Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 
I  hope,  Maria,  you'll  forgive ; 

While  I  invoke  the  powers  above, 
That  henceforth  1  may  wiser  live. 

The  lady  was  eenerously  forgiving,  returned  me  an  obliging  anr 
I  thus  obtained  an  act  qfobliinon,  and  took  care  never  to  offei*^ 
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Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguisli  between 
Johnson  when  he  "  talked  for  victory,"  and  Johnson  when 
he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate.  "  One  of 
Johnson's  principal  talents,"  says  an  eminent  friend  of  his, 
"  was  shown  in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument, 
and  in  a  splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If  you  coidd 
contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without 
any  bias  from  personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be 
victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself,  not  only  con- 
vincing, but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to  con- 
sider conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour  and 
skill :  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  that 
imexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which  appeared  in  his 
own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eagerness  for  colloqidal 
distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of  this  eminent  friend,^  he 

once  addressed  him  thus :  " ,  we  have  now  been  several 

hours  together,  and  you  have  said  but  one  thing  for  which 
I  envied  you." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  considera- 
tions, which  tended  to  discourage  men  from  ^ligence  and 
exertion.  He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  traveller, 
who,  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  told  me,  used  to  say,  "  I  hate 
a  cui  bono  man."  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he 
should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti  ; 
"  That  he*s  a  stupid  fellow.  Sir,"  answered  Johnson. 
"  What  would  these  tanti  men  be  doing  the  while  ?  "  When 
I,  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  indifference 
of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage  us  in  a  course  of 
action,  and  inquiring  a  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble ; 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  in  an  animated  tone,  "  it  is  driving  on  the 
system  of  life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had,  by  General 
Oglethorpe's  means,  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sheb- 
beare.  Indeed  that  gentleman,  whatever  objections  were 
made  to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much  above  the 
class  of  ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  a  respectable  name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his 
admirable  "  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,"  under  the 
name  of  "  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit." 

^  The  Right  Hon.  William  Gerrard  Hamilton. — Malone. 
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Jolmson  and  Shebbeare^  were  frequently  named  to- 
gether, as  having  in  former  reigns  had  no  predilection  for 
the  family  of  Hanover.  The  author  of  the  celebrated 
"Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers'*  introduced 
them  in  one  line  in  a  list  of  those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets 
of  his  present  majesty's  reign."  Such  was  Johnson's  can- 
did refish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  he  allowed  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it  to  him  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  liberties 
with  him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me, 
that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for  having  a  third 
theatre  in  London  solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in 
order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly ;  upon  which 
Goldsmith  said,  "  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who 
can  now  shelter  yourself  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension;** 
and  Johnson  bore  this  with  good  humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  poems,^  which  his 
lordship  had  published  with  his  name,  as  not  disdaining 
to  be  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  My  friend  was  of 
opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  that  charac- 
ter, he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsomely  allowed.* 

^  I  recollect  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  king 
had  pensioned  both  a  He-hear  and  a  She-hear, 

'  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  bom  in  1748 ;  died  in  1825.— 
Croker, 

The  kinsman  and  guardian  of  Byron,  to  whom  Byron  dedicated  the 
second  edition  of  his  Hours  of  Idleness. — Editor. 

*  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  however,  should  be  pretty  well  assured  of 
having  a  real  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  public,  as  writers,  before 
they  venture  to  stand  forth.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  "  All  for  Love," 
thus  expresses  himself :  ''Men  of  pleasant  conversation  (at  least  esteemed 
so)  and  endued  with  a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  are  ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
herd  of  gentlemen  by  their  poetry : 

'  Barus  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
Fortuna.' Juv,  viii.  72. 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with  what 
fortune  has  done  for  them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  but 
they  must  call  their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly  expose  their  naked- 
ness to  public  view  ?  Not  considering  that  they  are  not  to  expect  the 
same  approbation  from  sober  men  which  they  have  found  from  their 
flatterers  after  the  third  bottle:  if  a  little  glittering  in  discourse  has 
rv.  V 
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In  this  I  think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  William 
Whitehead,  in  his  "Elegy  to  Lord  Villiers,"  in  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  "  superior  toils,  demanding  all  their 
care,"  he  discovers  a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their 
court  to  the  Muses  : — 

" to  the  chosen  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  fostering  aid  afford ; 

Their  arts,  their  magic  powers,  with  honours  due 
Exalt ; — but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of  E[illaloe 
before  his  lordship  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed  him 
the  first  time.  He  said,  "  It  would  have  hung  heavy  on 
my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen  him.  No  man  ever  paid  more 
attention  to  another  than  he  has  done  to  me ;  ^  and  I  have 
neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from  being  otherwise  oc- 
cupied.   Always,  Sir,  set  a  high  value  on  spontane< 

passed  them  on  us  for  witty  men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeoeiving 
the  world  ?  would  a  man  who  has  an  ill  title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  £ 
possession  of  it — would  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own  accord  to  be  tried  at 
Westminster  ?  We  who  write,  if  we  want  the  talents,  yet  have  tlia 
excuse  that  we  do  it  for  a  poor  subsistence ;  but  what  can  be  urged 
their  defence,  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  o«% 
of  mere  wantonness  take  pains  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  ?  HoraM 
was  certainly  in  the  right  where  he  said, '  That  no  man  is  satisfied  widk 
his  own  condition.'  A  poet  is  not  pleased  because  he  is  not  rich ;  aad 
the  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them  of  their 
^      iber." 

.This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  there  had  been  once  a  paretty 

si^^%|  altercation   between  Dr.  Barnard  and  him,   upon  a  qnostioB, 

"^h^l^  a  man  could  improve  himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five ;  when 

in  a  hasty  humour  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  not  quite 

Barnard  made  it  the  subject  of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  bk 

)sed  himself  to  learn  different  perfections  from  diffenat 

icluded  with  delicate  irony  : 

**  Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 
[In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace  : 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write, 
[Copy  his  clear  familiar  style, 
Lud,  by  the  roughness  of  his  file, 
Grow,  like  himself,  polite." 

fi  A^hat  asr®^^^^  Johnson  ever  saw  the  poem,  but  I  had  occasion 
to  tina  '  V-.  Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other  better,  their  mutual 
regard  mcreasej   ^^^  johnsoniana,  p.  338.9.] 
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kmdness.  He  whose  inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate 
your  friendship  of  his  own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than 
one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you.'*' 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to  find 
that  a  carpenter,  who  lived  near  him,  was  very  ready  to 
show  him  some  things  in  his  business  which  he  wished  to 
see ;  "  It  was  paying,"  said  he,  "  respect  to  hterature." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having  so 
small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  distinctions  in 
the  state  which  are  the  objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he  not  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  keep  bis  coach  ?  Why  had  he  not 
some  considerable  office?  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  have  never 
complained  of  the  world ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  reason 
to  complain.  It  is  rather  "to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have 
so  much.  My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known.  Here,  Sir, 
was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to  government  at  the  time, 
who  got  a  pension  without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted 
the  great ;  they  sent  for  me ;  but  I  think  they  now  give 
me  up.  They  are  satisfied :  they  have  seen  enough  of  me." 
Upon  my  observing  that  I  could  not  believe  this,  for  they 
must  certainly  be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation ;  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiority,  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir ;  great 
lords  and  great  ladies  don't  love  to  have  their  mouths 
stopped."  This  was  very  expressive  of  the  effect  which  the 
force  of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could 
not  but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have  f  oimd 
themselves  strangely  diminished  in  his  company.  When 
I  warmly  declared  how  happy  I  was  at  all  times  to  hear 
him, — "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  he ;  "  but  if  you  were  lord  chan- 
cellor it  would  not  be  so :  you  would  then  consider  your 
own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  this  remark.  But  certainly  one  should  think  that  in 
whatever  elevated  state  of  Hf  e  a  man  who  Tcnew  the  value 
of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  be  placed,  though  he 
might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
appear  lessened  by  comparison,  yet  he  would  frequenth- 
gratify  himself  in  private  with  the  participation  of  the 
rich  intellectual  entertainment  which  Johnson  could  fur- 
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nish.  Strange,  however,  is  it  to  consider  how  few  of  the 
great  sought  his  society ;  so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to 
take  occasion  for  satire  on  that  account,  very  conspicuous 
objects  present  themselves.  His  noble  friend,  Lord  Eli- 
bank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man  procured  an  inter- 
view with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  him  more,  it 
showed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of 
relish  for  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale 
justly  and  wittily  accounted  for  such  conduct  by  saying, 
that  Johnson's  conversation  was  much  too  strong  for  a 
person  accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flattery  ;  it  was 
mustard  in  a  young  child* s  mouth ! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous  Tory,  but 
not  enough  "according  to  knowledge,"  and  should  be 
obliged  to  him  for  "  a  reason,"  he  was  so  candid,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well,  that  I  begged  of  him  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said,  and  I  wrote  down  as  follows : — 


"  Of  Tory  and  Whig. 

"  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will  agree.  Their 
principles  are  the  same,  though  their  modes  of  thinking  are  dif- 
ferent. A  high  Tory  makes  government  unintelligible ;  it  is  lost 
in  the  clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes  it  impracticable :  he  is  for 
allowing  so  much  liberty  to  every  man,  that  there  is  not  power 
enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for 
establishment,  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig  is  for  innovation.  A 
Tory  does  not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to  government ;  but 
that  government  should  have  more  reverence.  Then  they  differ 
as  to  the  church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power 
to  the  clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence, founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind :  the  Whig  is  for 
limiting  and  watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy.' 


t» 


TO  MR.  PERKINS. 

"June  2,  1781. 
"Sib, 

"  However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hitherto  for- 
gotten the  note ;  but  I  have  now  sent  it,  with  my  good  wishes 
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for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partner,'  of  whom,  from  our 
short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise  than  favourably. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  *^  8am.  Johnson.** 

On  Saturday,  June  2, 1  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  had 
promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at 
Sonthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  worthy  friends,  the 
booksellers,  in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of 
the  party  this  year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to 
go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked 
Httle  to  us  in  the  carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  read- 
ing Dr.  Watson's  ^  second  volume  of  "  Chemical  Essays," 
which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia," on  which  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ;  having 
told  us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  first 
finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this  day, 
and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  me 
the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

"  By  what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus 
powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa 
for  trade  or  conquest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade 
their  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their 
natural  princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  carried  them  back  would 
bring  us  thither."  "They  are  more  powerful.  Sir,  than  we 
(answered  Imlae),  because  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will 
always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other 
animals.  But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being." 

*  Mr.  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  cele- 
brated apologist  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remarkable  for  main- 
taining the  principles  of  his  venerable  progenitor,  with  as  much  of 
elegance  of  modern  manners  as  is  consistent  with  primitive  simplicity. 

Dit-d  in  lS3l,—Croker. 

^  Kow  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  poorest  bishoprics  in  this  king- 
dom. His  lordship  has  written  with  much  zeal  to  sliow  the  propriety  of 
equalising  ihe  revenues  of  bishops.  He  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
burnt  all  his  chemical  papers.  '1  he  friends  of  our  excellent  constitution, 
now  assailed  on  every  siae  by  iimovators  and  levellers,  would  have  less 
regretted  the  suppression  of  some  of  his  lordship's  other  writings. 
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He  said,  "  This,  Sir,  no  man  can  explain  otherwise." 
We  stopped  at  Welwyn,  where  I  wished  much  to  see,  in 
company  with  Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  author  of 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Young.  Here  some  address  was  requisite,  for  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young ;  and  had  I  proposed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he  would  have 
checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  been  offended.  I  therefore 
concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I  should  steal  away  from 
Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what  reception  I  coiQd  pro- 
cure from  Mr.  Young :  if  unfavourable,  nothing  was  to  be 
said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and  notify  it  to 
them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's,  found  he  was  at  home, 
sent  in  word  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  was  shown  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady, 
his  daughter,  were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  be  a  plain, 
civil,  country  gentleman ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for 
presuming  to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see 
his  place  if  he  would  give  me  leave,  he  behaved  very  cour- 
teously, and  answered,  "  By  all  means.  Sir.  We  are  just 
going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit  down  ?  "  I  thanked  him, 
but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  with  me  from  London, 
and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him :  that 
my  name  was  Boswell ;  I  had  travelled  with  him  in  the 
Hebrides.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  should  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
send  for  him?"  Availing  myself  of  this  opening,  I  said 
that  "I  would  go  myself  and  bring  him  when  he  had 
drunk  tea ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."  Having 
been  thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  in- 
formed Dr.  Johnson  that  "  Mr.  Young,  the  son  of  Dr.  Young, 
the  author  of  'Night  Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  left, 
desired  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house 
where  his  father  lived."  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  in- 
quiry how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go; 
and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  he  addressed 
him  with  a  very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
come  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know  that 
great  man  your  father."  We  went  into  the  garden,  where 
we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row 
of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Yoimg,  which  formed  a  handsome 
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Gk)tluc  arcli.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  a  fine  grove.  I  beheld 
it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  outside 
wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Ambulantes  in  horto  audie- 
hcmt  vocem  Dei ;"  and  in  the  reference  to  a  brook  by  which 
it  is  situated,  "  Vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horami,^*  &c.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Young,  that  I  had  been  told  his  father  was 
cheerful.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  he  was  too  well  bred  a  man 
not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy  when 
alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after  my  mother's  death, 
and  he  had  met  with  many  disappointments."  Dr.  John- 
son observed  to  me  afterwards,  "  That  this  was  no  favour- 
able account  of  Dr.  Young ;  for  it  is  not  becoming  in  a 
man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained  as 
much  preferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time."  The  last 
part  of  this  censure  was  theoretically  made.  Practically, 
we  know  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued 
very  long,  in  proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere.  No 
man  knew  this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  monument 
erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father.  Mr.  Young  mentioned 
an  anecdote,  that  his  father  had  received  several  thousand 
poimds  of  subscription-money  for  his  "  Universal  Passion," 
but  had  lost  it  in  the  South  Sea.^  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  subscrip- 
tion-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  imcertainty  of  profit 
with  which  authors  and  booksellers  engage  in  the  publica- 
tion of  literary  works.  Johnson.  "  My  judgment  I  have 
foimd  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  book."  Bos- 
well.  "Pray,  Sir,  have  you  been  much  plagued  with 
authors  sending  you  their  works  to  revise  ? "  Johnson. 
"No,  Sir;  I  have  been  thought  a  sour  surly  fellow." 
BoswELL.  "Very  lucky  for  you.  Sir, — in  that  respect." 
I  must  however  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  what  he 
now  said,  which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be 

*  This  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of  dates.  The  first 
four  satires  of  Young  were  published  in  1725.  The  South  Sea  scheme 
(which  no  doubt  was  meant)  was  in  1720. — Malone, 
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the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure  authors  to 
read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted  them 
with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himseK  very  happy  at  Squire  Dilly's,  where 
there  is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty 
welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church, 
which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house.  It  being  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was 
administered,  and  I  stayed  to  partake  of  it.  When  I 
came  afterwards  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  he  said,  "  You 
did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  communion:  I  had 
not  thought  of  it."  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain  different 
opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of 
that  ordinance  without  considerable  premeditation ;  others, 
that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  proper  frame 
of  mind  to  discharge  any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion, 
may,  without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A 
middle  notion  I  believe  to  be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that 
communicants  need  not  think  a  long  train  of  preparatory 
forms  indispensably  necessary;  but  neither  should  they 
rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful  and  mysterious 
an  institution.  Christians  must  judge,  each  for  himself, 
what  degree  of  retirement  and  self-examination  is  neces- 
sary upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope,  for  the  felicity 
of  human  nature,  many  experience, — in  fine  weather, — at 
the  country-house  of  a  friend, — consoled  and  elevated  by 
pious  exercises, — I  expressed  myself  with  an  unrestrained 
fervour  to  my  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend."  "  My 
dear  Sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  man  ;  and  I  am  very  good 
now.  I  fear  Grod,  and  honour  the  king ;  I  wish  to  do  no 
ill,  and  to  be  benevolent  to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  benignant  indulgence ;  but  took  occasion  to  give 
me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  "Do  not.  Sir,  accustom 
yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is  a  middle  state 
of  mind  between  conviction  and  hypocrisy,  of  which  manj 
are  unconscious.     By  trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may 
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graduallj  come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject 
to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  A 
man  who  is  in  that  state  should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if 
he  declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and 
is  irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence  in  him, 
no  more  thaii  in  a  tiger.  But,  Sir,  no  man  belieyes  him- 
self to  be  impelled  irresistibly ;  we  know  that  he  who  says 
he  beheves  it,  lies.  Favourable  impressions  at  particular 
moments,  as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful 
and  dangerous.  In  general,  no  man  can  be  sure  of  his 
acceptance  with  Grod ;  some,  indeed,  may  have  had  it  re- 
vealed to  them.  St.  Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may 
have  had  a  miracle  wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  oh- 
tained  supernatural  assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and 
beatitude ;  yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope, 
also  expresses  fear,  lest  having  preached  to  others,  he  him- 
self should  be  a  castaway." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our  acquaintance,  as 
to  there  being  merit  in  religious  faith,  being  mentioned : — 
JoHNSOK.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir,  the  most  licentious  man,  were 
hell  open  before  him,  would  not  take  the  most  beautiful 
strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  apostle  says,  live 
by  faith,  not  by  sight." 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,  in  consequence  of  the 
i^ill  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour.^ 
After  some  conversation,  which  he  desired  me  to  remem- 
ber, he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me  as  follows : — 

*'  With  respect  to  origmal  sin,  the  inquiry  is  not  necessary ; 
for,  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evi- 

^  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sermon  *'  On  the  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,"  with  admirable  acateness  thns  addresses  the  opposers  of  that 
doctrine,  which  accoants  for  the  confusion,  sin,  and  misery  which  we 
nnd  in  this  life :  '*  It  would  be  serere  in  Grod,  you  think,  to  degrade  us  to 
such  a  sad  state  as  this,  for  the  offence  of  oar  first  parents :  but  you 
can  alluw  him  to  place  us  in  it  without  any  iii<1nrMB«|f|    AjftW  ''^" 


mities  ksamed  by  not  being  ascribed  to  AdMif. 
nnhtappyy  is  it  not  still  tmhi^ipj, 
aggravaiion  of  this  refleetiooy  thift  tf 
designed,  tbeie  seems  to  be 
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dentlj  and  confessedly  so  corrnpt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  insufficient  to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  conception  of  vica- 
rious punishments,  it  is  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession  of 
mankind  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the 
practice  of  sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety 
of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the  sentiments 
and  practice  of  mankind  have  contradicted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was 
offered  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
*  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it 
must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse that  God  should  make  known  his  perpetual  and  irrecon- 
cileable  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might  indeed  punish, 
and  punish  only  the  offenders :  but  as  the  end  of  punishment  is 
not  revenge  of  crimes  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more 
becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, less  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally  powerful  to 
promote  goodness.  The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  an4 
warn.  That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and  warn,  which 
shows  evidently  such  abhorrence  of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us 
from  it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have 
committed  it.  This  is  effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  Nothing 
could  more  testify  the  opposition  between  the  nature  of  God  and 
moral  evil,  or  more  amply  displa}^  his  justice,  to  men  and  angels, 
to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings,  than  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  highest  and  purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself, 
to  pacify  the  demands  of  vengeance  by  a  pain^l  death ;  of  which 
the  natural  effect  will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased,  there  is 
a  proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy ;  and  that  such  propi- 
tiation shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of  our 
obedience  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  repentance:  for  obedience 
and  repentance,  such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary. 
Our  Saviour  has  told  us,  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  but  to  fiilfil :  to  fulfil  the  typical  law,  by  the  performance 
of  what  those  types  had  foreshown ;  and  the  moral  law,  by  pre- 
cepts of  greater  purity  and  higher  exaltation.** 

Here  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  with  it."  I  aoknowledgcil 
myself  much  obliged  to  him ;  but  I  begged  that  lie  would 
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go  on  as  to  the  propitiation  being  the  chief  object  of  our 
most  holy  faith.  He  then  dictated  this  one  other  paragraph. 

"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  of  an  unireraal 
sacrifice  and  perpetual  propitiation.  Other  prophets  only  pro- 
claimed the  will  and  the  threatenings  of  God.  Christ  satisfied 
his  justice.'* 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Palmer/  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  a 
better  provision  were  made  for  parish-clerks.  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  a  parish-clerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to 
make  a  will  or  write  a  letter  for  any  body  in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  ^  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning  and  all  their  arts,  were 
not  only  black,  but  woolly-haired.  Mr.  Palmer  asked  how 
did  it  appear  upon  examining  the  mummies  ?  Dr.  John- 
son approved  of  this  test. ' 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard  a  more 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages  of  wealth  than  Dr. 

'  This  nnfortanate  person,  whose  full  name  was  Thomas  Fysche 
Palmer,  afterwards  went  to  Dandee,  in  Scotland,  where  he  officiated  as 
minister  to  a  congregation  of  the  sect  who  call  themselves  Unitarians, 
from  a  notion  that  thej  distinctly  worship  one  God,  because  they  deny 
the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  do  not  advert  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  church  in  maintaining  that  mystery  maintain 
also  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  :  *'  the  Trinity  in  Unity — three  persons 
and  one  God."  The  church  humbly  adores  die  Divinty  as  exhibited  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.  The  Unitarian  sect  vainly  presumes  to  comprehend 
and  define  the  Almighty.  Mr.  Palmer,  having  heated  his  mind  yf'iih 
pc^tical  speculations,  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  our  excellent 
constitution  as  to  compose,  publish,  and  circulate  writings,  which  were 
found  to  be  so  seditious  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  found  guilty  by 
a  jury,  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  him  to  transportation 
for  fourteen  years.  A  loud  clamour  against  this  sentence  was  made  by 
vcme  memb^  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  but  both  houses  approved 
of  it  by  a  great  majority,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  settlemeni  for 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales. 

Note  in  Third  EdUion,  vol.  iv.  p.  129.— Editor, 

Mr.  T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queen's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1772,  and  that  of  S.  T.  B.  in  1781. 
He  died  on  his  return  from  Botany  Bay  in  1803. — Malone, 

*  Taken  firom  Herodotus. 

'  It  appears  from  every  kind  of  evidence,  that  the  Egyptians  had  long 
hair,  and  sharp  and  handsome  features.  At  all  events,  they  were  not 
negroes. — Crofcer. 
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Johnson,  he  this  day,  I  know  not  from  what  caprice,  took 
the  other  side.  "  I  have  not  observed,"  said  he,  "  that  men 
of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy  any  thing  extraordinary  that 
makes  happiness.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  What 
has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ?  The  only  great  instance  that 
I  have  ever  known  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  was  that  of 
Jamaica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  Palmyra,  and  hearing 
that  the  way  was  infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of 
Turkish  horse  to  guard  him.  * 

Dr.  Gibbons,'*  the  dissenting  minister,  being  mentioned, 
he  said,  "  I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons."  And  addressing  him- 
self to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  added,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Tell  him,  if  he'll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea 
in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill,  a  very  respect- 
able man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family,  sent  an  invitation 
to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  Johnson's  very  respect- 
ful politeness.  Though  always  fond  of  changing  the  scene, 
he  said,  "  We  must  have  Mr.  Dilly's  leave.  We  cannot  go 
from  your  house.  Sir,  without  your  permission."  We  all 
went,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  our  visit.  I,  however, 
remember  nothing  particular,  elcept  a  nice  distinction 
which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
memory,  maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was  a  man's  own 
fault.  "To  remember  and  to  recollect,"  said  he,  "are 
different  things.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect 
what  is  not  in  his  mind,  but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind 
he  may  remember  it."  ^ 

^  Henry  Dawkins,  Esq.,  the  companion  of  Wood  andBouverie  in  their 
travels,  and  the  patron  of  Athenian  Stuart. — Croker. 

2  Born  May  31,  1720,  died  February  22,  1785.  In  1748  he  was 
*' called"  to  the  pastoial  charge  of  the  Independent  Congregation  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  and  continued  in  it,  till  his  death.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  Isaac  Watts  (1780),  and  assisted  Johnson  with  materials  for  his  life 
of  Watts.— ElitYor. 

^  Mr.  Bosweli's  note  was,  I  suspect,  imperfect.  A  thing  to  be  either 
remembered  or  recollected  must  equally  have  been  in  the  mind.  In  his 
Dictionary,  Johnson  defines  "  Remember — to  bear  in  mind,  to  recollect, 
to  call  to  mind."  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  the 
words  as  nearly  synonymous  5  but  in  his  definition  of  **  Recollect — to 
recover  memory,  to  gather  what  is  scattered/'  he  makes  the  true  dis- 
tinction. When  the  words  are  to  be  contradistinguished,  it  may  be 
said  that  remembraiice  is  spontaneous^  and  recollection  an  effort ;  and  this, 
I  think,  is  what  Johnson  meant. — Croker 
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•  The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back  on  a 
chair,  which  a  little  before  I  had  perceived  to  be  broken, 
and  pleading  forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  ''  Sir/'  said  he, 
"  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in  general 
very  timorous ; — Johnson.  "  No  wonder,  Sir ;  he  is  afraid 
of  being  shot  getting  Mo  a  house,  or  hanged  when  he  has 
got  (mt  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets  of 
a  translation  from  the  French ;  adding,  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets 
written  against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known 
that  I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  day  in  which  there  is  not  something  about  me  in 
the  newspapers." 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton-Hoe,  to  see 
Lord  Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for  which  I  had  obtained  a 
ticket.  As  we  entered  the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of 
my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  said,  "  I 
shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place."  The  sage,  aware  of 
liuman  vicissitudes,  gently  checked  me  :  "  Don't  you  be  too 
sure  of  that."  He  made  two  or  three  peculiar  observations  \. 
as,  when  shown  the  botanical  garden,  "  Is  not  every  garden 
a  botanical  garden  ?  "  When  told  that  there  was  a  shrub- 
bery to  the  extent  of  several  miles  ; — "  That  is  making  a 
very  foolish  use  of  the  ground ;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well." 
When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure- 
ground  ;  "  Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why  should  we 
walk  there  ?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get  to  the  top  of  it." 
But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much  pleased.  He  said,. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not  regret  having  come  to 
see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed ;  in  the  house,, 
magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor  con- 
venience to  magnificence.  The  library  is  very  splendid  ; 
the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is  very  great ;  and  the  quantity  of 
pictures  is  beyond  expectation,  beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert  that  we  visited 
the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the  king's  birthday  ;  we  dined 
and  drank  his  majesty's  health  at  an  inn  in  the  villacre  of 
Luton. 
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In  the  eyening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to  comply  with 
this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  me  from  his  memory  ; 
for  he  believed  that  he  himself  had  no  copy.  There  was 
An  animated  glow  in  his  countenance  while  be  thus  recalled 
his  high-minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the  court  of 
session,  in  which  I  was  counsel.  The  society  of  procu- 
rators, or  attomies,  entitled  to  practise  in  the  inferior 
courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal  charter,  in 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient  designation 
of  Procurators  changed  into  that  of  Solicitors,  from  a  notion, 
AS  they  supposed,  that  it  was  more  genteel ;  and  this  new 
title  they  displayed  by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  general 
meeting  at  their  hall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  not  distin- 
guished for  humour ;  and,  indeed,  what  happened  on  this 
occasion  may,  in  some  degree,  justify  the  remark;  for 
although  this  society  had  contrived  to  make  themselves  a 
Tery  prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such  as  might 
stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the 
following  paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper  called  "  The 
Caledonian  Mercury." 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us,  the  Worshipful  Society  of 
Chaldeans,  Codies,  or  Running- Stationers  of  this  city  are  resolved, 
in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the  singular  success  of  their 
brethren,  of  an  equally  respectable  Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter 
of  their  Privileges,  particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  pbocubikg, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chairmen, 
porters,  penny-post  men,  and  other  inferior  ranks ;  their  brethren, 

the  R — T — L  S-— L B8,  alias  P — c es,  before  the  inferior 

Courts  of  this  City,  always  excepted. 

"  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successftil,  they  are  further 
resolved  not  to  be  puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  themselves 
with  more  equanimity  and  decency  than  their  r-y-/,  learned,  and 
very  modest  brethren  above  mentioned  have  done,  upon  their  late 
dioiiification  and  exaltation.** 


A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  prosecuted 
Mr.  Eobertson,  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  for  damages ; 
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and  the. first  judgineiit  of  tlie  whole  court  very  wisely  dis- 
missed the  action :  Solveniur  ritu  tahtdce,  tu  miastis  abibis. 
But  a  new  trial  or  review  was  granted  upon  a  petition, 
according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland.  This  petition  I  was 
engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  great  alacrity, 
furnished  me  this  evening  with  what  follows. 

**  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or  the  fame. 
Now  it  is  a  certain  tbing,  it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest 
breaks  no  bones.  They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in 
the  whole  profession  since  this  mischievous  paragraph  has  ap- 
peared ;  and,  as  to  their  reputation,  what  is  their  reputation  but 
an  instrument  of  getting  money  ?  If,  therefore,  they  have  lost 
no  money,  the  question  upon  reputation  may  be  answered  by  a 
very  old  position, — De  minimis  non  curat  prtetor, 

'<  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus  injuriandi  is  not 
worth  inquiring,  if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is, 
there  was  no  animus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus  irritandi} 
which,  happening  to  be  exercised  upon  a  genus  irritabile,  pro- 
duced unexpected  violence  of  resentment.  Their  irritability 
arose  only  &om  an  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  their 
delight  in  their  new  exaltation.  What  might  have  been  borne 
by  a  procurator,  could  not  be  borne  by  a  solicitor.  Your  lord- 
ships well  know,  that  honores  mutant  mores.  Titles  and  dignities 
play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  himself 
grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to 
borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with  their 
resentment  would  be  to  promote  their  frenzy ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  guess  to  what  they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of 
Solicitor  should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

"  We  consider  your  lordships,  as  the  protectors  of  our  rights, 
and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues ;  but  believe  it  not  included  in 
your  high  office,  that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our 
vanity ;  and,  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is  humbly 
hoped  your  lordships  will  dismiss  it. 

**If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen 
another*s  reputation,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
what  punishment  can  be  sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts 
to  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  by 

'  Mr.  Robertson  altered  this  word  to  jocandi,  he  haying  found  in 
Blackstone  that  to  irritate  is  actionable. 
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reclaiming  upon  a  cause  already  determined,  without  any  change 
in  the  state  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the 
judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  uncertainty  and  in- 
constancy in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  to  a  court  ?  Does 
it  not  suppose,  that  the  former  judgment  was  temerarious  or 
negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  public  ? 
Will  it  not  be  said,  that  jus  est  cut  incognitum  aut  vagum  f  and 
will  not  the  consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servttusf  Will 
not  the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows 
himself  wronged  to-day,  hope  that  the  courts  of  justice  will  think 
him  right  to-morrow  ?  Surely,  my  lords,  these  are  attempts  of 
dangerous  tendency,  which  the  solicitors,  as  men  yersed  in  the 
law,  should  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an 
ignorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the  lord  ordinary;  but  from 
lawyers,  the  descendants  of  .lawyers,  who  have  practised  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised  themselves  to  a  higher 
denomination,  it  might  be  expected,  that  they  should  know  the 
reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determination ;  and,  having  been  once 
dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence/* 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court,  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,  without  having  a  single  additional  circumstance 
before  them,  reversed  their  ov^n  judgment,  made  a  serious 
matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mr. 
Eobertson  to  pay  to  the  society  five  pounds  (sterling  money) 
and  costs  of  suit.  The  decision  will  seem  strange  to  Eng- 
lish lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to  London. 
He  was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast :  I  mentioned  a  friend 
of  mine  having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pretty  woman. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve 
not  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very 
estimable.  No,  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty  woman,  unless 
there  are  objections  to  her.  A  pretty  woman  may  be 
foolish ;  a  pretty  woman  may  be  vncked ;  a  pretty  woman 
may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  marry- 
ing a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended ;  she  will  not  be 
persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty 
woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier 
way  than  another ;  and  that  is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  to  Sheffordy 
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virhere,  iaUdng  of  Lord  Bute's  never  going  to  Scotland,  he 
said,  ''As  an  Englishman,  I  should  wish  all  the  Scotch 
gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England ;  Scotland  would 
become  a  province;  they  would  spend  all  their  rents  in 
England."  This  is  a  subject  of  much  consequence,  and 
much  delicacy.  The  advantage  of  an  English  education  is 
unquestionably  very  great  to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents 
ind  ambition ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
>ther  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to  prevent  them 
from  being  totally  estranged  from  their  native  country, 
iny  more  than  a  Cumberland  or  Northumberland  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  educated  in  the  south  of  England.  I 
5wn,  indeed,  that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be 
educated  in  England,  where  they  may  be  perhaps  distin-* 
^shed  only  by  a  nickname,  lavish  their  fortune  in  giving 
3xpensive  entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them,  and 
saimter  about  as  mere  idle,  insignificant  hangers-on  even 
upon  the  foolish  great ;  when,  if  they  had  been  judiciously 
broTight  up  at  home,  they  might  have  been  comfortable 
md  creditable  members  of  society. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate  parting  from  my 
revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  the  Bedford  coach 
md  carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  Messieurs 
[>illy  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford;  dined  with  the 
>fficers  of  the  militia  of  the  county,  and  next  day  proceeded 
>n  my  journey. 


TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

"Bolt  Court,  June  16,  1781. 

'*Dbab  S<b, 

"  How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and  your  invita- 
ion  to  your  new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  con- 
ider  our  friendship  not  only  as  formed  by  choice,  but  as  matured 
)y  time.     We  have  been  now  long  enough  acquaiute<^  ^'' 
aany  images  in  common,  and  therefore  to  have  a  no 
'ersation  which  neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of 
)anion  can  supply. 

IT.  G 
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"  My  *  Lives '  are  now  published ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me 
whither  I  shall  send  them,  that  they  may  come  to  you,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  without  them. 

*'  You  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Thrale  is  disen- 
cumbered of  her  brewhouse ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser 
so  far  from  an  evil,  that  he  was  content  to  give  for  it  an  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.     Is  the  nation  ruined  ? 

"Please  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Rothes, 
and  keep  me  in  the  memory  of  all  the  little  dear  family,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Jane.     I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c.,         **  Sam.  Johnsoa.*' 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and  extensive, 
both  from  inclination  and  principle.  He  not  only  bestowed 
liberally  out  of  his  own  purse,  but  what  is  more  difficult 
as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others,  when  he  had 
proper  objects  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as  well  as 
humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that  when  he 
has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  persons  in  distress,  and 
Mr.  MetcaKe  has  offered  what  Johnson  thought  too  much, 
he  insisted  on  taking  less,  saying,  "  No,  no.  Sir ;  we  must 
not  pamper  them." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
nolds's  executors,  for  the  following  note,  which  was  found 
among  his  paj^ers  after  his  death,  and  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume, his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  him  froin  com- 
municating  to  me  with  the  other  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me.  However  slight 
in  itself,  as  it  does  honour  to  that  illustrious  painter  and 
most  amiable  man,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  it. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

*«June  23,  1781. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"It  was  not   before   yesterday  that   I   received   your 

splendid  benefaction.^     To  a  band  so  liberal  in  distributing,  I 

hope  nobody  will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."* 

'^  The  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in  his  life  of  Reynolds  refers  this  bene- 
faction of  Sir  Joshua's  to  a  donation  to  Jolinson*s  unhappy  friend, 
Mauritius  Lowe. — See  Life  of  l^eypolds,  vol.  ii.,  p.  328. — Editor, 

^  The  following  letter  was  written  at  this  time  by  Johnson  on  reoeir- 
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TO  THOMAS  ASTLE,  ESQ. 

«'  July  17,  1781. 

"SiE, 

'*I  am  ashamed  that  you  haye  been  forced  to  call  so 
often  for  your  books,  but  it  has  been  by  no  fault  on  either  side. 
They  have  never  been  out  of  my  hands,  nor  have  I  ever  been  at 
home'  without  seeing  you  ;  for  to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the 
antiquities  of  my  country  is  an  opportunity  of  improvement  not 
wiUingly  to  be  missed. 

"Your  notes  on  Alfred^  appear  to  me  very  judicious  and 
accurate,  but  they  are  too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  you 
are  unknown  to  me,  and  to  most  others ;  and  you  must  not  think 
too  favourably  of  your  readers  :  by  supposing  them  knowing,  you 
will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land,  and  value  of  money, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  gold  eoin  ? 

"  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  manners  and  transactions  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted  either  diligence  or  opportunity, 
or  both.  You,  Sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  I  wish  you 
both  diligence  and  success.     I  am,  Sh*,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnsow." 

ing  from  Mrs.  Reynolds,  sister  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  copy  of  her 
Essay  on  Taste,  privately  printed,  but  nerer  published. 

TO  MRS.  FRANCES  REYNOLDS. 

"  Bolt  Court,  July  21,  1781. 

'*  Dearest  Madav, 

"  There  is  in  these  [papers  ?J  such  force  of  comprehension,  such 
nicety  of  observation,  as  Locke  or  Pascal  might  be  proud  of.  This  I 
say  with  an  intention  to  have  you  think  I  speak  my  opinion.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  printed  in  their  present  state.  Many  of  your 
notions  seem  nut  very  clear  in  your  own  mind ;  many  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  and  expanded  for  the  common  reader :  the  expression  almost 
everywhere  wants  to  be  made  clearer  and  smoother.  You  may,  by 
revisal  and  improvement,  make  it  a  very  elegant  work.  I  am,  my 
dearest  dear,  your  most  humble  servant,  *^  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

— Malone, 

The  version  of  the  letter  however  is  given  from  the  Reynolds  MSS. 
on  Mr.  Croker*8  authority. — Editor, 

^  The  will  of  King  Alfred,  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  from  the  original 
Saxon,  in  the  literary  of  Mr.  Astle,  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 
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The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Dr.  Bumey's 
own  words  : 

"  Dr.  Bumey  related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality  which  his 
writings  had  excited  in  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bumey's,  the  late  Mr. 
Bewley,  well  known  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  Philosopher 
of  Massingham  ;  who,  from  the  Kamblers  and  plan  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  long  before  the  author's  fame  was  established  by 
the  Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,  had  conceived  such  a 
reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  begged  Dr.  Bumey  to  give 
him  the  cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had  received  from  him,  as  a 
relic  of  so  estimable  a  writer.     This  was  in  1755.     In  1760, 
when  Dr.  Bumey  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Temple,  in  London, 
where  he  had  then  chambers,  he  happened  to  arrive  there  before 
he  was  up;   and  being  shown  into  the  room  where  he  was  to 
breakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he  examined  the  contents  of  the 
apartment,  to  try  whether  he  could,  undiscovered,  steal  anything 
to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  another  relic  of  the  admirable 
Dr.  Johnson.     But  finding  nothing  better  to  his  purpose,  he  cut 
some  bristles  off  his  hearth-broom,  and  enclosed  them  in  a  letter 
to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due  reverence. 
The  Doctor  was  so  sensible  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  a  man 
of  genius  and  science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that  he 
said  to  Dr.  Bumey,   '  Sir,  there  is  no  man   possessed    of  the 
smallest  portion  of  modesty,  but  must  be   flattered  with  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man.     Til  give  him  a  set  of  my  Lives,  if  he 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  them.*     In  this  he  kept  his 
word ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
his  friend  with  a  present  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance  than  the 
segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but  soon  afler  introducing  him 
to  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt  Court,  with  whom  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  conversing  a  considerable  time,  not  a  fortnight 
before  his  death  ;  which  happened  ^  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  during 
his  visit  to  Dr.  Bumey,  in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  lived  and  died  before.'* 

*  "  The  humble  but  devoted  preserver  of  the  bristly  tuft  of  the  Bolt 
Court  hearth -broom.*'  So  Madame  D^Arblay  fantastically  describes 
him  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey,  vol.  ii.,  p.  350 ;  but  is  rebuked  by 
Ml*.  Croker  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Bolt  Court  hearth-brush ;  whereas 
the  article  which  furnished  the  opportunity  for  this  joke,  belonged  to 
the  furniture  of  Johnson's  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Bewley  died  Sept» 
n^ti,— Editor. 
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In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-books  is  the  following 
minute: 

"  August  9,  3  P.M.,  SBtat.  72,  in  the  summer-house  at  Streat- 
ham. 

"  After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neglected,  I  have 
retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that 
I  may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to  appear 
before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whose  infinite  mercy  I 
humbly  call  for  assistance  and  support. 

"  My  purpose  is, — To  pass  eight  hours  eveiy  day  in  some 
-serious  employment. 

"  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six  weeks 
upon  the  Italian  language  for  my  settled  study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these  moments 
of  solitude !  and  how  spirited  are  his  resolutions  for  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when  afflicted  with  many 
complaints ! 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lichfield, 
and  Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good  reasons  might  be 
given  in  the  conjectural  yet  positive  manner  of  writers, 
who  are  proud  to  account  for  every  event  which  they 
relate.  He  himself,  however,  says,*  "  The  motives  of  my 
journey  I  hardly  know :  I  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not 
willing  to  miss  it  again."  But  some  good  considerations 
arise,  amongst  which  is  the  kindly  recollection  of  Mr. 
Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham.  "  Hector  is  likewise  an 
old  friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that 
passed  through  the  school  with  me.  We  have  always 
loved  one  another;  perhaps  we  may  be  made  better  by 
some  serious  conversation,  of  which,  however,  I  have  no 
distinct  hope." 

He  says,  too,  "  At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to 
show  a  good  example  by  frequent  attendance  on  public 
worship."'^ 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest  of  this  year 
was,  I  know  not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  side.     I 

'  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  195.    First  edition. 
2  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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wrote  him  one  letter  to  introduce  Mr.  Sinclair  (now  Sir 
John),  the  member  for  Caithness,^  to  his  acquaintance; 
and  informed  him  in  another  that  my  wife  had  been  again 
affected  with  alarming  symptoms  of  illness. 

In  1782  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  history  of  his 
life  this  year  is  little  more  than  a  mournful  recital  of  the 
variations  of  his  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  it 
will  appear  from  his  letters,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  in  no  degree  impaired. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*«Jan.  5, 1782. 

**DfiAR  Sib, 

"  I  sit  down  to  answer  yonr  letter  on  the  same  day  in 
which  I  received  it,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the 
year  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows  him- 
self in  the  wrong ;  and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  my  long 
silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  was,  I 
believe,  never  brought. 

"  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year ;  and  I  can  give 
no  very  laudable  account  of  my  time.  I  am  always  hoping  to  do 
better  than  I  have  ever  hitherto  done.  My  journey  to  Ash- 
bourne and  Staffordshire  was  not  pleasant ;  for  what  enjoyment 
has  a  sick  man  visiting  the  sick  ?  Shall  we  ever  have  another 
frolic  like  our  journey  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

"  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount  her  complaints : 
in  losing  her  you  will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  tossed,  without 
stability,  by  the  waves  of  life.^  I  wish  both  you  and  her  very 
many  years,  and  very  happy. 

"  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  that  I  cin  send  you  nothing  particular.  All  your  friends, 
however,  are  w;ell,  and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to  London. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

^  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart. ;  a  volmninous 
writer  on  agriculture  and  statistics. — Croker, 

'  The  truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sad  experience. 
Mrs.  Boswell  died  June  4,  1789. — MaJone, 
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At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had  once  been  to 
sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett ; 
which  event  he  thus  communicated  to  Dr.  Lawrence. 

"Jan.  17,  1782. 
"SlE, 

"Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last  night 
eminently  cheerfiil,  died  this  morning.  The  man  who  lay  in 
the  same  room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to 
make  him  speak,  but  without  effect.  He  then  called  Mr.  Hol- 
der, the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came  he  thought  him 
dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.  So  has  ended 
the  long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless  man.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam  Johnson.'* 

Li  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my  possession  is 
the  following  entry  : 

"  January  20,  Sunday,  Robert  Levett  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He 
died  on  Thursday,  17,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instan- 
taneous death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend :  I  have  known 
him  from  about  1746.  Commendavi,  May  God  have  mercy  on 
him !    May  he  have  mercy  on  me  I " 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett^  that 
he  honoured  his  memory  with  the  following  pathetic 
verses : 

"  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

"  Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend  : 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

"  Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind  ; 

^  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb.,  1785. 
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Nor,  letter*d  arrogance,^  deny 
Thj  praue  to  merit  unrefined. 

'*  When  fainting  Katnre  calFd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 

Hi«  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

"  In  misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die.^ 

"  No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride : 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supply'd. 

**  His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employed. 

**  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

"  Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 


TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 

«  Feb.  4, 1782. 
^^  Dear  Madam, 

"  Mrs.  Williams  showed  me  your  kind  letter.     Thi^  ^ 
habitation  is  now  but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  wit^ 

'  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkins'  Life  of 
ignorance  "  is  printed. 
^  Johnson  repeated  this  line  to  mr  "'^  •< 

"  And  labour  s**** 

But  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  ti 
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of  diseftse  and  desdu  Of  the  four  inmateft,  one  has  be«n  suddenly 
snatdied  awsj ;  two  are  oppresaed  bj  ^erj  afflictrre  and  dan* 
gerooB  ilhie« ;  and  I  tned  jesfeerday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a 
third  bleeding  from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some  time  distrewed 
me,  and  I  think  mjself  to-daj  moch  better. 

*^I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that  yon  are  so  far  recovered 
as  to  go  to  Bath.  L^  me  once  more  entreat  yon  to  stay  tilt 
yonr  health  is  not  only  obtained,  bat  confirmed.  Your  fortune 
is  snch  as  that  no  moderate  expense  deserves  yoor  care ;  and 
you  hare  a  husband  who,  I  beliere,  does  not  regard  it.  Stay, 
therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well.  I  am,  for  my  part,  rery  much 
deserted ;  but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hope  God  will  bless  you, 
and  I  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish  for  me.  I  am,  dear 
Madam,  &c.,  **  Sam.  Jorhsok.** 


TO  EDMUND  MALONE,  ESa 

"Feb.  27,  1782. 
"Sib, 

"  I  have  for  many  weeks  been  so  much  out  of  order,  that 
I  have  gone  out  only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale*s,  where  1  can  use 
all  the  freedom  that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take 
it  amiss,  that  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.  I  hope,  here- 
after to  see  you  often.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johksoh.** 


TO  THE  SAME. 


"March  2,  1782. 


"Djbab  Sir, 

^  •*  I  hope  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  enjoy 

kindness  of  my  friends.     I  think  this   wild  adherence  to 

!»*  more  unaccountable  than  the  obstinate  defence  of 

■Kssin  answer  to  one  which  aoeompanied  one  of  the  earliest 

'  *ect  of  Cbatterton's  forgery,  entitled  Caraory  Obser- 

attriboced  to  Thomas  Rowley,  &c.     Mr.  Thomas 

'^  appeared  about  three  months  afterwards; 

Vindication  of  his  Appendix,  in  the  som- 

-»'«-»^«rs  in  this  daring  imposture  nothing 

'-It  had  been  said  before."     Dariof^, 
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Ossian.  In  Ossian  there  is  a  national  pride,  which  may  be  for- 
given,  though  it  cannot  be  applauded.  In  Chatterton  there  is 
nothing  but  the  i*esolution  to  say  again  what  has  once  been  said. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  **  Sam  Johnson." 

These  short  letters  show  the  regard  which  Dr.  Johnson 
entertained  for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the  more  he  is  known  is 
the  more  highly  valued.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Johnson  was  prevented  from  shanng  the  elegant  hospi- 
tality of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would  in 
every  respect  have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr.  Malone,  who 
has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare, 
has,  in  his  Preface,  done  great  and  just  honour  to  John- 
son's memory. 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  TORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*<  London,  March  2,  1782. 

**Dear  Madam, 

*'  I  went  away  from  Lichfield  ill,  and  hare  had  a  trouble- 
some time  with  my  breath.  For  some  weeks  I  have  been  dis- 
ordered by  a  cold,  of  which  I  could  not  get  the  violence  abated 
till  I  had  been  let  blood  three  times.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
so  bad  but  that  I  could  have  written,  and  am  sorry  that  I 
neglected  it. 

"  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy.  Both  Williams  and  Des- 
moulins  and  myself,  are  very  sickly ;  Frank  is  not  well ;  and 
Poor  Levett  died  in  hisi  bed  the  other  day  by  a  sudden  stroke. 
I  suppose  not  one  minutie  passed  between  health  and  death.  So 
uncertain  are  human  thilngs. 

"  Such  is  the  appearajnce  of  the  world  about  me ;  I  hope  your 
scenes  are  more  cheerfujl.     But  whatever  befalls  us,  though  it  is 

however,  as  this  fiction  wasi;,  and  wild  as  was  the  adherence  to  Chatterton, 
both  were  greatly  exceedlied  in  1795  and  the  following  year,  bv  a  still 
more  audacious  imposturet;,  and  the  pertinacity  of  one  of  its  adherents, 
who  has  immortalized  his  :  name  by  publishing  a  bulky  volume,  of  which 
the  direct  and  manifest  ofagect  was,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  certain 
papers  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  after  the  fabricator  of  the  spurious 
trash  had  publicly  acknow^ledged  the  imposture ! — Malone, 

An  allusion  to  Ireland*  's  contemptible  imposture  of  the  Shakespeare 
manuscripts.— iJiiYor. 
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wrviseti  luuci.    reiievijt..  ou:   .    an.    rer-    teiia«>«    - 

-     ,  .  »-"Uf.^     aril     ftas.'-    /i:;r-.  . 

iioiie  tuat  tiK-  Fpmii'  wil;  recover  mt.  anc  Trni-    ^    ^ 

fliiiill   aet   iuicnueir    ajiaiL  tv?   ,  wii.  no-    a«-ia 

year  tt-  tiit  -eiK^  v.  auiuiuL 

yet  rtwiL  im:- neiixmn   lyr   2  weiprvt   tn«r  «-,    ,, 
dixion. 

-Ti.  bt  «-^.aiu:   u    «^.   notmur  nn:  ....-nr^    «^,   ,,,,,   ^ 
bur  b  siloomy  buh-     du:  .  jiotk  r>«tter  timft..  o^or.  i,    tr.^  v-  ^ 
wiU   cumt:   anc    ^rx,al^.e•   tni^  wnrit    n«,'   v.-i,Mhr.)r-:   ..     .-/J;!; 
aball  be  imimy  ul  u^i^   iitaa      J-n;-  ,.:  ^,  ^,  ^^J,     " ;,  . 
Make  mv  -ompiimeiiu  xi  Jkir*..  Cnr,,..  an^  M;^   <,Vk,    „„,    '  ' 
old  friend.  BetLv  ijuiie;. .  aiiL  tc  aL  ibc  I.vritiHr.  |».jip.  '    '"' 

I  arr..  Av.. 

On  tilt  duT  oil  VhiciL  xLis  letter  ^ 
**  PcKir  Lafrrenee  liar 
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luiTe  loflt  the  conversation  of  a  learned  intelligent,  and  eommn- 
nicative  companion,  and  a  firiend  whom  long  familiaritj  has  much 
endeared.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  hare 
known. — Xostrum  omnium,  miserere  DeiuJ*  ^ 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  cnstom,  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence concerning  his  own  health,  to  use  the  Latin  language. 
I  have  been  favoured  bj  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these 
letters  as  a  specimen : 


"  T.  LAWRENaO,  MEDICO  S. 

'' Mails  CaWndift,  1782. 

*''  Novum  frigijA^  nova  tnssis,  nova  spirandi  difficnltas,  noram 
sanguinis  missionem  suadent,  qnam  tamen  te  inconsolto  nolim 
fieri.  Ad  te  venire  vix  possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias. 
Licere  vel  non  licere  nno  verbo  dicendum  est;  cetera  mihi  et 
Holdero^  reliqneris.  Si  per  te  licet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum 
ad  me  deducere. 

"  Postqukm  tu  discesseris  qub  me  vertam?"* 

^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  200.    First  edition. 

Dr.  Lawrence  had  long  been  his  friend  and  confidant.  The  oonver- 
sation  I  saw  them  hold  together  in  Essex  Street,  one  day  in  the  year 
1781  or  1782,  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  made  a  singular  impreasiun  on 
my  mind.  He  was  himself  exceedingly  ill,  and  I  accompanied  him 
thither  for  advice.  The  physician  was,  however,  in  some  respects,  mors 
to  be  pitied  than  the  patient :  Johnson  was  panting  under  an  asthma 
and  dropsy ;  but  Lawrence  had  been  brought  liome  that  very  morning 
struck  with  the  palsy,  from  which  he  had,  two  hours  before  we  came, 
strove  to  awaken  himself  by  blisters :  they  were  both  deaf,  and  scarce 
able  to  speak  besides ;  one  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  other  from 
paralytic  debility.  To  give  and  receive  medical  counsel,  therefore,  they 
fairly  sat  down  on  each  side  a  table  in  the  doctor^s  gloomy  apartment, 
adorned  with  skeletons,  preserved  monsters,  and  agreed  to  write  Latin 
billets  to  each  other.  Such  a  scene  did  I  never  see.  ^Yon,"  said 
Johnson,  '^  are  timicU  and  gelicU ;"  finding  that  his  friend  had  pre- 
scribed palliative  not  drastic  remedies.  '*  It  is  not  me,^  replies  poor 
Lawrence,  in  an  interrupted  voice ;  ''  'tis  nature  that  is  gelide  and 
timidt.''  In  fact  he  lived  but  a  few  months  after,  I  believe,  and  retained 
his  faculties  a  still  shorter  time.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  piety  and  pro- 
found learning,  but  little  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  life  or  manners, 
and  died  without  ever  having  enjoyed  the  reputation  he  so  Justly  dc^ 
served. — Anecdotes^  Johnsoniana,  p.  34. — Editor, 

*  Mr.  Holder,  in  the  Strand,  Dr.  Johnson's  apothecary. 

'  Soon  after  the  above  letter,  Dr.  Lawrence  left  London,  bat  not 
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TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON,^  in  Rochester. 

"  Bolt  Court,  March  20, 1782. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another :  and,  what- 
ever has  been  the  reason,  neither  you  have  written  to  me,  nor  I 
to  you.  To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence  and  silence,, 
is  certainly  not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of 
the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  pilgrimage,  of  which  when 
it  is,  as  it  must  be,  taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone 
will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not  forget 
me ;  you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.     It  is  pleasing  in  the- 

before  the  palsy  had  made  so  great  a  progress  as  to  render  him  unable- 
to  write  for  himself.  The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  addressed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  bis  daughters  : 

"  Tou  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladness  I  read  that  you  ha^ 
heard  once  again  that  voice  to  which  we  have  all  so  often  delighted  to* 
attend.  May  you  often  hear  it.  If  we  had  his  mind,  and  his  tongue^ 
we  could  spare  the  rest. 

"  I  am  not  vigorous,  but  much  better  than  when  dear  Dr.  Lawrence 
held  my  ^nlse  the  last  time.  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know,  from  one- 
little  interval  to  another,  the  state  of  his  body.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can  be  possible  for  me  to  forget 
him.     July  22d,  1782. 

*'  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small  advances  which  dear  Dr.. 
liawrence  makes  towards  recovery.  If  we  could  have  again  but  his- 
mind,  and  his  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  his  right  hand,  we  should  not 
much  lament  the  rest.  I  should  not  despair  of  helping  the  swelled 
hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently  and  diligently  supplied. 

'^  Let  me  know  from  time  to  time  whatever  happens ;  and  I  hope  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  interested  in  every  change.  Aug. 
26,  1782. 

'*  Though  the  account  with  which  you  favom'ed  me  in  your  last  letter 
could  not  give  me  the  pleasure  that  I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive 
it ;  for  my  affection  to  my  dear  friend  makes  me  desirous  of  knowing 
his  state,  whatever  it  be.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  continue  to  let  mc 
know,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  you  observe. 

**  Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about  three  months  past,  forced 
my  kind  physician  often  upon  my  mind.  I  am  now  better ;  and  hope 
gratitude,  as  well  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  remembrance." — Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  4,  1783. 

^  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  duty  at  Rochester,  he  is  addresBed 
by  his  military  title. 
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silence  of  solitude  to  think  that  there  is  one  at  least,  however 
distant,  of  whose  benevolence  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom 
there  is  yet  hope  of  seeing  again. 

"  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the  history  is  mourn- 
ful The  spring  of  last  year  deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man 
whose  eye  for  fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon  me 
but  with  respect  or  tenderness;  for  such  another  friend,  the 
general  course  of  human  things  will  not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I 
passed  the  summer  at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no  Thrale ;  and 
having  idled  away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and  neglected 
mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter. 
The  season  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the  friends  sickly 
whom  I  went  to  see.  After  a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a 
habitation  possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women,  where 
my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  whom,  as  he  used  to  tell  me, 
I  owe  your  acquaintance,  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  suddenly,  in  his 
bed ;  there  passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute  between  health  and 
death.  At  night,  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  as  I  was  musing  in  my 
chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon  earnestness,  that,  however  I 
might  alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I  might  remove,  I 
would  endeavour  to  retain  Levett  about  me ;  in  the  morning  my 
servant  brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  called  to  another  state, 
B.  state  for  which,  I  think,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  ^he  was 
very  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  soever  I  valued  him,  I  now 
wish  that  I  had  valued  him  more. 

*•  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks  of  a  disorder, 
from  which,  at  the  expense  of  about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  I  hope 
I  am  now  recovering. 

"  You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful  scene ;  you  see 
George  fond  of  his  book,  and  the  pretty  Misses  airy  and  lively, 
with  my  own  little  Jenny,  equal  to  the  best ;  and  in  whatever 
can  contribute  to  your  quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Hothes 
ready  to  concur.  May  whatever  you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased, 
and  whatever  you  suffer  of  evil  be  diminished.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
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TO  MR.  HECTOR,^  in  Birmingham, 

<' London,  March  SI,  1782. 

"Dear  Sib, 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  myself  to  imagine 
that  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  ^  will  be  glad  to  bear  some 
account  of  me.  I  performed  the  journey  to  London  with  very 
little  inconycnience,  and  came  safe  to  my  habitation,  where  I 
found  nothing  but  ill-health,  and,  of  consequence,  very  little 
cheerfulness.  I  then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung  eight  weeks 
upon  me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expense  of  fifty  ounces  of 
blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my 
recovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances 
towards  us. 

"  Such  is  my.  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  grow  better.  Li 
other  respects  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  anything  more  generally  commended  than  th« 
'Lives  of  the  Poets;*  and  have  found  the  world  willing  enough 
to  caress  ^me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me  to  be  in  much  com- 
pany; but  this  season  I  have  been  almost  wholly  employed  in 
nursing  myself. 

"When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  and  will  not 
put  off  my  visit  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  long  iu 
London,  that  I  did  not  remember  the  difference  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  improved.  You 
will  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope,  when 
we  meet  again,  we  shall  congratulate  each  other  upon  fair  pros- 
pects of  longer  life ;  though  what  arc  the  pleasures  of  the  longest 
life,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  a  happy  death  ?  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours,  most  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


'  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  off,  I  have,  from  the  evident 
meaning,  supplied  a  few  words  and  half  words  at  the  ends  and  beginning 
of  lines. 

^  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  43. — Editor, 
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TO  THE  SAME. 
(  Witfumt  a  date,  but  supposed  to  be  about  this  time,) 

"Dear  Sir, 

''  That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  should  have  care  or 
curiosity  about  my  health  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every 
man  feels  &om  finding  himself  not  forgotten.  In  age  we  feel 
again  that  love  of  our  native  place  and  our  early  friends,  which, 
in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and 
suspended.  You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling  to  one  another ; 
we  have  outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend  to  rival  us  in 
each  other^s  kindness.  In  our  walk  through  life  we  have  dropped 
our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may 
oiTer  us,  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister,  witii 
whom  you  can  divide  the  day ;  I  have  no  natural  friend  left :  but 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect;  I 
]}ave  not  wanted  such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could 
supply.  My  health  has  been,  from  my  twentieth  year,  such  as 
has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day  of  ease ;  but  it  is  at  least 
not  worse ;  and  I  sometimes  make  myself  believe  that  it  is  better. 
My  disorders  are  however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. 

"  I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this  autumn,  and  intend 
to  find  my  way  through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see  you 
and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  welL     I  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

•*  Sam.  Johnson." 


In  one  of  Johnson's  registers'  of  this  year  there  occurs 
the  following  curious  passage :  "  March.  20.  The  ministry 
is  dissolved,  I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks,**  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  whether  there  are  two 
distinct  particulars  mentioned  here?  Or  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  ?    In  support  of  the  last  of 

^  See  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  201.  First  edition.  Mr.  Crokor 
here  corrects  Boswell's  mistake  in  misdating  an  entry,  which  is  wrongly 
given  (Jan.  20)  in  the  Life,  but  correctly  in  the  Prayers  and  Medita* 
tions,  as  above.— £lii^or. 
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these  conjectures  may  be  urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that 
ministry,  which  has  frequently  appeared  in  the  course  of 
this  work ;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what  he  said 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Seward  :  "  I  am  glad  the  ministry  is 
removed.^  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never  disgraced  a 
country.  If  they  sent  a  messenger  into  the  city  to  take 
up  a  printer,  the  messenger  was  taken  up  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  alderman.  If  they 
sent  one  army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was 
defeated  and  taken  before  the  second  arrived.  I  will  not 
say  that  what  they  did  was  always  wrong;  but  it  was 
always  done  at  a  wrong  time." 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates  ;  regretted  that  I  could 
not  come  to  London  this  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet 
somewhere  in  the  summer;  mentioned  the  state  of  my 
a&irs,  and  suggested  hopes  of  some  preferment ;  informed 
him,  that  as  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson "  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler  had  published  at 
Edinburgh  *  what  he  called  "  The  Deformities  of  Johnson." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  March  28,  1782. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  fi:om  each  other 
on  Good-Friday  and  Easter- day,  we  must  be  this  year  content 
to  miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray  for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see 
one  another  yet  firom  time  to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My  dis- 
order has  been  a  cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness ;  but  by 
repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved :  and  next  to  the  recovery 
of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  will  rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  con- 
sider. You  want  to  know  what  you  shall  do  now ;  I  do  not 
think  this  time  of  bustle  and  confusion  like  to  produce  any  advan- 
tage to  you.  Every  man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify  who 
have  contributed  to  his  advancement.     To  come  hither  w  jh 

'  Lord  North's  administration  was  superseded  by  that  of  Lord 
ingham  on  the  19th  of  March. — Croker, 
^  1782. 
IV.  H 
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expectations  at  the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  which  I  find  you 
know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered  prudent.  I 
am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply,  that  you 
have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your  credit.  This  is  to 
set  the  quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate 
your  inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing ;  all  that  you 
receive  must  pay  for  the  past.  You  must  get  a  place,  or  pine 
in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  great  estate.  Poverty,  my 
dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  so  much 
temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  earnestly 
ecjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have  ;  live  if  you  can 
on  less  ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure ;  the  vanity 
will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret :  stay  therefore  at 
home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your  journey  hither. 

** '  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  '  are  said  to  have  got  money  to 
the  collector ;  if  the  *'  Deformities  *  have  the  same  success,  I  shall 
be  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  who  is  I  hope  recon- 
ciled to  me ;  and  to  the  young  people,  whom  I  never  have 
offended.  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea  against 
the  solicitors.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  '*  Sam.  Johnson.** 


Notwithstanding  his  afficted  state  of  body  and  mind 
this  year,  the  following  correspondence  affords  a  proof  not 
only  of  his  benevolence  and  conscientious  readiness  to 
relieve  a  good  man  from  error,  but  by  his  clothing  one  of 
the  sentiments  in  his  '"Bambler,"  in  different  language, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  original,  shows  his  extraordinary 
command  of  clear  and  forcible  expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in  "  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,"  a  passage  in  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson,'* 
article  Death,  had  been  pointed  out  as  supposed  l^y  some 
readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the  words  being,  "  To  die  is 
the  fate  of  man;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is 
generally  his  folly ; "  and  respectfully  suggesting  to  him, 
that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  sentence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  an  acknowledged  friend  of  religion  and  yirtue 
should  not  pass  uncontradicted.  Johnson  thus  answered 
this  clergyman's  letter : — 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR. 
At  Bath. 


"May  15,  1782. 
"  SlB, 

"  Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  recovery,  as  1 
hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the 
acknowledgment  of  your  Christian  letter.  The  book  called  *  The 
Beauties  of  Johnson '  is  the  production  of  I  know  not  whom ;  I 
never  saw  it  but  by  casual  inspection,  and  considered  myself  as 
utterly  disengaged  from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you 
mention)  I  remember  some  notice  in  some  paper ;  but  knowing 
that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I  thought  of  it  ne  more,  nor  do  I 
know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books.  I  am  accustomed  to 
think  little  of  newspapers ;  but  an  opinion  so  weighty  and  serious 
as  yours  has  determined  me  to  do,  what  I  should  without  your 
seasonable  admonition  have  omitted :  and  I  will  direct  my  thought 
to  be  shown  in  its  true  state.  ^  If  I  could  find  the  passage,  I 
would  direct  you  to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenor  is  this : — '  Acute 
diseases  are  the  immediate  and  inevitable  strokes  of  Heaven ;  but 
of  them  the  pain  is  short,  and  the  conclusion  speedy ;  chronical 
disorders,  by  which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious  torture  between 
life  and  death,  are  commonly  the  effect  of  our  own  misconduct 
and  intemperance.  To  die,  &c.' — This,  Sir,  you  see,  is  all  true 
and  all  blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  the  next  week  to  have 
all  rectified.  My  health  has  been  lately  much  shaken;  if  you 
favour  me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  I  have  your  prayers.     I  am,  &c.,  '*  Sam.  Johnson." 

^  What  follows  appeared  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  29, 1 782: — 
**  A  correspondent  having  mentioned  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of 
December  12,  the  last  clause  of  the  following  paragraph,  as  seeming  to 
favour  suicide ;  we  are  requested  to  print  the  whole  passage,  Rambler, 
Ko.  85,  that  its  true  meaning  may  appear,  which  is  not  to  recommend 
suicide,  but  exercise. 

^'  Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  which  we  are 
decreed ;  but  while  the  soul  and  body  continue  united,  it  can  make  the 
association  pleasing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall  be  disjoined 
by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients,  that 
acute  diseases  are  from  Heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves ;  the  dart 
of  death,  indeed,  falls  from  Heaven ;  but  we  poison  it  by  our  own  mis- 
conduct :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is 
generally  his  folly." 
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This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full  effect, 
and  the  clergyman  acknowledged  it  in  grateful  and  pious 
terms.^ 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts  from  mine  to 
introduce  them : — 


rO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'*  London,  Jane  3,  1782. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter  is  such, 
that  I  cannot  think  myself  showing  it  more  respect  than  it  claixnSy 
by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the  day  on  which  I  received  it. 

"  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome  and  severe 
disorder.  My  respiration  has  been  much  impeded,  and  much 
blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am  now  harassed  by  a  catarrhous 
cough,  from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of  air ; 
and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 

"  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from  coming  to  Lon- 
don this  spring,  I  will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost  much 
by  missing  my  company  ;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for  a  single 
week.  I  might  have  received  comfort  from  your  kindness ;  but 
you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish. 
Whatever  might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know  not 
how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to  come  here  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  consider  debt  only 
as  an  inconvenience ;  you  will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes 
away  so  many  means  of  doing  good,  and  produces  so  much 
inability  to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  fortune  is 
very  narrow ;  whatever*  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his 
reputation  by  intellectual  excellence,  what  can  he  do?  or  what 
evil  can  he  prevent  ?  That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident ; 
he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition 
may  be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence ;  many 
more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise ;  and  few  will 
reverence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its 

'  The  correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Feb.  1786. 
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owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor, 
which,  however,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  he  who  has  money  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to 
benefit  others,  and  of  such  power  a  good  man  must  always  be 
desirous. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.^  We  shall  meet, 
I  hope,  in  autumn,  both  well  and  both  cheerful ;  and  part  each 
the  better  for  the  other's  company.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  the  young  charmers.     I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  MR.  PERKINS.3 


"  July  28,  1782. 


"Dear  Sir, 

"I  am  much  pleased  that  you  are  going  a  very  long 
journey,  which  may  by  proper  conduct  restore  your  health  and 
prolong  your  life. 

"  Observe  these  rules : — 

"  1.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  you  mount  the 
chaise. 

"  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality ;  your  health  is  worth  more 
than  it  can  cost. 

3.  Do  not  continue  any  day*s  journey  to  fatigue. 

4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 

'*  5.  Get  a  smart  sea-sickness,  if  you  can. 
"  6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep  your  mind  easy. 
"  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with  an  unquiet  mind, 
neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physic,  can  be  of  much  use. 

^  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  England  chapel  at  Edinburgh, 
founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  of  respectable  and  pious  memory. 

John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  fourth  son  of  Roger  Smith,  Esq.,* of 
Frolesworth  in  Leicestershire,  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant-at* 
Law  Oct.  1, 1700;  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  June  18, 1702  ;  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  on  the  first  institution  of 
that  Court,  May  1,  1708  ;  Lurd  Chief  Baron,  April  7,  1709  ;  he  died  at 
Frolesworth  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  built  and  endowed  (1722)  the 
Episcopal  chapel  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Wynd,  Edinburgh.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  1822. — Nichol's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.,  221-2. — Editor, 

*  Mr.  Thrale's  successor  in  the  brewery. 
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**  I  wish  joo,  dear  Sir,  a  proeperoos  joninej,  and  a  happy 
recorerj.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  jour  most  affectionate  hamble  servaot, 

'*Sam.  Johnsoh.** 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Aug.  24,  1782. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

''Being  uncertain  whether  I  should  hare  anj  call  this 
autumn  into  the  country,  I  did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind 
letter.  I  have  no  call ;  but  if  you  desire  to  meet  me  at  Ash- 
bourne, I  believe  I  can  come  thither ;  if  you  had  rather  come  to 
London,  I  can  stay  at  Streatham :  take  your  choice. 

**  This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  June,  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder  after 
another !  I  am  now  very  much  recovered,  and  hope  still  to  be 
better.     What  happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Boswell  has  escaped. 

*<  My  ^  Lives  "  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  author 
of  6ray*s  character : '  write  immediately,  and  it  may  be  perhaps 
yet  inserted.  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your  free 
choice  ;  at  any  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.     I  am,  Ac, 

^Sjlm.  Johhsoh.** 

On  the  30th  August,  I  informed  him  that  my  honoured 
father  had  died  that  morning ;  a  complaint  under  which 
he  had  long  laboured  having  suddenly  come  to  a  crisis^ 
while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Preston, 
from  whence  I  had  hastened  the  day  before,  upon  receiving 
a  letter  by  express. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

<<  London,  Sept«  7, 178I» 
"  Dear  Sir, 

'*  I  have  struggled  through  this  year  with  bo 
firmity  of  body,  and  such  strong  impressions  of  thr 

1  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  Vicar  of  St.  Gluviaa»  0 
L,  p.  347,  IX,— Editor.) 
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life,  that  death,  whenever  it  appears,  fills  me  with  melancholy ; 
and  I  cannot  hear  without  emotion  of  the  removal  of  any  one, 
whom  I  have  known,  into  another  state. 

"Your  father's  death  had  everv  circumstance  that  could 
enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  his  general  life  had  been  pious,  his  thoughts  had 
doubtless  for  many  years  past  been  turned  upon  eternity.  That 
you  did  not  find  him  sensible  must  doubtless  grieve  you  ;  his 
disposition  towards  you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  kind,  though 
not  of  a  fond  father.  Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is  in  our  power, 
bat  fondness  is  not ;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprudence  you  had 
extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could  not  at  will  rekindle  it.  No- 
thing then  remained  between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each 
other's  faults,  and  mutual  desire  of  each  other's  happiness.  I 
shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of  his  fortune. 

"  You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and  have  therefore 
new  cares  and  new  employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to  say, 
ought  to  resemble  a  well-ordered  poem ;  of  which  one  rule 
generally  received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple,  and 
should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new  course  of  life  with  the 
least  show  and  the  least  expense  possible :  you  may  at  pleasure 
increase  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do  not 
think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  you  for 
money  which  you  cannot  pay :  therefore,  begin  with  timorous 
parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man*s 
debt. 

''When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  state,  the 
present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct 
and  maxims  of  prudence  which  one  generation  of  men  has  trans- 
mitted to  another ;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived 
how  much  evil  is  produced  and  how  much  good  is  impeded  by 
embarrassment  and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the  expedients 
of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows  manifest  that 
the  boundless  importance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention 
to  the  interests  of  this. 

''  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the  kindness  of  the 
agents  and  factors.  Do  not  disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  un- 
welcome gaiety,  or  wnni|Hn^*''^^&2!?  ^^^°^  7^^  °^^^^^ 
leam  the  real  ■Me^tJMiJj^^'  '  ^■i**  •*  --^t  tenants, 
and  the  Tahie 
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pectations  from  air  and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can  form. 
I  hope  she  will  live  long  and  happily. 

"  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has  been  here.  We 
dined  cheerfully  together.  I  entertained  lately  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Corrichatachin.  I  received  your  letters  only  this 
morning.     I  am,  &c.,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter  I  received  one  from  liim, 
dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him  as  I  had  proposed. 
What  is  proper  for  publication  is  the  following  paragraph, 
equally  just  and  tender : — 

"  One  expense,  however,  I  would  not  have  you  to  spare  :  let 
nothing  be  omitted  that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  it 
should  be  necessary  to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a  softer 
climate.  She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much 
must  your  children  suffer  by  losing  her !  '* 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his  sincere 
friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for  her,  that  without  any 
suggestion  on  my  part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite  and 
grateful  letter. 


DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

<<  London,  Sept.  7,  1782. 
"  Deab  Ladt, 

**  I  have  not  often  received  so  much  pleasure  as  frx>m 
your  invitation  to  Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back 
is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  my 
health  were  fully  recovered,  I  would  suffer  no  little  heat  and 
cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road,  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am, 
indeed,  not  without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck  again;  but  to 
make  it  a  pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and 
airy.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater  reasons,  take 
care,  dear  Madam,  of  your  health ;  spare  no  expense,  and  want 
no  attendance,  that  can  procure  ease  or  preserve  it.  Be  very 
careful  to  keep  your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much 
to  give  an  account  of  your  recovery  to.  Madam,  yours,  &c., 

Sam.  Johnson." 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ., 

"London,  Dec.  7,  1782. 

«  Deae  Sie, 

''  Having  passed  almost  this  whole  year  in  a  succession 
of  disorders,  I  went  in  October  to  Brighthehnstone,  whither  I 
came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four  times  in 
walking  between  the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physic  and  absti- 
nence I  grew  better,  and  am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at  a 
great  distance  from  health.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  health 
begins,  after  seventy,  and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning  different 
from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable  to  murmur 
at  the  established  order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it. 
He  that  lives  must  grow  old;  and  he  that  would  rather  grow  old 
than  die  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

"  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry.  You  do  not,  since 
now  you  are  at  the  head  of  your  house,  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  try  whether  you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer  without  writing ; 
nor  suspect,  after  so  many  years  of  friendship,  that  when  I  do 
not  write  to  you  I  forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless  jealousies 
out  of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate  your  own  practice  by 
the  practice  of  another,  or  by  another  principle  than  the  desire 
of  doing  right. 

"Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  settled;  your 
expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in 
their  proper  places.  Besolve  not  to  be  poor.  Whatever  you 
have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness : 
it  certainly  destroys  liberty ;  and  it  makes  some  virtues  impractic- 
able, and  others  extremely  difficult. 

"  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life  since  your  accession  to 
your  estate ; — how  many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much 
land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  bargains  you  make  with  your 

tenants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Of  my  '  Lives  of  the  Poets*  they  have  printed  a  new  edition 
in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord 
Hailes  ?     If  I  did  not,  I  will  do  it  •  ri 

make  of  all  your  copy  ? 

*'  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three 
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in  Argyll  Street.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order 
but  is  well  again ;  and  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 


MRS.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<<  Edinburgh,  Dec.  20, 1782. 
"Deae  Sir, 

"  I  was  made  happy  by  your  kind  letter,  which  gave  us 
the  agreeable  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are  pleased  to  take 
in  my  recovery.  I  am  better,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  convince  you  by  my  attention,  of  how  much  consequence  I 
esteem  your  health  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  I  remain,  Sir, 
with  grateful  respect,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

^^Mabgabet  Boswell." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  very  material 
alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's  reception  in  that 
family.  The  manly  authority  of  the  husband  no  longer 
curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady;  and  as  her 
vanity  had  been  fully  gratified,  by  having  the  Colossus  of 
Literature  attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually 
became  less  assiduous  to  please  him.  Whether  her  attach- 
ment to  him  was  already  divided  by  another  object,  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's  pene- 
tration was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced  attention ;  for  on 
the  6th  of  October  this  year  we  find  him  making  a  "  part- 
ing use  of  the  library "  at  Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a 
prayer  which  he  cdmposed  on  leaving  Mr.  Thrale' s  family.* 

"  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by  thy  grace, 
that  I  may,  with  humble  and  sincere  thankfulness,  remember  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place ; 
and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission,  equally 
trusting  in  thy  protection  when  thou  givest  and  when  thon 
takest  away.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  I  have  mercy  upon 
me! 

^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  208.    First  edition. 
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"^To  ihj  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend  this  familj. 
Bless,  gnide,  and  defend  them,  that  thej  may  so  pass  through 
this  world,  as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happU 
ness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen.** 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer  without  some  emotions  not 
very  fovonrable  to  the  lady  whose  conduct  occasioned  it.* 

in  one  of  his  memorandum  books  I  find,  "Sunday,. 
went  to  church  at  Streatham.  Temph  vaUdixi  cuni 
osculoJ* 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe'  often  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's and  other  places,  and  was  a  good  deal  with  him  at 
Brighthelmstone  this  autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with 
his  excellent  table  and  animated  conversation.  Mr.  Met* 
calfe  showed  him  great  respect,  and  sent  him  a  note  that 
he  might  have  the  use  of  his  carriage  whenever  he  pleased. 
Johnson  (3rd  October,  1782)  returned  this  polite  answer : 
"  Mr.  Johnson  is  veir  much  obliged  by  the  kind  offer  of 
the  carriage,  but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
carriage  except  when  he  can  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Met- 
calfe's company."  Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  highly 
pleased  that  his  company  was  thus  valued  by  Johnson, 
and  he  frequently  attended  him  in  airings.  They  also 
went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited  Petworth, 
and  Cowdray,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords  Montacute.* 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "I  should  like  to  stay  here  four- 
and- twenty  hours.  We  see  here  ho"^  our  ancestors 
Hved." 

That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated  appears  from  two 
letters  to  Mr.  Jolm  Nichols,  of  the  10th  and  20th  of 
October  this  year.     In  one  he  says,  "  I  have  looked  into 

^  The  next  day  he  made  the  following  memorandum : 

"  October  7. — I  was  called  early.  I  packed  up  my  bundles,  and  used 
the  foregoing  prayer,  with  my  morning  devotions  somewhat,  I  think^ 
enlarged.  Being  earlier  than  the  family,  I  read  St.  Paul's  farewell  in 
the  Acts,  and  then  read  fortuitously  in  the  Gospels, — which  was  my 
parting  use  of  the  library." 

^  Mr.   Metcalfe,  who  signed  the  Bound  Bohin,    He,  Burke,  i 
Malone  were  executors  of  Sir  Joshua. — Editor, 

'  This  venerable  mansion  has  since  [25th  Sept.,  1793' 
destroyed  by  fire.  — Malone, 
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your  *  Anecdotes/  and  you  will  hardly  tliank  a  lover  of 
literary  history  for  telling  you  that  he  has  been  much 
informed  and  gratified.  I  wish  you  would  add  your  own 
discoveries  and  intelHgence  to  those  of  Dr.  Eawlinson, 
and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood.  Think  of  it." 
In  the  other,  "  I  wish,  Sir,  you  could  obtain  some  fuller 
information  of  Jortin,  Markland,  and  Thirlby.  They  were 
three  contemporaries  of  great  eminence." 


TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"  Brighthelmstone,  Nov.  14,^  1782. 
^'Deae  Sib, 

"I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  and  shonld 
think  ill  of  myself  if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard 
likewise  of  your  recovery,  which  I  sincerely  wish  to  be  complete 
and  permanent.  Your  country  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  I  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and 
kindest  friends;  but  I  hope  you  will  still  live  long,  for  lihe 
honour  of  the  nation ;  and  that  more  enjoyment  of  your  elegance, 
your  inteUigence,  and  your  benevolence  is  still  reserved  for,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c.,  "  Sam  Johnson.** 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Wilson*  having  dedicated  to  hiTn  his 
**  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  that  mark  of  respect  was 
thus  acknowledged: — 

'  Dv.  Bichard  Hawlinson,  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  founded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
professorship  there,  and  bequeathed  to  it  all  his  collection  of  MSS., 
medals,  antiquities,  and  curiosities.  He  died  in  1754,  set.  65.  There 
had  been  some  idea  of  obtaining  this  professorship  for  Johnson. — 
Croker. 

^  A  concise  but  very  just  character  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  given  by  Dr. 
Whittaker  in  the  dedication  of  a  plate,  in  the  History  of  Whalley. 
"Viro  Kevcrendo  Thomse  Wilson,  S.  T.  B.  ecclesise  de  Clitheroe, 
ministro — sodali  jucundissimo — apx<uoX($Y^  insigni-felici  juvenum  insti- 
tutori.''  He  died  in  1813,  aged  sixty 'five  [years] ;  during  about  forty  of 
which  he  was  labouriously  occupied  as  the  master  of  the  grammar  school 
of  Clitheroe. — Maryland, 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  WILSON. 

Clitheroe,  Lancashire, 

"Dec.  31,  1782. 
"Reverend  Sib, 

"  That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return  you  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  by  your  dedication,  I  entreat  you 
with  great  earnestness  not  to  consider  as  more  faulty  than  it  is. 
A  very  importunate  and  oppressive  disorder  has  for  some  time- 
debarred  me  from  the  pleasures  and  obstructed  me  in  the  duties 
of  life.  The  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and  good  men  is  one 
of  the  last  pleasures  which  I  can  be  content  to  lose ;  and  grati- 
tude to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received  is  a  duty  of 
which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproached  with  the  final  neglect.  I 
therefore  now  return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which  I  have 
received  from  you,  and  which  I  consider  as  giving  to  my  name 
not  only  more  bulk,  but  more  weight ;  not  only  as  extending  ita 
superficies,  but  as  increasing  its  value.  Your  book  was  evidently 
wanted,  and  will,  I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the  school ;  to  which, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it ;  for  no  man  has  so  much 
skill  in  ancient  rites  and  practices  as  not  to  want  it.  As  I 
suppose  myself  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  my  excellent 
friend,  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  just  claim  to  my  acknow- 
ledgement, which  I  hope  you.  Sir,  will  transmit.  There  will 
soon  appear  a  new  edition  of  my  Poetical  Biography ;  if  you 
will  accept  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  pleased  to  let 
me  know  how  it  may  be  conveniently  conveyed  to  you.  This 
present  is  small,  but  it  is  given  with  good-will  by,  reverend  Sir 
your  most,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  1783  he  was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever,  as  wiU 
appear  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence ;  but  still  the 
same  ardour  for  literature,  the  same  constant  piety,  the 
same  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the  same  vivacity,  both 
in  conversation  and  writing,  distinguished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of  what  I  was 
doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particularly  mentioned  what  I 
knew  would  please  him, — my  having  brought  an  old  man 
of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  cottage  to  a  comfortable- 
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liabitation  within  my  inclosures,  where  he  had  good  neigh- 
bours near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer  in  February,  of 
which  I  extract  what  follows  : 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  activity  at  Auchin- 
leck,  and  wish  the  old  gentleman,  whom  you  have  so  kindly 
removed,  may  live  long  to  promote  your  prosperity  by  his 
prayers.  You  have  now  a  new  character  and  new  duties  :  think 
on  them  and  practise  them. 

"  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue  ;  and  whatever 
it  is,  live  upon  less.  Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is  not 
only  the  basis  of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can  help 
others  that  wants  help  himself.  We  must  have  enough,  before 
we  have  to  spare. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell  grows  well ;  and  hope 
that,  to  keep  her  well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted. 
May  you  long  live  happily  together.  When  you  come  hither, 
pray  bring  with  you  Baxter's  *Anacreon.'  I  cannot  get  that 
edition  in  London." 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  London  the 
night  before,  I  was  glad  to  find  him  at  M[rs.  Thrale's  house, 
in  Argyll  Street,  appearances  of  friendship  between  them 
being  still  kept  up.  I  was  shown  into  his  room ;  and  after 
the  first  salutation  he  said,  '*  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  I 
am  very  ill."  He  looked  pale,  and  was  distressed  with  a 
Kiifficulty  of  breathing  ;  but  after  the  common  inquiries,  he 
assumed  his  usual  strong  animated  style  of  conversation. 
Seeing  me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  laird,  or  proprietor  of 
land,  he  began  thus :  "  Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  country 
gentleman  over  the  people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable ; 
and  he  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies ; 
for  it  must  be  agreeable  to  have  a  casual  superiority  over 
those  who  are  by  nature  equal  with  us."  Boswell.  "  Yet, 
Sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of  land  who  prefer  living  in 
London."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in 
London,  the  intellectual  superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there, 
may  counterbalancie  the  other.  Besides,  Sir,  a  man  may 
prefer  the  state  of  the  country  gentleman  upon  the  whole, 
.and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  moment  when  he  is  willing  to 
make  the  change,  to  quit  London  for  it."  He  said,"  It  is  better 
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to  haye  five^^er  cent,  out  of  land  than  out  of  money,  because 
it  is  more  secure ;  but  the  readiness  of  transfer  and  prompt- 
ness of  interest  make  many  people  rather  choose  the  funds. 
Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage  belonging  to  land,  com- 
pared with  money :  a  man  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  being 
a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord."  Boswell. 
"Because  there  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connexion  between 
a  landlord  and  his  tenants."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir  ;  many 
landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants.  It  is  because, 
if  a  landlord  drives  away  his  tenants,  he  may  not  get  others ; 
whereas  the  demand  for  money  is  so  great,  it  may  always 
be  lent." 

He  talked  with  r^ret  and  indignation  of  the  factious 
opposition  to  government  at  this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  Eevolution.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  prejudices 
seemed  to  be  fermentmg  in  his  mind,  "  this  Hanoverian 
family  is  isolee  here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the 
Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1745. 
When  the  right  of  the  king  is  not  reyerenced,  there  wiU 
not  be  reverence  for  those  appointed  by  the  king." 

His  observation,  that  the V^ent  royal  fa^j  has  no 
friends,  has  been  too  much  justified  by  the  very  ungrateful 
behaviour  of  many  who  were  under  great  obligations  to  his 
majesty :  at  the  same  time  there  are  honourable  exceptions ; 
and  the  very  next  year  after  this  conversation,  and  ever 
since,  the  M^  has  had  as  extensive  and  generous  support 
as  ever  was  given  to  any  monarch,  and  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to 
his  people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  with  an 
emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ;  and  then  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  You  must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you  can. 
You  have  done  me  good.  You  cannot  think  how  much 
better  I  am  since  you  came  in." 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Thrale  that  I  was 
arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  her  husband's  death. 
She  soon  appeared,  and  favoured  me  with  an  invitation  to 
stay  to  dinner,  which  I  accepted.  There  was  no  other  com- 
pany but  herself  and  three  of  her  daughters.  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  I.     She  too  said  she  was  very  glad  I  was  come ;  for 
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she  was  going  to  Bath,  and  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave 
Dr.  Johnson  before  I  came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive 
and  kind ;  and  I,  who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  change, 
imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was  little 
inchned  to  talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it ;  but 
when  he  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room  he  seemed  revived, 
and  was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  "  There  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  knowledge — there  must  be  materials ;  in  the 
second  place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words ;  in  the 
third  place,  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things  in 
such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in ;  and,  in  the 
fourth  place,  there  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures  ;  this  last  is  an 
essential  requisite ;  for  want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel 
in  conversation.  Now  I  want  it ;  I  throw  up  the  game 
upon  losing  a  trick."  I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of 
himseK,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know.  Sir,  how  this  may  be ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of  their 
hands."  I  doubt  whether  he  heard  this  remark.  While  he 
went  on  talking  triumphantly,  I  was  fixed  in  admiration, 
and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  O  for  short-hand  to  take  this 
down  ! " — "  You'll  carry  it  all  in  your  head,"  said  she :  "  a 
long  head  is  as  good  as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  myself  can 
witness,  that  his  conversation  is  various,  fluent,  and 
exceedingly  agreeable.  Johnson's  own  experience,  however, 
of  that  gentleman's  reserve,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  hi» 
going  on  thus  :  "  Fox  never  talks  in  private  company ;  not 
from  any  determination  not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not 
the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the  applause  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  no  wish  for  that  of  a  private 
company.  A  man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 
poimds,  if  set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  count  his  dice.  Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition 
of  his  mind.  He  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  full." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  our  old  acquain- 
tance :  "  [Sheridan]  is  a  good  man,  Sir ;  but  he  is  a  vain 
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man  and  a  liar.  He,  however,  only  tells  lies  of  vanity  ;  of 
victories,  for  instance,  in  conversation,  which  never 
happened."  This  alluded  to  a  story,  which  I  had  repeated 
from  that  gentlemaa,  to  entertain  Johnson  with  its.wild 
bravado.  "  This  Johnson,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  whom  you  are 
all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if  you  come  close  to  him  in  argu- 
ment, and  roar  as  loud  as  he.  He  once  maintained  the 
paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility.  '  Sir,'  said 
I, '  what  say  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  but  would  have  as  much 
utility  if  its  feathers  were  all  of  one  colour  ? '  He  felt  what 
I  thus  produced,  and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient, 
ridiciQe ;  exclaiming,  '  A  peacock  has  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has 
a  tail ; '  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  *  Well,  Sir,' 
said  I,  with  a  strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  *  you 
have  unkennelled  your  fox  ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare.'  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say.  Sir."  Johnson  told  me  that  this  was 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end.^ 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  "  I  wonder  how  I 
should  have  any  enemies ;  for  I  do  harm  to  nobody."  * 
BoswELL.  "  In  the  first  place.  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
recollect  that  you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch ;  so 
you  got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  I  own  that  by  my  definition  of  oata  I  meant  to  vex 
them."    BoswELL.  "  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of 

*  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  which  have  been  told  of  contests 
boldly  maintained  with  him,  imaginary  victories  obtained  over  him,  of 
reducing  him  to  silence,  and  of  making  him  own  that  his  antagonist  had 
the  better  of  him  in  argument ,  my  volumes  would  swell  to  an  immoderate 
size.  One  instance,  I  find,  has  circulated  both  in  conversation  and  in 
print ;  that  when  he  would  not  allow  the  Scotch  writers  to  have  merit, 
the  late  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  asserted,  that  he  could  name  one  Scotch 
writer  whom  Dr.  Johnson  himself  would  allow  to  have  written  better 
than  any  man  of  the  age ;  and  upon  Johnson's  asking  who  it  was, 
answered  "  Lord  iBute,  when  he  signed  the  warrant  for  your  pension." 
Upon  which  Johnson,  struck  with  the  repartee,  acknowledged  that  it 
was  true.  When  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  '^  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  if  Rose 
said  this,  I  never  heard  it." 

*  This  reflection  was  very  natural  in  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  who  was 
not  conscious  of  any  ill-will  to  mankind,  though  the  sharp  sayings  which 
were  sometimes  produced  by  his  discrimination  and  vivacity,  which  he 
perhaps  did  not  recollect,  were,  I  am  afraid,  too  often  remembered  with 
resentment. 

IV.  I 
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your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch?"  Johnson.  "I  cannot. 
Sin"  BoswELL.  "  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says  it  "was  because 
they  sold  Charles  the  First."  Johnson.  "  Then,  Sir,  old 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very  good  reason." 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  nationality,  the 
most  determined  aversion  to  this  great  and  good  man,  must 
be  cured,  when  he  is  seen  thus  playing  with  one  of  his  pre- 
judices, of  which  he  candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not 
tell  the  reason.  It  was,  however,  probably,  owing  to  his 
having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
the  needy  adventurers,  many  of  whom  he  thought  were 
advanced  above  their  merits  by  m^ans  which  he  did  not 
approve.  Had  he  in  his  early  life  been  in  Scotland,  and 
seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  independent  gentlemen,  who  live 
rationally  and  hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could  have 
entertained  such  unfavourable  and  unjust  notions  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  he 
did  visit  Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  when  speaking  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  22nd  March,  I  found  him  still  at 
Mrs.  Thrale*s,  but  he  told  me  that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own 
house  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  perceived  he 
was  but  an  unruly  patient ;  for  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who 
visited  him  while  I  was  with  him,  said,  "If  you  were 
tradable,  Sir,  I  should  prescribe  for  you." 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  respectable  friend 
had  made  to  me  upon  the  then  state  of  government,  when 
those  who  had  been  long  'in  opposition  had  attained  to 
power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  inclination  of  the 
sovereign.  '  "  You  need  not  be  uneasy,"  said  this  gentle- 
man, "  about  the  king.  He  laughs  at  them  all ;  he  plays 
them  one  against  another."  Johnson.  "Don't  think  so, 
Sir.  The  king  is  as  much  oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If 
he  plays  them  one  against  another,  he  vnns  nothing." 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe  in  the  morning, 
and  was  told  by  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me  at  Johnson's 
that  night.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  not  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
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Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his  disease  unexpectedlj 
showed  itself;  his  anger  suddenly  kindled,  and  he  said 
with  vehemence,  "  Did  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am 
I  to  be  hunted  in  this  manner  ? "  I  satisfied  him  that  I 
could  not  divine  that  the  visit  would  not  be  convenient, 
and  that  I  certainly  could  not  take  it  upon  me  of  my  own 
accord  to  forbid  the  G-eneral. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room,  at  tea  and  coffee  with  her  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who 
were  also  both  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he  was  not  in  a  very 
good  humour.  He  said  of  a  performance  that  had  lately 
come  out,  "  Sir,  if  you  should  search  all  the  madhouses  in 
England,  you  would  -not  find  ten  men  who  would  write  so, 
and  think  it  sense."  * 

I  was  glad  when  G-eneral  Oglethorpe's  arrival  was  an- 
nounced, and  we  left  the  ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him 
in  the  parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever.  The  General 
said  he  was  busy  reading  the  writers  of  the  middle  age. 
Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious.  Oolethobpe.  "  The 
House  of  Commons  has  usurped  the  power  of  the  nation's 
money  and  used  it  tyrannically.  Government  is  now  carried 
on  by  corrupt  mfluence,  instead  of  the  mherent  right  of 
the  king."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  want  of  inherent  right  in 
the  king  occasions  all  this  disturbance.  What  we  did  at 
the  Revolution  was  necessary :  but  it  broke  our  constitu- 
tion." ^  Oglethobpe.  "  My  father  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary." 

On  Sunday,  23rd  March,  I  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  seemed  much  relieved,  having  taken  opium  the  night 
before.  He  however  protested  against  it,  as  a  remedy  that 
should  be  given  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  in 
extreme  necessity.    I  mentioned  how  commonly  it  was  used 

>  I  suspect  that  Annus  Mirabilis;  or,  the  Eventful  Tear  1782,  an 
Historical  Poem,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker,  author  of  the  Warlike  Genius 
of  Britain,  is  here  meant. — Croker, 

'  I  have  in  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  fully  expressed 
my  sentiments  upon  this  subject.  The  Revolution  was  necessary, 
but  not  a  subject  for  glory ;  because  it  for  a  long  time  blasted  the 
generous  feelings  of  loyalty.  Abd  now,  when  by  the  benignant  effect 
of  time  the  present  royal  family  are  established  in  our  affections^  how 
unwise  is  it  to  revive  by  celebrations  the  memory  of  a  shock,  which  it 
vould  surely  have  been  better  that  our  constitution  had  not  required ! 
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in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  so  pernicious 
as  he  apprehended.  He  grew  warm,  and  said,  "  Turks  take 
opium,  and  Christians  take  opium  ;  but  Russel,'  in  his 
account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  disgraceful  in 
Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as  it  is  with  us  to  get 
drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  things  are  exaggerated.  A 
gentleman  was  lately  telling  in  a  company  where  I  was 
present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion  marries, 
he  takes  an  opera  girl  into  keeping ;  and  this  he  mentioned 
as  a  general  custom.  *  Pray,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  how  many  opera 
girls  may  there  bft?'  He  answered,  *  About  fourscore.' 
*  Well  then.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  you  see  there  can  be  no  more 
than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this.' " 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea ;  and  she  and  I  talked  before 
him  upon  a  topic  which  he  had  once  borne  patiently  from 
me  when  we  were  by  ourselves, — his  not  complaimng  of 
the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to  some  great  office^ 
nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  I  confess  with  some  justice,  and  commanded  us  to 
have  done.  "  Nobody,"  said  he,  "  has  a  right  to  talk  in 
this  manner,  to  bring  before  a  man  his  own  character,  and 
the  events  of  his  life,  when  he  does  not  choose  it  should  be 
done.  I  never  have  sought  the  world ;  the  world  was  not 
to  seek  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  much  has  been 
done  for  me.  All  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the 
world  are  unjust.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected ; 
it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he  failed  of  suc- 
cess. A  man  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole ;  he  may  go  into 
the  country,  and  publish  a  book  now  and  then,  which  no- 
body reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  neglected.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  person  should  exert  himself  for  a  man 
who  has  written  a  good  book ;  he  has  not  written  it  for  any 
individual.  I  may  as  well  make  a  present  to  the  postman 
who  brings  me  a  letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  an 
author  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,  and  complained  if  he 
did  not  find  one.  Why  should  he  complain  ?  •  This  Msdcenas 
has  others  as  good  as  he,  or  others  who  have  got  the  start 
of  him."  Bo»WELL.  "  But,  surely.  Sir,  you  will  allow  that 
there  are  men  of  merit  at  the  bar  who  never  get  practice." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is  got  from  an 
opinion  that  the  person  employed  deserves  it  best ;  so  that 
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if  a  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  does  not  get  practice,  it  is 
from  error,  not  from  injustice.  He  is  not  neglected.  A 
horse  that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be  bought,  though 
he  is  a  very  good  horse ;  but  that  is  from  ignorance,  not 
from  inattention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty,  ingenuity,  and 
discrimination,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  no  success 
in  life,  may  be  for^ven  for  lamenting,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  complain.  They  may  consider  it  as  hard  that 
their  merit  should  not  have  its  suitable  distinction.  Though 
there  is  no  intentional  injustice  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  tjhe  world,  their  merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they 
may  yet  repine  against  fortune  or  fate,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  choose  to  call  the  supposed  mythological  power 
of  destiny.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  consola- 
tory thought,  that  men  of  merit  should  consider  thus : — 
How  much  harder  would  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had 
both  all  the  merit  and  all  the  prosperity?  Would  not 
this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  poor  dunces? 
Would  men  of  merit  exchange  their  intellectual  superiority, 
and  the  enjoyments  arising  from  it,  for  external  distinc- 
tion and  the  pleasures  of  wealth  ?  If  they  would  not,  let 
them  not  envy  others,  who  are  poor  where  they  are  rich, 
a  compensation  which  is  made  to  them.  Let  them  look 
inwards  and  be  satisfied  ;  recollecting  with  conscious  pride 
what  Virgil  finely  says  of  the  Corycius  Senex,  and  which  I 
have,  in  another  place,^  with  truth  and  sincerity  applied  to 
Mr.  Burke : 

**  Regum  seqnabat  opes  animis." 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of  wealth,  John- 
son observed, — "A  man  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of  his 
money,  so  far  as  regards  society,  if  he  does  not  hoard  it ; 
for  if  he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out,  society  has  the 
benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to  spend  money  than  to 
give  it  away ;  for  industry  is  more  promoted  by  spending 
.«...  ^  V  si^  i.^    .  -.  ,..  .,„..  ^ 

'  Letter  to  the  People  of  ^  '^  --^Snish 

the  Knmber  of  Iiovii  f'  •— ■ 
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money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it ;  he  is  not  so  sure 
when  he  gives  it  awaj.  A  man  who  spends  ten  thousand 
a  year  will  do  more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two 
thousand  and  gives  away  eight." 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He  was  somewhat 
fretful  from  his  illness.  A  gentleman  asked  him  whether 
he  had  been  abroad  to-day.  "  Don't  talk  so  childishly/' 
said  he.  **  You  may  as  well  ask  if  I  hanged  myself  to-day.'' 
I  mentioned  politics.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I'd  as  soon  have  a 
man  to  break  my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of  public  affairs,  in- 
ternal or  external.  I  have  lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as 
they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  friend  the  second  Lord  Southwell, 
he  said,  "  Lord  Southwell  was  the  highest-bred  man  with- 
out insolence  that  I  ever  was  in  company  with  ;  the  most 
qualitied  I  ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignified ; 
Lord  Chesterfield  was,  but  he  was  insolent.  Lord  ********«' 
is  a  man  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and  in- 
formation. I  don't  say  he  is  a  man  I  would  set  at  the 
head  of  a  nation,  though  perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the 
next  prime  minister  that  comes  ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  club, — I  don't  say  (mr  club, — ^for  there's  no 
such  club."  BoswBLL.  "  But,  Sir,  was  he  not  a  factious 
man  ? "  Johnson.  "  O  yes,  Sir,  as  factious  a  fellow 
as  could  be  found ;  one  who  was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the 
mob."  BoswELL.  "  How  then.  Sir,  did  he  get  into  favour 
with  the  king  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Because,  Sir,  I  suppose  he 
promised  the  king  to  do  whatever  the  king  pleased." 

He  said,  "  G-oldsmith's  blundering  speech  to  Lord  Shel« 
bume,  which  had  been  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  he 
really  did  make  to  him,  was  only  a  blunder  in  emphasis : — 
*  I  wonder  they  should  call  your  lordship  Maldgrida,  for 
Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man ;' — meant,  I  wonder  they 
should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach." 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  by 
means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  proof  that  his  talents,  as 
well  as  his  obliging  service  to  authors,  were  ready  as  ever, 

*  Shelburne,  the  second  Earl,  afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowiie» 
He  was  now  the  head  of  the  short-lived  ministry  of  1 782,  of  which  Mr. 
Pitt  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  was  ousted  by  the 
coalition  in  1783,  soon  after  this  conversation. — Croker, 
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He  had  revised  "  The  Village,"  an  admirable  poem,  by  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Crabbe.^  Its  sentiments  as  to  the  false 
notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  virtue  were  quite  congenial 
with  his  own ;  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to 
suggest  slight  corrections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish 
some  lines  when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manuscript.* 

^  I  shall  g^ye  an  instance,  marking  the  original  by  Roman,  and  John- 
son's substitution  in  Italic  characters : 

'*  In  fairer  scenes,  where  peaceful  pleasures  spring, 
Tityrus,  the  pride  of  Mantuan  swains  might  sing ; 
But  charm'd  by  him,  or  smitten  with  his  views, 
Shall  modern  poets  court  the  Mantuan  muse  ? 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ? " 

"  On  Mincio'a  hanks,  in  Caaar^s  bounteous  reign, 
If  THtyrus  found  the  golden  age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong, 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  1 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  fancy,  leads  the  way  V 

Here  we  find  Johnson's  poetical  and  critical  powers  undiminished.  I 
must  however  observe,  that  the  aids  he  gave  to  this  poem,  as  to  The 
Traveller  and  Deserted  Village  of  Goldsmith,  were  so  small  as  by  no 
means  to  impair  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  author. 

^  Crahbe  sent  the  MS.  of  his  poem.  The  Village,  through  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds  tu  Johnson,  who  returned  it  to  Sir  Joshua  with  a  letter, 
which,  though  often  printed,  may  well  be  reproduced  here.  See  also  the 
Life  of  Crabbe  (vol.  i.,  p.  118-20),  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
his  works  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  Murray,  1853. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

«*  March  4,  1783. 

'*  Sir, 

**  I  have  sent  you  oack  Mr.  Crabbe*s  poem,  which  I  read  with 
great  delight.     It  is  original,  vigorous,  and  elegant. 

<*  The  alterations  which  I  have  made  I  do  not  require  him  to  adopt, 
for  my  lines  are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  than  his  own ;  but  he  may 
take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhaps  between  them  produce 
something  better  than  either.  He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly 
defaced.  A  wet  sponge  will  wash  all  the  red  lines  away,  and  leave  the 
page  clear. 

**  His  dedication  will  be  least  liked.  It  were  better  to  contract  it  into 
a  short  sprightly  address.  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Crabbe's  success.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

^EdUor. 
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On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
whose  reading,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good  spirits, 
supply  him  with  a  never-failing  source  of  conversation. 
He  mentioned  a  respectable  gentleman,  who  became  ex- 
tremely penurious  near  the  close  of  his  life.  Johnson  said 
there  must  have  been  a  degree  of  madness  about  him. 
"  Not  at  all,  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Brocklesby,  "  his  judgment  was 
entire."  Unluckily,  however,  he  mentioned  that  although 
he  had  a  fortune  of  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,  he 
denied  himself  many  comforts,  from  an  apprehension  that 
he  could  not  afford  them.  "Nay,  Sir,"  cried  Johnson, 
"  when  the  judgment  is  so  disturbed  that  a  man  cannot 
count,  that  is  pretty  well." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  without 
the  formality  of  dates,  as  they  have  no  reference  to  any 
particular  time  or  place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his  acquaintance, 
the  better."  This,  however,  was  meant  with  a  just  re- 
striction ;  for  he  on  another  occasion  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  a 
man  may  be  so  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is  nothing  of 
any  thing." 

•*  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong ;  for  it 
does  not  make  them  live  better,  but  only  makes  them  idler, 
and  idleness  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a  man's 
own  use ;  he  may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  written,  after  he  has  had  experience  of  life.  At 
first  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  because,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  novelty :  but  when  once  a  man  has  settled  his 
opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal '  which  we 
see  Swift  kept  in  London,  for  it  contains  slight  topics,  and 
it  might  soon  be  written." 

^  In  his  Life  of  Swift,  he  thus  speaks  of  this  Journal:  "  In  the  midgt 
of  his  power  and  his  politics,  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks, 
his  interviews  with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
whatever  befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  account  could  be  too  minute. 
Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had 
never  received  any  pleasure  from  the  dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted  s 
they  have,  however,  some  odd  attractions :  the  reader  finding  firequent 
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I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of  a  lady  whom 
I  mentioned.  Johnson.  "  Keeping  accounts,  Sir,  is  of  no 
use  when  a  man  is  spending  his  own  money,  and  has  no- 
body to  whom  he  is  to  account.  You  won*t  eat  less  beef 
to-day,  because  you  have  written  down  what  it  cost  yester- 
day." I  mentioned  another  lady  who  thought  as  he  did, 
80  that  her  husband  could  not  get  her  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  family,  as  she  thought  it  enough  that 
she  never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an  account,  because  her  husband 
wishes  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  that 
keeping  an  account  has  this  advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a 
man  that  his  money  has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he 
might  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no  written 
stat«  of  his  expense ;  and,  besides,  a  calculation  of  economy, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be  made  without 
a  view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that  one  may  see 
how  to  retrench  in  some  particulars  less  necessary  than 
others.     This  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  narratives, 
which  abounded  in  curious  and  interesting  topics,  were 
unhappily  found  to  be  very  fabulous ;  I  mentioned  Lord 
Mansfield's  having  said  to  me,  "  Suppose  we  believe  one 
half  of  what  he  tells."  Johnson.  "  Ay ;  but  we  don't 
know  which  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying  we  lose  not  only 
our  reverence  for  him,  but  all  comfort  in  his  conversation." 
BoswELL.  "  May  we  not  take  it  as  amusing  fiction  ? " 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  misfortune  is,  that  you  will  insensibly 
believe  as  much  of  it  as  you  incline  to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their  congeniality 
in  politics,  he  never  was  acquainted  with  a  late  eminent 
noble  judge,^  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  as  a  writer 
with  great  respect.     Johnson,  I  know  not  upon  what  degree 

mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes 
on  in  hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention, 
if  he  is  disappointed,  he  can  hardly  complain."  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  reader  not  only  hopes  to  find,  but  does  find,  in  this  very  entertaining 
Journal,  much  curious  information,  respecting  persons  and  things,  which 
lie  will  in  Tain  seek  for  in  other  books  of  the  same  period. — Mcdmie. 

^  Lord  Mansfield. — Croker. 

Not  Lord  Mansfield,  for  he  was  living  when  Boswell  published  (1791) 
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of  investigation,  entertained  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  lord- 
sliip*s  intellectual  character.  Talking  of  him  to  me  one 
day,  he  said,  "It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how  little  real 
superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent  figure  in 
public  life."  He  expressed  himself  to  the  same  purpose 
concerning  another  law-lord,^  who,  it  seems,  once  took  a 
fancy  to  associate  with  the  wits  of  London ;  but  with  so 
little  success,  that  Foote  said,  "  What  can  he  mean  by 
coming  among  us  ?  He  is  not  only  dull  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  dulness  in  others."  Trying  him  by  the  test  of  his 
colloquial  powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  defective. 
He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  This  man  now  has 
been  ten  years  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of  it ; " 
meaning  as  a  companion.*  He  said  to  me,  "  I  never  heard 
any  thing  from  him  in  company  that  was  at  all  striking ; 
and  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a 
man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover  what  his  real 
abilities  are :  to  make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a 
knack.  Now,  I  honour  Thurlow,  Sir;  Thurlow  is  a  fine 
fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed,  lively  say- 
ings, I  said,  "It  is  a  pity.  Sir,  you  don't  always  remember 
your  own  good  things,  that  you  may  have  a  laugh  when 
you  will."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  better  that  I  forget 
them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a  laugh 
on  their  being  brought  to  my  recollection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  lus  having  said,  as  we  sailed  up 
Lochlomond,  "  That  if  he  wore  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be 
very  fine ;  "  I  observed  that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a 
great  scale.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  every  man 
will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  a  large  diamond 
for  his  ring."     Boswell.  "  Pardon  me,  Sir ;  a  man  of  a 


the  first  edition  of  the  Life,  in  which  also  he  speaks  of  a  late  eminent 
noble  judge.    Lord  Mansfield  died  March  20,  1793, — Editor. 

^  No  doubt  Lord  Loughborough. —  Croker, 

^  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  what  precision  and  elegance  of  oratory  his 
lordship  can  display,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  his  unfavourable  appear- 
ance in  a  social  circle,  which  drew  sucn  animadversions  upon  him,  must 
De  owing  to  a  cold  affectation  of  consequence,  from  being  reserved  and 
tiff.  If  it  be  so,  and  he  might  be  an  agreeable  man  if  he  would,  we 
rannot  be  sorry  that  he  misses  his  aim. 
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narrow  mind  will  not  think  of  it ;   a  slight  trinket  will 
satisfy  him : 


» »» 


'  Nee  sufierre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemmse. 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Essays  "  which  I 
had  written,^  which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
read,  and  pick  out  the  good  ones.  Johnson.  '*Nay,  Sir, 
send  me  only  the  good  ones :  don*t  make  me  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  "Though  the  proverb  *  Nullum 
nv/men  abest,  si  sU  jprudentia,*  does  not  always  prove  true,. 
we  mav  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it,  *  Nullum  numen- 
adeat,  si  sit  imj>rudentiaJ  ** 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath,  and  asked 
his  commands,  he  said,  **  Tell  Dr.  IJ^Eirington  that  I  wish 
he. would  publish  another  volume  of  the  *  Nu^goe  Antiquoe ;' * 
it  is  a  very  pretty  book."^  Mr.  Seward  seconded  this 
wish,  and  recommended  to  Dr.  Harington  to  dedicate  it  to- 
Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto  what  Catullus  says  to- 
Cornelius  Nenos : 


*' namque  tu  solebas 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nuoas.^* 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  the  following  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  r 
One  evening,  when  we  were  in  the  street  together,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk*s  he  said,. 
"  m  go  with  you."  After  having  walked  part  of  the  way, 
seeming  to  recollect  something,  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
said,  "  I  cannot  go, — but  I  do  not  love  Beauclerk  the  less." 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  in- 
scribed 

^  They  are  to  be  found,  under  the  title  of  The  Hypochondriack,  i» 
the  London  Magazine  from  1775  to  1784. — Croker. 

^  It  has  since  appeared. 

*  A  new  and  greatly  improred  edition  of  this  very  curious  collection 
was  published  by  Mr.  Park  in  1804,  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  In  this^ 
edition  the  letters  are  chronologically  arranged,  and  the  account  of  the 
bishops,  which  was  formerly  printed  from  a  very  corrupt  copy,  is  taken 
from  Sir  John  Harington's  original  manuscript,  which  he  presented  to- 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  now  in  the  royal  library  in  the  Museum^ 
— Malone, 
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" Ingenium  ingens 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore."^ 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  became  Mr.  Langton's 
property,  he  made  the  inscription  be  defaced.  Johnson 
.said  complacently,  "  It  was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  off ; " 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  added,  "  and  not  unkind  in 
him  to  put  it  on." 

He  said,  "  How  few  of  his  friends'  houses  would  a  man 
<jhoose  to  be  at  when  he  is  sick ! "  He  mentioned  one  or 
two.     I  recollect  only  Thrale*s. 

He  observed,  "There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most 
people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects. 
If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  company, 
■does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing ;  but 
if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people 
will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  *His  memory  is 
going.*  " 

When  I  once  talked  to  liim  of  some  of  the  sayings  which 
^very  body  repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such 
as  Quo8  T>EVS  vult  perderefjprius  dementat ;  he  told  me  that 
he  was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  out  from  whence 
Bemel  insanivimvs  omnes  was  taken.  He  could  not  do  it ; 
but  many  years  afterwards  met  with  it  by  chance  in 
Johannes  Bajptista  Mantuanua.^ 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  eloquent 
argument,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  situation  of 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  happiest  of  any  person's  in  the 
kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  sovereign.  I  recollect 
only — the  enjoyment  of  hope — the  high  superiority  of 
rank,  without  the  anxious  cares  of  government — and  a 
great  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural  influence  wisely 
used,  and  from  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  chance  of  future  favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the  following 
particulars ; 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as  translations 
from  Ossian  had  so  Httle  merit,  that  he  said,  "  Sir,  a  man 
might  write  such  stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his 
mind  to  it." 

^  Ilor.  Sat.,  i.,  3,  33.         *  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. — EiUor, 
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He  said,  ''A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  liis  time  with 
the  laughers,  hj  which  means  any  thing  ridiculous  or  parti-^ 
cular  about  him  might  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  cor- 
rected." I  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  bold  laugher 
who  would  have  ventured  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his 
particularities. ' 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  importance  of 
many  people  in  quoting  the  authority  of  dukes  and  lords,. 
as  having  been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  his  authority  when  he 
should  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  of  a  duke  or  a 
lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  wished 
for  some  additional  members  to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  variety ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  there  can  now  be^ 
nothing  new  among  us:  we  have  travelled  over  one 
another's  minds."  Johnson  seemed  a  little  angry,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise 
you."  Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Goldsmith  right; 
observing,  that  "when  people  have  lived  a  great  deal 
together,  they  know  what  each  of  them  will  say  on  every 
subject.  A  new  understanding,  therefore,  is  desirable;, 
because,  though  it  may  only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon 
a  question  which  would  have  been  furnished  by  those  with 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will  have  a 
different  colouring ;  and  colouring  is  of  much  effect  in 
everything  else  as  well  as  in  painting." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  constant  rule  to- 
talk  as  well  as  he  could,  both  as  to  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion; by  which  means,, what  had  been  originally  effort 
became  familiar  and  easy.  The  consequence  of  this,  Sir 
Joshua  observed,  was,  that  his  common  conversation  in  all 
companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal  attention,, 
as  something  above  the  usual  colloquial  style  was  expected. 

^  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  pleasing  instance  of  his  enduring 
with  great;  gentleness  to  hear  one  of  his  most  striking  particularities 
pointed  out :  Miss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  friend,  Christopher  Smart, 
when  a  very  youns  girl,  struck  by  his  extraordinary  motions,  said  to 
him,  "  Pray,  Dr.  «K>hn8on,  whv  do  you  make  such  strange  gestures  ?  ** 
"  From  bad  habit,"  he  replied  :  **  do  you,  my  dear,  take  care  to  guard 
against  bad  habits."  This  I  was  told  by  the  young  lady's  brother  at 
Margate. 
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Yet,  thougli  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  company,  when 
another  mode  was  necessary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth, 
he  could  descend  to  a  language  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  present  at  an  exa- 
mination of  a  little  blackguard  boy  by  Mr.  Saunders 
Welch,  the  late  Westminster  justice.  Welch,  who  ima- 
gined that  he  was  exalting  himself  in  Dr.  Johnson's  eyes 
by  using  big  words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  boy;  Dr.  Johnson  perceiving  it, 
addressed  himself  to  the  boy,  and  changed  the  pompous 
phraseology  into  colloquial  language.  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds, 
who  was  much  amused  by  this  proceeding,  which  seemed 
a  kind  of  reversing  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  two  men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they 
walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was 
continually  the  case ;  and  that  he  was  always  obliged  to 
translate  the  justice's  swelling  diction  (smiling),  so  as  that 
his  meaning  might  be  tmderstood  by  the  vulgar,  from 
whom  information  was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked 
above  the  capacity  of  some  people  with  whom  thej  had 
been  in  company  together.  "  No  matter.  Sir,"  said  John- 
son ;  '*  they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talked  to  as 
if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this.  Sir,  that 
Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached 
to  say  something  that  was  above  the  capacity  of  his 
audience."  * 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
driven  to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary,  was  very  remark- 

^  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  following  story,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Eliot ; — A  country  parson,  who  was  re- 
markable for  quoting  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  sermons,  having  died,  one 
of  his  parishioners  was  asked  how  he  liked  his  successor;  ''He  is  a 
very  good  preacher,"  was  his  answer,  **  but  no  Latiner" 

This  "  very  good  preacher  "  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Pocock, 
who  had  a  living  at  Childry,  near  Oxford.  One  of  his  Oxford  fiends, 
as  he  travelled  through  Childry,  inquiring,  for  his  diversion,  of  some 
people,  who  was  their  minister  ?  and  how  they  liked  him  ?  received 
from  them  this  answer :  **  Our  parson  is  one  Mr.  Pocock,  a  plain, 
honest  man ;  but,  master,''  said  they,  **  he  is  no  Latiner." — Pocock's 
Life,  sect.  iii. — Alexander  Chalmers, 
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able.  Of  his  power,  in  this  respect,  our  common  friend, 
Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  had  been  pleased  to  furnish  me 
with  an  eminent  instance.  However  unfavourable  to  Scotland, 
he  uniformly  gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Buchanan,  as  a 
writer.  In  a  conversation  concerning  the  literary  merits 
of  the  two  countries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a 
Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this  ground  he  should  have 
an  undoubted  triumph  over  him,  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Dr. 
Johnson,  what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan  had  he 
been  an  Englishman  ?  "  "  Why,  Sir,**  said  Johnson,  after 
a  little  pause,  "  I  should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had 
he  been  an  Englishman,  what  I  will  now  say  of  him  as 
Scotchman, — that  he  was  the  only  man  of  genius  his 
country  ever  produced.*' 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another  instance  of 
the  same  nature.  I  once  reminded  him  that  when  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow,  he 
had  cut  him  short  by  saying,  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  ever 
seen  Brentford  ?  **  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  "  My  dear 
Sir,  surely  that  was  shocking,*'  **  Why  then.  Sir,*'  he  replied, 
^*  Yoxr  have  never  seen  Brentford.**  ^ 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was  talk,  yet 
he  made  a  distinction ;  for  when  he  once  told  me  that  he 
dined  the  day  before  at  a  friend's  house,  with  "  a  very 
pretty  company ;  "  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  good  con- 
versation, he  answered,  "  No,  Sir ;  we  had  talk  enough,  but 
no  conversation ;  there  was  nothing  discussed^ 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London,  he 
imputed  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  spirit  of 
nationality.  "  You  know,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  no  Scotch- 
man publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  upon  the 
stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred  people  ready  to  applaud 
him." 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr.  Burney's  elegant 

*  When  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan,  a  native  of  Scotland,  at  his  return 
from  the  Hebrides  asked  him,  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  what  he  thought 
of  his  country  ?  "  That  it  is  a  very  vile  country  to  be  sure,  Sir ; " 
returned  for  answer  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir !  '*  replies  the  other, 
somewhat  mortified, "  God  made  it."  *'  Certainly  he  did,"  answers  Dr. 
Johnson  again ;  "  but  we  must  always  remember  that  he  made  it  for 
Scotchmen,  and — compai'isons  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahan — but  God  made 
nell." — ^Anecdotes. — Croker,     [Johnsoniana;  p.  71.] 
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and  entertaining  Travels,  and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  lie  had 
them  in  his  eye  when  writing  his  **  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland." 

Such  was.  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he  affected 
by  pathetic  poetry,  that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattie's 
"  Hermit,"  in  my  presence,  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  ^ 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts  with  fiction. 
On  this  account  he  censured  a  book  entitled  **  Love  and 
Madness."  ^ 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him  he  was  bom  in  Moorfields,  and  had 
received  part  of  his  early  instruction  in  Grub  Street.  "  Sir,'* 
said  Johnson,  smiling,  "  you  have  been  regularly  educated.'* 
Having  asked  who  was  his  instructor,  and  Mr.  Hoole  having 
answered,  "  My  uncle.  Sir,  who  was  a  tailor ; "  Johnson, 
recollecting  himself,  said,  "  Sir,  I  knew  him  :  we  called  him 
the  metouphysical  tailor.  He  was  of  a  club  in  Old  Street, 
with  me  and  George  Psalmanazar,  and  some  others :  but 
pray.  Sir,  was  he  a  good  tailor?"  Mr.  Hoole  having 
answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathematical,  and 
used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  his  shopboard,  so 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  coat.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it,"  sadd  Johnson,  "  for  I  would  have  every  man  to  be 
master  of  his  own  business." 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole,  as 
brother  authors,  he  often  said,  "  liet  you  and  I,  Sir,  go 
together,  and  eat  a  beefsteak  in  Grub  Street." 

Sir  WilHam  Chambers,^  that  great  architect,  whose  works 
show  a  subliinity  of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and  generous 
qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  "  Chinese  Archi- 
tecture" to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  said, "  It  wants  no  addition  nor  correc- 

^  The  particular  passage  which  excited  this  strong  emotion  was,  as  I 
have  heard  from  my  father,  the  third  stanza,  **  'Tis  night,"  &c.— t/l 
Boswell,  juriu 

*  A  kind/  of  novel  founded  on  the  story  of  Mr.  Hackman  and  Mi8» 
B&y.—  Croier.     [By  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  1780.] 

®  The  Hqu.  Horace  Walpole,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  thus  bears  testimony 
to  this  geiitleman's  merit  as  a  writer :  ^'  Mr.  Chambers's  Treatise  on 
Civil  ArcMtecture  is  the  most  sensible  book,  and  the  most  exempt  from 
pr^udices.  that  ever  was  written  on  that  science." — Preface  to  Anecdotes 
of  Fainting  in  England. 
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tion,  but  a  few  lines  of  introduction ;  *'  which  he  furnished, 
and  Sir  William  adopted/ 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "  The  age  is  running  mad 
after  innovation ;  and  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  to 
be  done  in  a  new  way  ;  men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  new  way ; 
Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  the  fury  of  innovation.*'  It 
having  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improvement. — "  No, 
Sir,"  said  he,  eagerly,  "  it  is  not  an  improvement :  they 
object,  that  the  old  method  drew  together  a  number  of 
spectators.  Sir,  executions  are  intended  to  draw  spectators. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  don't  answer  their 
purpose.  The  old  method  was  most  satisfactory  to  all 
parties ;  the  public  was  gratified  by  a  procession ;  the 
criminal  was  supported  by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept 
away?"  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this 
head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions  now,  the  solemn 
procession  being  discontinued,  have  not  nearly  the  effect 
which  they  formerly  had.  Magistrates,  both  in  London, 
and  elsewhere,  have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much 
regard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,'^  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to  a 
friend ; — "  Hurd,  Sir,  is  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account 
for  every  thing  systematically;  for  instance,  it  has  been 
a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches  ;  these  men  would  tell 
you,  that  according  to  causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear 
could  at  that  time  have  been  chosen."  He,  however, 
said  of  him  at  another    time   to  th^   same  gentleman, 

*  The  introductory  lines  are  these  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  praising  too  little  or  too  much.  The  boundless 
panegyrics  which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  Chinese  learning,  policy, 
and  arts,  show  with  what  power  novelty  attracts  regard,  and  how 
naturally  esteem  swells  into  admiration.  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  be 
numbered  among  the  exaggerators  of  Chinese  excellence.  I  consider 
them  as  great,  or  wise,  only  in  comparison  with  the  nations  that  surround 
them  ;  and  have  no  intention  to  place  them  in  competition  either  with  the 
ancients  or  with  the  moderns  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  yet  they  must 
be  allowed  to  claim  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  very  singular  race  of 
men ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  divided  by  its  situation  from  all 
civilised  countries,  who  have  formed  their  own  manners,  and  invented 
their  own  arts,  without  the  assistance  of  example.*' 

*  From  this  pargraph,  beginning  "  Of  I>r.  Hurd,"  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  "  I  cannot  help  mentioning,  &c.,"  (p.  135) — is  an  addition 
which  first  appears  in  the  third  Edition. — Editor, 

IV.  K 
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"Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  a  valuable 
acquisition." 

That  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  it  is  well  known, 
published,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  **  Moral  and  Political 
Dialogues,"  with  a  wofuUj  Whiggish  cast.  Afterwards, 
his  lordship,  having  thought  better,  came  to  see  his  error, 
and  republished  the  work  with  a  more  constitutional 
spirit.  Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow  him 
full  credit  for  his  political  conversion.  I  remember  when 
his  lordship  declined  the  honour  of  being  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Johnson,  said,  *  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go 
to  Lambeth ;  for,  after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his 
heart.' " 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in  ex- 
pression was  very  remarkable.  He  disapproved  of  a 
parenthesis  ;  and  I  believe,  in  all  his  voluminous  writings, 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found.  He  never  used 
the  phrases  the  former  and  the  lattery  having  observed,  that 
they  often  occasioned  obscurity ;  he  therefore  contrived  to 
construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  them, 
and  would  even  rather  repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to 
avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
surnames,  when  we  hear  them  carelessly  uttered  for  the 
first  time.  To  prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pronounce 
them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to  take  the  trouble  of 
spelling  them  ;  a  practice  which  I  have  often  followed,  and 
which  I  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood,  that  not 
only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to  the  quick,  but  scraped  the 
joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  penknife,  till  they  seemed  quite 
red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human  nature  was 
remarkably  exemplified  in  Johnson.  His  liberality  in 
giving  his  money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extraordinary. 
Yet  there  Imrked  about  him  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving. 
One  day  I  (iwned  to  him,  that  •*  I  was  occasionally  troubled 
with  a  fit  /of  narrownessy  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  so  am 
I.  Bui  I  Ido  not  tell  if  He  has  now  and  then  borrowed 
a  shilling!  of  me;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  it  a^in, 
seemed  to  I  be  rather  out  of  humour.  A  droll  little  circum- 
stance on/ce  occurred;  as  if  he  meant  to  reprimand  my 
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miimte  exactness  as  a  credited',  be  tlras  addressed  me ; — 
''  Boswell,  lend  me  sixpence — fuA  to  he  repaidr 

This  great  man's  attention  to  gmaJl  things  iras  rerr  i^ 
markable.  As  an  instance  of  it,  be  one  daj  said  to  me, 
"  Sir,  when  yon  get  silTer  in  change  for  a  guinea,  look  caie- 
follj  at  it ;  jou  may  find  some  cniions  pieoe  of  ccmL^' 

lliongb  a  stem,  trwe-bom  Eft^liBhrnan^  and  fnlly  preju- 
diced against  all  other  nations,  be  had  disoemment  enough 
to  see,  and  candour  enough  to  censure,  the  cold  reserre  too 
common  among  Englishmen  towards  strangers :  **  Sir," 
said  he,  "  two  men  of  any  otber  nation  who  are  shown  into 
a  room  together,  at  a  bouse  where  tbev  are  both  risitors, 
will  immediately  find  some  conversation.  But  two  English- 
men will  probably  go  each  to  a  different  window,  and 
remain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough 
understand  the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  bis  life  a  good  deal 
with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,^ 
as  be  doubtless  could  not  but  have  a  due  value  for  that 
nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  acquisitions 
of  important  knowledge,  however  much  he  might  disap- 
prove of  other  parts  of  bis  lordship's  character,  which 
-were  widely  different  from  bis  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.,  author  of  the  very  ingenious 
*'  Essay  on  the  character  of  Falstaff,"*  bemg  a  particular 
friend  of  his  lordship,  had  once  an  opportunity  of  enter- 
taining Johnson  a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe,  when  its  lord 
was  absent,  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with  two 
anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour. 
Mr.  Moi^ann  and  he  had  a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night, 

^  I  cannot  discover  when  this  intercourse  could  have  happened ;  nor 
can  I  6ven  g^ess.  In  1765,  when  Johnson  '*  engaged  in  politics  with 
Hamilton,^  Lord  Sbelbume  was  but  20;  nor  can  I  discover  that  his 
X»rdship  had  any  connexion  with  Hamilton. — Croker. 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  has  this  correction  :  "  In  1765  Lord 
Shelbume  was  28.  He  was  bom  in  1737  ;  was  in  Parliament,  1761 ;  a 
Priyy  Councillor,  1763." — N.  and  Q.,  1st  Series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373. — 
EdU<yr. 

*  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay,  answered,  "  Why, 
Sir,  we  shall  have  the  man  come  forth  again ;  and  as  he  has  proved 
Falstaff  to  be  no  coward,  he  may  prove  lago  to  be  a  very  good  cha- 
racter." 
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:zi  -Kzl^^zk  Jcr,r.f»:gi  wv-nZd  D'M  crre  ;:tv  ti-:--!^  be  had  the 
-mz^'Aiz  sid-e:  and,  in  ^bc'it.  Wtii  kiex-i  the  field.  Next 
jnoTz^nz.  when  tLej  mer  in  the  lT>A££a£tiiie-iooiii,  Dr. 
JohiLsi.'Ti  a£cc«te«i  Mr.  Mor^ann  thT;5:  -Sir.  I  hare  been 
thiniiag  on  our   dispone  Last  light; — T-?m  were  im   ike 

The  other  wa«  as  follows :  John5*>n.  for  sport  perhaps, 
or  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  eagerij  maintaiiied 
that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Mozgami  aigaed 
with  him  directlj,  in  rain.  At  length  he  had  recourBe  to 
this  device.  "  Piaj,  Sir,"*  said  he.  *•  whether  do  von  reckon 
Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet  r  *'  Johnson  at  once  felt 
himself  roused ;  and  answered,  *'  Sir,  there  is  no  settling 
the  point  of  precedencr  between  a  louse  and  a  flea." 

Once,  when  checking  mr  boasting  too  fiequentlj  of  mj> 
self  in  company,  he  said  to  me,  "  Boswell,  tou  often  Taunt 
so  much  as  to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his 
l>ack  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the  person  next  him. 
*  Do  vou  know.  Sir,  who  I  am  r '  *  No,  Sur,'  said  the  other^ 
'  I  have  not  that  advantage.'  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  am  the 
^eat  Twahnley,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.'  "* 
The  Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  on  mv  repeatiog  the  stoiy  to  him, 
defended  Twabnlev,  bv  observing  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  great ;  for  Virgil  in  his  group  of  worthies  in 
the  Elvsian  fields — 

Hie  manns  ob  patrism  pngnando  volnera  passi,  &c. 
mentions 

iDventas  ant  qui  vitam  excolnere  per  artes.' 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning  when  we  were 
left  alone  in  his  study,  "  Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier  with 
you  than  with  almost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  liix.  David  Hume  any  credit  for  his 
political  principles,  though  similar  to  his  own ;  saying  of 
him,  "  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by  chance." 

His  acute   observation  of   hiunan  life  made  him   le- 

*  What  the  great  Twahnley  was  so  proud  of  baying  invAnted  was> 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  box-iron  for  smoothing  linen. 
«  Virg.  -aCn.,  vi.,  660—663. 
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mark,  "  Sir,  there  is  notliing  by  whieli  a  man  exasperates 
most  people  more  than  by  displaying  a  superior  ability  of 
brilliancy  in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the 
time;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their 
hearts." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself  with  so  slight  and 
playful  a  species  of  composition  as  a  charade.  I  have  re- 
covered one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  ;  who  has  been  pleased  for  many  years 
to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  ease  that  1 
may  presume  to  call  him  not  only  my  right  reverend,  but 
my  very  dear  friend.  I  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure 
give  to  the  world  a  just  and  elegant  compliment  thus  paid 
to  his  lordship  by  Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

**  Mjjirst^  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room, 

My  second^  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume. 

My  whole^  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  if  shared 

The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  Nard." 

Johnson  asked  Eichard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.,  if  he 
had  read  the  Spanish  translation  of  Sallust,  said  to  be 
written  by  a  prince  of  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
tutor,  who  is  professedly  the  author  of  a  treatise  annexed, 
on  the  Phcenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  particularly  as  he 
thought  the  translator  understood  his  author  better  than 
is  commonly  the  case  with  translators ;  but  said  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which  he  borrowed^ the 
book ;  to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  furnished 
with  inscriptions  from  monuments,  coins,  or  other  anti- 
quities, which  he  might  more  probably  find  on  a  coast  so 
immediately  opposite  to  Carthage,  than  the  antiquaries 
of  any  other  countries.  Johnson.  "  I  am  very  sorry  you 
were  not  gratified  in  your  expectations."  Cambridge. 
"  The  language  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  there  is 
no  history  existing  in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial 

Bar.  *  Nard,  ^  Barnard. 
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accounts  which  the  Eoman  writers  have  left  us."  John- 
son. "  No,  Sir.  They  have  not  been  partial,  they  have 
told  their  own  story  without  shame  or  regard  to  equitable 
treatment  of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  no  compunc- 
tion, no  feeling  for  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  Sir,  they  would 
never  have  borne  Virgil's  description  of  Eneas's  treatment 
of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carthaginian." 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  communications 
from  Mr.  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  a  few  miles  distant  from  London,  a 
numerous  and  excellent  library,  which  he  accurately  knows 
and  reads,  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  under- 
stands and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an  amiable  family, 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  distin- 
guished by  rank,  fashion,  and  genius,  a  literary  fame, 
various,  elegant,  and  still  increasing,  colloquial  talents 
rarely  to  be  found,  and  with  all  these  means  of  happiness, 
enjoying,  when  well  advanced  in  years,  health  and  vigour 
of  body,  serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not  entitle  to 
be  addressed  fortunate  senex !  I  know  not  to  whom,  in  any 
age,  that  expression  could  with  propriety  have  been  used. 
Long  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it !  * 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered  upon 
all  occasions,  calling  them  "  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them 
sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

^  ffis  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious  con- 
cern, not  only  for  their  comfort  in  this  world,  but  their 
happiness  in  the  next,  was  another  unquestionable  evidence 
of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just,  under  this  head,  to  omit  the  fond- 
ness which  he  showed  for  animals  which  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection.  I  shall  never  forget  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  cat ;  for  whom  he  himself 
used  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters,  lest  the  servants,  having 

'  Mr.  Cannbridge  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  here  enumerated  for  many 
years  after  this  passage  was  written.  He  died  at  his  seat,  near  Twicken- 
ham, Sept.  17,  1802,  in  his  eighty-sixth  yea.r,=—Malone. 

Crossing  Richmond  Bridge  from  the  Surrey  side,  this  villa  is  the  first 
house  on  the  left  hand,  on  the  Middlesex  side.  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  329. — Editor, 
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that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  creature.  I 
am,  unluckily,  one  of  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat, 
so  that  I  am  uneasy  when  in  the  room  with  one ;  and  I 
own  that  I  frequently  sufEered  a  good  deal  from  the  pre- 
sence of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one  day  scram- 
bling up  Dr.  Johnson's  breast,  apparently  with  much 
satisfaction,  while  my  friend,  smiling  and  half -whistling, 
rubbed  down  his  back,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and 
when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  sajing,  "  Why,  yes.  Sir, 
but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this  ;  "  and 
then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of  countenance, 
adding,  "But  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed.'*/ 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account^  which  he  gave 
Mr.  Langton  of  the  despicable  state  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  family.  "  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was 
nmning  about  town  shooting  cats."  And  then,  in  a  sort  of 
kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  own  favourite 
cat,  and  said,  "  But  Hodge  shan't  be  shot ;  no,  no,  Hodge 
shall  not  be  shot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd  and  judicious 
remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who,  after  having  been  for  the  first 
time  in  company  with  a  well-known  wit  about  town,  was 
warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — "See  him  again," 
said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  hierarchy,  and  particularly  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  has  been  more  than  once  exhibited 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  Mr.  Seward  saw  him  presented 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  described  his  how  to  an 
Abchbishof  as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of  homage,  such 
an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body,  as  have  seldom 
or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  canDot  help  mentioning  with  much  regret,  that  by  my 
own  negligence  I  lost  an  opportunity  of  having  the  history 
of  my  family  from  its  founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  in  1504, 
recorded  and  illustrated  by  Johnson's  pen.  Such  was  his 
goodness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed  to  solicit  him  for  so 
great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  Let  me  have  all  the 
materials  you  can  collect,  and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and 

*  This  "  ludicrous  account,"  an  addition  to  the  additions  of  the 
8ecx)nd  edition,  is  one  proof  among  many  that  the  third  was  revised  and 
augmented  throughout  by  Boswell. — Editor, 
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English;  then  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited 
in  various  places  for  security  and  preservation  "  I  can  now 
only  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  keeping  my 
great  master  steadily  in  view.  Family  histories,  like  the 
imagines  majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I 
wish  that  they  who  really  have  blood,  would  be  more  care- 
ful to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course.  Some  have  affected 
to  laugh  at  the  history  of  the  house  of  Yvery ;  ^  it  would 
be  well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their  pedegree  to 
posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  generous  zeal  with 
which  the  noble  lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured 
and  perpetuated  his  ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10, 1  introduced  to  him,  at  his  house 
in  Bolt  Court  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William 
Stuart,^  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  a  gentleman  truly  worthy 
of  being  known  to  Johnson ;  being,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  elegant  manners,  an 
exemplary  parish  priest  in  every  respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour  which 
Johnson  and  I  had  made  to  the  Hebrides  was  mentioned. 
Johnson.  "  I  got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than 
by  any  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw  quite  a  different 
system  of  life."  Boswell.  "  You  would  not  like  to  make 
the  same  journey  again  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why  no.  Sir ;  not 
the  same:  it  is  a  tale  told.  Gravina,  an  Italian  critic, 
observes,  that  every  man  desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has 
read ;  but  no  man  desires  to  read  an  account  of  what  he 
has  seen :  so  much  does  description  fall  short  of  reality. 
Description  only  excites  curiosity ;  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other 
people  may  go  and  see  the  Hebrides."  Boswell.  "I 
should  wish  to  go  and  see  some  country  totally  different 
from  what  I  have  been  used  to ;  such  as  Turkey,  where 
religion  and  every  thing  else  are  different."     Johnson. 

^  Written  by  John,  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  printed  (but  not  published) 
in  1742. — Malone. 

^  At  that  time  vicar  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years,  and  fully  merited  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  text ;  he 
was  afterwards  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland. — 
Malone. 

And  died  Maj,  1822,  in  a  very  strange  way,  having,  through  the 
blunder  of  a  servant,  had  poison,  by  mistake  for  medicine,  administered 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  his  lady. — Uroker, 
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*'  Yes,  Sir :  there  are  two  objects  of  curiosity, — the  Chris- 
tian world  and  the  Mahometan  world.  All  the  rest  may  be 
considered  as  barbarous."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  the 
*  Turkish  Spy '  a  genuine  book  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir :  Mrs. 
Manley,  in  her  life,  says,  that  her  father  wrote  the  first  two 
volumes :  and  in  another  book,  *  Dunton's  Life  and 
Errors,'  ^  we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault,  at 
two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midgeley."  * 

Boswell.  "  This  has  been  a  very  factious  reign,  owing 
to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  government."  Johnson. 
"  I  think  so,  Sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity,  grew  timidity. 
Yet  this  is  reasoning  a  posteriori,  and  may  not  be  just. 
Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been  punished,  I  believe 
faction  would  have  been  crushed ;  but  it  might  have  been 
said,  that  it  was  a  sanguinary  reign.  A  man  cannot  teU  d 
priori  what  will  be  best  for  government  to  do.  This  reign 
has  been  very  unfortunate.  We  have  had  an  unsuccessful 
war ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill  governed. 
One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other 
must  win  at  play.  When  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not 
better  governed;  nor  were  the  French  better  governed 
when  Louis  beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  whom,  though  a  Whig,  he 
highly  valued.  One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  s^d  was  to 
this  gentleman;  who,  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Northington  when  lord  lieutenant,  ex- 
pressed to  the  sa^e  some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts, 
whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts 
which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  that  situation  has  occasion 
to  employ.     "  Don't  be  afraid,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  a 

'  A  work  containing  many  curious  biogrraphical  memoranda,  reprinted, 
with  notes,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  1818. — Wright. 

*  The  Turkish  Spy  was  pretended  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
Arabic ;  from  Arabic  translated  into  Italian,  and  thence  into  English. 
The  author  of  the  work,  which  was  originally  written  in  Italian,  was 
I.  P.  Marana,  a  Genoese,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1693.  Dunton  says,  that 
"  Mr.  William  Bradshaw  received  from  Dr.  Midgeley  forty  shillings  a 
sheet  for  writing  part  of  the  Turkish  Spy ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  any 
where  mentions  Sault  as  engaged  in  that  work." — Malone. 

Aiihrey's  Letters,  i.,  223,  say  the  first  volume  was  by  the  Italian,  the 
rest  by  Sradshawe. — P.  Cunningluim. 
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pleasant  smile;  "vou  will  soon  make  a  Teiy  pretty 
rascal."  * 

He  talked  to-dav  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  extent 
and  variety  of  London,  and  obseired,  that  men  of  curious 
enquiry  might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  Tery  few 
could  even  imagine.  He  in  particular  recommended  to  us 
to  explore  Wapping,  which  we  resolved  to  do.* 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him»  was  very 
much  distressed  that  a  lai^  picture  which  he  had  painted 
was  refused  to  be  received  into  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnson's  character 
so  superficially,  as  to  represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do 
small  acts  of  benevolence ;  and  mentions,  in  particular,  that 
he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  favour 
of  his  friends.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  re- 
markable, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  what  she  denies 
to  him;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of  kindness, 
writing  letters  for  those  to  whom  his  solicitations  might  be 
of  service.  He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which 
I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies 
at  the  next  coffee-house,  while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good 
as  to  stay  by  me. 

^  Windham's  notes  of  Johnson's  advice — "  I  have  no  great  timidity 
in  my  own  disposition,  and  am  no  encourager  of  it  in  others.  Never  be 
afraid  to  thinx  yourself  fit  for  any  thing  for  which  yonr  friends  think 
yon  fit.  You  will  become  an  able  negotiator — a  very  pretty  rascal.  No 
one  in  Ireland  wears  even  the  mask  of  incormption  ;  no  one  professes  to 
do  for  sixpence  what  he  can  get  a  shilling  for  doing.  Set  sail,  and  see 
where  the  winds  and  the  waves  will  carry  yon.  Every  day  will  imparove 
another.  Dies  diem  docei,  by  observing  at  night  where  yon  fidled  in  the 
day,  and  by  resolving  to  fail  so  no  more.*' — The  Diary  of  the  Hight 
Hon.  William  Windham  from  1784  to  1810,  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Baring,  Longman,  London,  1866.  iSee  Preface  to  the  Diary,  p.  xviL — 
EdUor. 

'^  We  accordingly  carried  our  scheme  into  execution,  in  October,  1792 ; 
but  whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has  in  modem  times,  in  a  great 
degree,  spread  through  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  or  from  oar  want 
of  sufficient  exertion,  we  were  disappointed. 

This  visit  is  very  characteristically  recorded  by  Windham  in  his 
Diary. — **  Oct.  23.  I  let  myself  foolishly  be  drawn  by  Boswell  to  ex- 
plore, as  he  called  it,  Wapping,  instead  of  going,  when  everything  was 
pr«'pare<l,  to  see  the  battle  between  Ward  and  Stanyard,  which  turned 
out  a  very  good  one  and  which  would  have  served  as  a  very  good  intro- 
duction to  BosweU." — p.  265. — Editor. 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"April  12,  1783. 

"  Sir, 

"  Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from  all  credit 
and  all  hope  by  the  rejection  of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition. 
Upon  this  work  he  has  exhauited  all  his  powers,  and  suspended 
all  his  expectations  :  and,  certainly,  to  be  refused  an  opportunity 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  hard- 
ship.    It  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial. 

"  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this  incapacitating 
edict,  you  would  deliver  an  unhappy  man  from  great  affliction. 
The  council  has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  determination  ;  and 
I  hope  that,  by  your  interposition,  this  luckless  picture  may  be 
got  admitted.     I  am,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 


n 


TO  MR.  BARRY. 

"  April  12,  1783. 

"  Sib, 

"  Mr.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  Exhibition  gives  him 
more  trouble  thaA  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  council 
could  imagine  or  intend.  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  your  determination. 

"  He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  after  rejec- 
tion ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  that 
you  will  use  your  interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can  say 
nothing ;  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting,  and  this  picture  I 
never  saw ;  but  I  conceive  it  extremely  hard  to  shut  out  any 
man  from  the  possibility  of  success ;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my 
request  that  you  will  propose  the  re-consideration  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
case  ;  and  if  there  be  any  among  the  council  with  whom  my  name 
can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  them  the 
desire  of.  Sir,  yom*  most  humble  servant,        "  Sam.  Johnson." 


Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  ; 
and  Mr.  Lowe*s  performance  was  admitted  at  Somerset 
House.^     The  subject,  as  I  recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at 

^  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  Lowe 
exhibited  nothing  in  1783.  In  1782  he  exhibited  "  The  death  of  Abel," 
and  in  1784,  "  Joseph's  coat  brought  to  Jacob." — Editor, 


14*'.*  BOi?irzn.'«  Lirz  of  xoHsaosr. 


tLi.r  C'.lr.*  ::  ri=.r  Trbrz.  tbr  "^arer  wa»  versing  to  the  top 
*.z  '.Lt  Li.-".  zzLi^'j^KTid  n-j^rrAm  5^*ar  to  tii^?  spjt  was 
ftr:*^  -i^  Liii?:  of  the  aiHtriiil^^Tias.  ra«»  exi-hiiiTe  of  those 
^'rjj  TT^.-'r  saTrd  ii  tL-=r  ^ri  of  y-z-ah-  This  was  «»  of 
r.!.',-'*r  ^r^nt^.  then  tLr  H habitants  t^f  the  earth,  who  had 
»t.:I  r.f'^T.^.h  v>  iwim.  az>i  with  one  of  his  hands  heLd 
aloft  hi  A  ^thild.  ir{»iL  tije  small  ranaiziiiig  dir  sp>t 
'Ai,v^^:^\  ^  famiiih^  Iit>n.  v^aAj  to  spring  at  the  child  and 
^-YT^-.r  >,  3Ir.  I>>we  told  m^  that  Johnson  said  to  him, 
*'Hir,  jo^r  pirrture  is  noble  and  pn>hable/'  **A  compli- 
T.^^:^  itAfrfA^**  said  Mr.  I>>we.  "from  a  man  who  cannct 
!•/>,  s*r.d  ^3irmot  b*  mistaken.^ " 

A  fy>  ;*  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lncr  Porter  mention- 
\u^  :*',•,  Wl  health,  and  that  he  intended  a  Tisit  to  Lichfield. 
**  It  >,/*  ?fajii  he,  *'  with  no  great  expectatitm  of  amendment 
tfiAt  f  ma»>;  '^erv  rear  a  loumeT  into  the  conntnr:  bnt  it 
u  \f\frs»A^Ti^.  1/9  Tiait  those  whi>ae  kindness  has  been  often 

(/ti  April  18  n>eing  Good  Fridaj),  I  fonnd  him  at  break- 
fa)(t.«  in  hi  .4  usual  manner  upon  that  daj,  drinking  tea  with- 
^/lit  mtilc,  and  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness;  we 
-wtiTtt  V,  ,St.  Cl^^ment's  church,  as  formerly.  When  we  cante 
hhitiH  from  church,  he  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  stone 
ntnxtin  at  hm  garden  door,  and  I  took  the  other,  and  thus  in 
th';  h^ftzu  iiiT,  and  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  he  talked 
awav  v<;ry  f^sxHily,  Johnson.  "  Were  I  a  country  gentle- 
roan,  I  MhoijJd  jif)t  be  Tery  hospitable ;  I  should  not  hare 
4:rowf\ii  in  inv  house."  Boswell.  "Sir  Alexander  Dick 
U'Mh  ui*z  that  he  remembers  haying  a  thousand  people  in  a 
y';ar  Vf  (\\un  at  his  house ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  person 
a¥  ft:it%  (',w}\  time  that  he  dined  there."  Johnson.  **  That, 
Hir,  i»  about  three  a  day."  Boswell.  "How  your  state- 
uif.ut  \fMW'A\n  the  id^^a!"  Johnson.  "That,  Sir,  is  the 
i/^tt^A  of  f^^unting.  It  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty, 
whi^ih  U-Sora  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely."     Boswell. 

'  Northr/;t<!  HajM  the  execution  of  this  picture  was  execrable.  Idfe  of 
\U'.)  nolflii,  ii.,  l.'iO.  Lowe  had  received  a  prize-medal  from  the  Academy 
in  1771,  ''  tlmiugh  favour/'  as  Northcote  says.  He  certainly  never  after 
Allowed  M\y  talent,  and  had,  I  believe,  more  than  once  reoonrse  to  John- 
MtWn  itiU;rf«;n;n(:(i  U)  obtain  admission  for  his  works  to  the  E«xhibitioii. 
J',  OO.'/.     J^;w«?  died  in  1793. — Croker, 
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**  But  Omne  tgnotum  jpro  magnifico  est :  one  is  sorry  to  have 
this  diminished."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  should  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  delighted  with  error."  Boswell.  "  Three  a. 
day  seem  but  few."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  he  who  enter- 
tains three  a  day  does  very  liberally.  And  if  there  is  a. 
large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those  three,  for  they  eat 
what  the  poor  would  get ;  there  must  be  superfluous  meat ;. 
it  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  thrown  out."  Boswell. 
"  I  observe  in  London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  manufactured."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir ;  they  boil  them,  and  extract  a  grease  from 
them  for  greasing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of  the  best 
pieces  they  make  a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to 
knives,  and  various  other  things ;  the  coarser  pieces  they 
bum  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes."  Boswell.  "For 
what  purpose.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  for  making  a^ 
furnace  for  the  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste  made 
of  burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than  any  thing 
else.  Consider,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  melt  iron,  you  cannot 
line  your  pot  with  brass,  because  it  is  softer  than  iron,  and 
would  melt  sooner ;  nor  with  iron,  for  though  malleable 
iron  is  harder  than  cast-iron,  yet  it  would  not  do ;  but  a. 
paste  of  burnt  bones  will  not  melt."  Boswell.  "  Do  you 
know.  Sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manufacture  to  a  great 
extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at — scraping  and  drying 
the  peel  of  oranges  ?  *  At  a  place  in  Newgate  Street  there 
is  a  prodigious  quantity  prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the 
distillers."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher 
thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make  what  is  called 
orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated,  which  they 
mix  perhaps  with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it  fragrant. 
The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the  drying." 

Boswell.  "I  wish  to  have  a  good  walled  garden.'' 
Johnson.  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  worth  the  expense  to 
you.  We  compute,  in  England,  a  park  wall  at  a  thousand 
pounds  a  mile :  now  a  garden  wall  must  cost  at  least  as 

^  It  is  suggested  to  me,  by  an  anonymous  Annotator  on  my  Work,  that 
the  reason  why  Dr.  Johnson  collected  the  peels  of  squeezed  oranges,  may 
be  found  in  the  358th  Letter  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection,  where  it  appears 
that  he  recom^iended  "  dried  orange-peel,  finely  powdered,''  as  a  medi- 
cine.    [See  vol.  ii.,  p.  303,  note.] 
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much.  You  intend  your  trees  should  grow  higher  than  a 
deer  will  leap.  Now  let  us  see;  for  a  hundred  |x>unds 
you  could  only  have  forty-four  square  yards/  which  is 
Tery  little  ;  for  two  hundred  pounds  you  may  have  eighty- 
four  square  yards,  which  is  very  well.  But  when  will  you 
get  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in 
your  climate?  No,  Sir;  such  contention  with  nature 
is  not  worth  while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have 
plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well  in  your  country.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ireland,  said,  that  *  In  an  orchard 
there  should  be  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough  to 
he  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.'  Cherries 
are  an  early  fruit ;  you  may  have  them ;  and  you  may  have 
the  early  apples  and  pears."  Boswell.  "  We  cannot  have 
nonpareils."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  can  no  more  have  non- 
pareils than  you  can  have  grapes."  Boswell.  "  We  have 
them,  Sir  ;  but  they  are  very  bad."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir, 
never  try  to  have  a  thing  merely  to  show  that  you  carmot 
have  it.  From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shillings 
you  may  have  a  large  orchard ;  and  you  see  it  costs  you 
only  forty  shillings.  Nay,  you  may  graze  the  ground  when 
the  trees  are  grown  up ;  you  cannot,  while  they  are  young." 
Boswell.  "  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common  thing  in 
England,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Not  so  common,  Sir,  as  you 
imagine.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly  an  orchard  ;  in 
Staffordshire,  very  little  fruit."  Boswell.  "  Has  Langton 
no  orchard  ?  "  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir."  Boswell.  "  How  so. 
Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  from  the  general  negligence 
of  the  country.  He  has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has  it." 
Boswell.  "A  hothouse  is  a  certain  thing;  I  may  have 
that."  Johnson.  **  A  hothouse  is  pretty  certain  ;  but  you 
must  first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it,  and  you 
must  have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it."  Boswell.  "  But 
if  I  have  a  gardener  at  any  rate  ? — ^"  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes."     Boswell.  "I'd  have  it  near  my  house;  there  is 

^  The  Bishop  of  Ferns  observes,  that  Mr.  Boswell  here  mistakes  forty- 
four  square  yards  for  forty-four  t/ards  square,  and  thus  makes  Johnson 
talk  nonsense  :  the  meaning  is,  that  100/.  will  give  176  running  yards  of 
park  wall,  which  would  inclose  a  garden, — not  of  forty-four  square  yards, 
which  would  be  but  a  small  closet ;  but  of  forty-four  yards  square — or 
about  two-fifths  of  an  acre,  and  so  in  proportion. — Croker. 
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no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Td 
have  it  near  my  house.  I  would  plant  a  great  many 
currants ;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a  pretty 
sweetmeat.*' 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may  think  trifling, 
in  order  to  show  clearly  how  this  great  man,  whose  mind 
could  grasp  such  large  and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has 
shown  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet  well  informed  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illustrate  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,^  came 
in,  and  then  we  went  up  stairs  into  the  study.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  taught  many  clergymen.  Johnson.  "  I  hope 
not."  Walker.  "  I  have  taught  only  one,  and  he  is  the 
best  reader  I  ever  heard ;  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  his 
own  natural  talents."  Johnson.  "  Were  he  the  best  reader 
in  the  world,  I  would  not  have  it  told  that  he  was  taught." 
Here  was  one  of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any 
disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to  have  it  known  that  he 
was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  delivery?  Boswell. 
"  Will  you  not  allow,  Sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to 
read  well  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better 
than  he  might  do  without  being  taught,  yes.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  that  there  was  no  difference  in  reading,  but 
that  one  read  as  well  as  another."  Boswell.  "  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastic  about  oratory  as 
ever."  Walzek.  "  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what  oratory  will 
do,  may  be  too  great :  but  he  reads  well."  Johnson.  "  He 
reads  well,  but  he  reads  low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much 
easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high ;  for  when  you  read 
high,  you  are  much  more  limited,  your  loudest  note  can  be 
but  one,  and  so  the  variety  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
loudness.  Now  some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an 
extensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to  be  heard." 
Walzek.  "  The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language : — Johnson.  "  It  must 
have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thousand,  nay  a  million  of 
children  could  not  invent  a  language.  While  the  organs 
are  pHable,  there  is  not  understanding  enough  to  form  a 
language ;  by  the  time  that  there  is  understanding  enough, 

^  He  published  several  works  on  elocution  and  pronunciation,  and  died 
August  1,  1807,  iu  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. — Oroker, 
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the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We  know  that  after  a  certain 
age  we  cannot  learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language.  No 
foreigner,  who  comes  to  England  when  advanced  in  life, 
ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  well ;  at  least  such  in- 
stances are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that  language 
must  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspi- 
ration is  required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage ;  for  when  once  man  has  language,  we  can  conceive 
that  he  may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean 
only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give 
man  the  faculty  of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may 
have  speech;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more  find  out 
without  inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of 
such  a  faculty."  Walkek.  "  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  there 
are  any  perfect  synonymes  in  any  language  ?  "  JoHNBOif. 
"  Originally  there  were  not ;  but  by  usmg  words  negli- 
gently, or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be  confounded 
vnth  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  he, 
"  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  a  lady  wished  to  have  Dr. 
Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a  motto. 
I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better  than  *  Currat  Lex.*  I 
was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  have 
the  sentence  changed  to  transportation ;  but,  when  he  was 
once  hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint." 

Mrs.  Bumey,  wife  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Bumey,  came  in, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  entertained  with  her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  expen- 
sive. Johnson,  from  his  dislike  to  exaggeration,  woidd  not 
allow  that  it  was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  pomp» 
"  Were  there  not  six  horses  to  each  coach  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Bumey.  Johnson.  "  Madam,  there  were  no  more  six  horse» 
than  six  phoenixes." 

Mrs.  Bumey  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new 
buildings  should  be  erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a 
situation  as  between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital ;  and 
said  she  could  not  live  there.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Madam, 
you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt  you.  You  no  more  think  of 
madness  by  having  windows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than 
you  think  of  death  by  having  windows  that  look  to  a 
churchyard."    Mes.  Burney.  "  We  may  look  to  a  church^ 
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yard.  Sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of 
death."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which  is 
occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of  imagination.  I  think 
a  very  moral  use  may  be  made  of  these  new  buildings ;  I 
wonld  have  those  who  have  heated  imaginations  live  there, 
and  take  warning."  Mrs.  Burnet.  "  But,  Sir,  many  of 
the  poor  people  that  are  mad  have  become  so  from  disease, 
or  from  distressing  events.  It  is,  therefore,  not  their  fault, 
but  their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore,  to  think  of  them  is  a 
melancholy  consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late  for 
the  service  of  the  church  at  three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk, 
and  left  him  alone  for  some  time ;  then  returned,  and  we 
had  coffee  and  conversation  again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine  as  a 
carious  case  for  his  opinion : — "  He  is  the  most  inexpli- 
cable man  to  me  that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  explain  him, 
Sir  ?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded,  generous,  and 
princely.  But  his  most  intimate  friends  may  be  separated 
from  him  for  years,  without  his  ever  asking  a  question 
concerning  them.  He  will  meet  them  with  a  formality,  a 
coldness,  a  stately  indifference ;  but  when  they  come  close 
to  him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  conversation,  they  find 
him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind  as  they  could  wish.  One 
then  supposes  that  what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  re- 
newed ;  but  stay  away  from  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he 
will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to  inquire  about  you." 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character 
exactly,  as  I  do  not  know  him ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and 
wish  not  to  be  interrupted  by  his  friends :  Amid  fu/res 
temjporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so  much 
occupied  with  petty  pursuits  that  he  may  not  want  friends. 
Or  he  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is  dignity  in  appearing 
indi:fferent,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more  indifferent  at 
his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's,  at  ae 
and  then  parted. 

*  One  of  the  good  dae^U  of  thigday,  April  1 9, 1 783,  was  berore 
Malone  in  a  note,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
£ditor, 
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On  Sundav,  April  20,  being  Easter-daj,  after  attending 
solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
found  Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe 
mentioned  the  great  number  of  new  buildings  of  late  in 
London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  observed,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  not  increased.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  the  bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no  more  people  die 
now  than  formerly ;  so  it  is  plain  no  more  live.  The  re- 
gister of  births  proves  nothing,  for  not  one-tenth  of  the 
l>eople  of  London  are  bom  there."  Boswell.  "  I  believe. 
Sir,  a  great  many  of  the  children  bom  in  London,  die 
early."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  Sir."  Boswell.  "  But  those 
who  do  live  are  as  stout  and  strong  people  as  any.  Dr. 
Price  says,  they  must  be  naturally  strong  to  get  through." 
Johnson.  "  That  is  system.  Sir.  A  great  traveller  observes, 
that  it  is  said  there  are  no  weak  or  deformed  people  among 
the  Indians;  but  he,  with  much  sagacity,  assigns  the 
reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  the  hardship  of  their  life  as 
hunters  and  fishers  does  not  allow  weak  or  diseased 
children  to  grow  up.  Now,  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must 
have  died  early ;  my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me  to  get 
food.  I,  indeed,  now  could  fish,  give  me  English  tackle ; 
but  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have  starved,  or  they 
would  have  knocked  me  on  the  head,  when  they  saw  I 
could  do  nothing."  Boswell.  "  Perhaps,  they  would  have 
taken  care  of  you ;  we  are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory, — 
you  would  have  talked  to  them."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  I 
should  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk ;  I 
should  have  been  dead  before  I  was  ten  years  old.  Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry 
about  with  him  a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help 
himself.  They  have  no  affection,  Sir."  Boswell.  "  I 
believe  natural  affection,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is 
very  small."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  natural  affection  is  nothing : 
but  affection  from  principle  and  established  duty  is 
sometimes  wonderfully  strong."  Lowe.  "  A  hen.  Sir,  will 
feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself."  Johnson. 
"  But  we  don't  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry ;  let  the  hen 
be  fairly  hungry,  and  I'll  wan-ant  she'll  peck  the  corn  her- 
self. A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself : 
but  we  don't  know  that  the  cock  is  hungry."     Boswell. 
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"  And  that,  Sir,  is  not  from  affection,  but  gallantry.  But 
some  of  the  Indians  have  affection."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  that 
they  help  some  of  their  children  is  plain ;  for  some  of  them 
live,  which  they  could  not  do  without  being  helped." 

I  dined  with  him;  the  company  were  Mrs.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be 
well,  talked  little,  grew  drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and 
retired ;  upon  which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's  seat  in  the  country, 
from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an  express,  that  a  near  re- 
lation of  mine  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was 
himself  dangerously  wounded,^  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Johnson 
till  Monday,  April  28,  when  I  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the  subject  which 
then  chiefly  occupied  my  mind.  Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see. 
Sir,  that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Scripture ;  I 
see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self-defence."  Boswell. 
**  The  quakers  say  it  is.  *  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on 
one  cheek,  offer  him  also  the  other.'"  Johnson.  "But 
stay,  Sir ;  the  text  is  meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of  mode- 
rating passion ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take  it  in  a 
literal  sense.  We  see  this  from  the  context,  where  there 
are  other  recommendations;  which,  I  warrant  you,  the 
quaker  will  not  take  literally ;  as,  for  instance,  *  From  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou  not  away.'  Let  a 
man  whose  credit  is  bad  come  to  a  quaker,  and  say,  *  Well, 
Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds ; '  he'll  find  him  as  unwil- 
ling as  any  other  man.  No,  Sir ;  a  man  may  shoot  the 
man  who  invades  his  character,  as  he  may  shoot  him  who 
attempts  to  break  into  his  house.'^     So,  in  1745,  my  friend, 

*  This  remarkable  duel  was  fought  on  Monday  the  2l8t  of  April, 
1783,  between  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  wounded,  and 
Mr.  Riddell,  of  the  Life  Guards,  killed.  See  Gent.  Mag.  1783,  p.  362. 
— Cromer, 

^  I  think  it  necessary  to  caution  my  readers  against  concluding  that, 
in  this  or  any  other  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  they  have  his  serious 
and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  duelling.  In  my  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3rd  Edition,  p.  386,  it  appears  that  he  made  this 
frank  confession :  "  Nobody,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly  than  I  do ; "  and, 
Ibid.  p.  231  :  "  He  fairly  owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality  of 
duelling."  We  may  therefore  infer  that  he  could  not  think  that  justi- 
fiable, which  seems  so  inconsistant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.    At 
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Tom  Cumming,  the  qiiaker,  said  he  would  not  fight,  but 
he  would  drive  an  ammunition  cart :  and  we  know  that 
the  quakers  have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers, 
to  enable  them  to  fight  better."  Boswell.  "  When  a  man 
is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill  usage  forces  on  a  duel  in  which 
he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is 
gone  to  a  state  of  happiness?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we  are 
not  to  judge  determinately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man 
leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a  moment  have  repented 
effectually,  and  it  is  possible  may  have  been  accepted  of 
God.  There  is  in  *  Camden's  Eemains '  an  epitaph  upon 
a  very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  say, 

*  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground. 
I  mercy  ask^d,  I  mercy  found.' "  * 

Boswell.  "  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  burial-service — 
*  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection ' — 
too  strong  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  indeed,  some- 
times when  those  over  whose  bodies  it  is  said  have  been 
notoriously  profane  ?  "  Johnson.  "  It  is  sure  and  certain 
hope.  Sir,  not  belief.**  I  did  not  insist  further ;  but  cannot 
help  thinking  that  less  positive  words  would  be  more  proper.* 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so  as  to  be  in- 

the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  from  the  prevalent  notions  of 
honour,  a  gentleman  wrho  receives  a  challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful 
ahemative.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  a  clause  in 
the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  Guards,  written  the  night 
before  he  fell  in  a  duel,  September  3,  1 783 :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  com- 
mit my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  the 
irreligious  step  I  now  (in  compliance  with  the  unwarrantable  customs  of 
this  wicked  world)  put  myself  under  the  necessity  of  taking." 

Colonel  Thomas  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  Colonel  Cosmo  Gordon.  See 
Gent.  Mag.,  1783,  p.  ^Ol.^Wright 

^  In  repeating  this  epitaph,  Johnson  improved  it.  The  original  runs 
thus: — 

"  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and   he  ground, 
Mercy  I  ask'd,  mercy  I  found." — Malone. 

*  Upon  this  objection,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  fellow  of  Brazen- 
nose  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  satisfactory 
observation : — 

*^  The  passage  in  the  burial  service  does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of 
the  person  interred,  but  the  general  resurrection ;  it  is  in  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  the  resurrection ;  not  his  resurrection.  Where  the  deceased 
is  really  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  very  different, — '  as  our  hope  is,  this 
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commoded  with  corpulency,  he  said,  "  He  eats  too  much. 
Sir."  BoswELL.  "  I  don't  know.  Sir ;  you  will  see  one  man 
fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and  another  lean,  who  eats  a 
great  deal."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he 
has  eaten  more  than  he  should  have  done.  One  man  may 
have  a  digestion  that  consumes  food  better  than  common ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting  some- 
thing to  it."  BoswELL.  "  But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be 
distended  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell  and  be 
distended ;  but  that  is  not  fat." 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for  sup- 
posed delinquencies  in  India.  Johnson.  "  What  founda- 
tion there  is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they  will  not 
get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are  committed  at  so  great 
a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the  evidence  till  the 
scent  becomes  cold ;  there  is  a  cloud  between,  which  cannot 
be  penetrated ;  therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am 
clear  that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is  a 
despotic  governor ;  for  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it  is  evidently 
the  best  government ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man, 
it  is  better  to  have  one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor 
whose  power  is  checked  lets  others  plunder,  that  he  himself 
may  be  allowed  to  plunder ;  but  if  despotic,  he  sees  that 
the  more  he  lets  others  plunder,  the  less  there  will  be  for 
himseK,  so  he  restrains  them ;  and  though  he  himseK  plun- 
ders, the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being  plundered 
hy  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  had  been  re- 
ceived for  reviewing ;  and  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  had 
been  proved  in  a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  labour.  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a  particular  sheet,  but 
not  communibus  sheetibus."     Bo  swell.  "Pray,  Sir,  by  a 

our  brother  doth ; '  a  mode  of  speech  consistent  with  every  thing  but 
absolute  certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rest  in  Christ,  which 
no  one  can  be  assured  of  without  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In 
the  first  of  these  places  also,  *  eternal  life '  does  not  necessarily  mean 
♦eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  the  eternity  of  the  state,  whether  in  happi- 
ness or  in  misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resurrection  ;  which  is  probably  the 
£ense  of  *  the  life  everlasting,'  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and 
fiennet  on  the  Common  Prayer." 
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Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder  at  this,  when  you 
consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  almost  every  man's  life 
is  passed  without  thinking  of  it.  I  myself  was  for  some 
years  totally  regardless  of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of 
my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life.  Sickness 
brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have  never  lost  it  since." 
BoswELL.  **  My  dear  Sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been 
without  religion !  Why  you  must  have  gone  on  drinking, 
and  swearing,  and — "  Johnson  (with  a  smile).  "  I  drank 
enough,  and  swore  enough,  to  be  sure."  Sewaed.  "  One 
should  think  that  sickness  and  the  view  of  death  would 
make  more  men  religious."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it :  they  have  not  the  first  notion. 
A  man  who  has  never  had  religion  before,  no  more  grows 
religious  when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never  learnt 
figures  can  count  when  he  has  need  of  calculation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  ^  of  ours,  whom  we  valued 
much,  but  observed  that  he  was  too  ready  to  introduce 
religious  discourse  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson.  "Why, 
yes.  Sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  discourse  without  seeing 
whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and  improvement,  or 
produce  some  profane  jest.  He  would  introduce  it  in  the 
company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more  such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  distinction  between 
liberty  of  conscience  and  hberty  of  teaching.  Johnson. 
"Consider,  Sir;  if  you  have  children  whom  you  wish  to 
educate  in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
there  comes  a  quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his  prin- 
ciples, you  would  drive  away  the  quaker.  You  would  not 
trust  to  the  predomination  of  right  which  you  believe  is  in 
your  opinions ;  you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads. 
Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  state.  If  any  one 
attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  state 
approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him." 
Sewaed.  "  Would  you  restrain  private  conversation,  Sir  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  private 
conversation  begins,  and  where  it  ends.  If  we  three  should 
discuss  even  the  great  question  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  restrained ; 

•  Mr.  Langton. — Croker, 
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for  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvement.  But 
if  we  should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten  boarding-school 
girls,  and  as  many  boys,  I  think  the  magistrate  would  do 
well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curious  little 
printed  poem,  on  repairing  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  by 
David  Malloch,  which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as 
affording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  appeared  even  as 
a  literary  character  by  the  name  of  Malloch ;  his  changing 
which  to  one  of  softer  sound  had  given  Johnson  occasion 
to  introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
Alias}  This  piece  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mallet's  first 
essays.  It  is  preserved  in  his  works,  with  several  varia- 
tions. Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from  the  beginning  of 
it,  where  there  were  some  commonplace  assertions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  ancient  times : — "  How  false,"  said  he, 
"  is  all  this,  to  say  that  *  in  ancient  times  learning  was  not 
a  disgrace  to  a  peer,  as  it  is  now !  *  In  ancient  times  a  peer 
was  as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been 
angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men  in 
ancient  times  dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance with  which  nobody  would  now  dare  to  stand  forth. 
I  am  always  angry  when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised  at 
the  expense  of  modem  times.  There  is  now  a  great  deal 
more  learning  in  the  world  than  there  was  formerly ;  for  it 
is  universally  diffused.  You  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who 
knows  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley ;  no  man  who 
knows  as  much  mathematics  as  Newton:  but  you  have 
many  more  men  who  know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who 
know  mathematics." 

*  Malloch,  as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me,  "  continued  to  write  his 
name  thus,  after  he  came  to  London,  His  verses  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  Thomson's  Winter  are  so  subscribed,  and  so  are  his  Letters 
written  in  London,  and  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  European 
Magazine ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for 
he  is  so  called  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Savage's  Miscellanies,  printed 
in  1726 ;  and  thenceforward  uniformly  Mallet,  in  all  his  writings." — 
Malone. 

A  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  such  exemplification  of  Alia^ 
is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  that  the  whole  story  was 
waggishly  fabricated  by  Wilkes  in  the  North  Briton.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions,  but  was  added 
by  Johnson  in  his  own  octavo  abridgment,  in  1756. — J.  Boswell,Jun. 
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On  Thursday,  Ist  May,  I  visited  him  in  the  evening 
along  with  young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said,  "  It  is  strange  that 
there  should  be  so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much 
writing.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly  read,  if  they 
can  have  any  thing  else  to  amuse  them.  There  must  be  an 
external  impulse;  emulation,  or  vanity,  or  avarice.  The 
progress  which  the  understanding  makes  through  a  book 
has  more  pain  than  pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty  and 
inadequate  to  express  the  nice  gradations  and  mixtures  of 
our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book  of  science  from  pure 
inclination.  The  books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are 
light  compositions,  which  contain  a  quick  succession  of 
events.  However,  I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil  through. 
I  read  a  book  of  the  -ZEneid  every  night,  so  it  was  done  in 
twelve  nights,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The 
Georgics  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart.  I 
do  not  think  the  story  of  the  -^neid  interesting.  I  like 
the  story  of  the  Odyssey  much  better;  and  this  not  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  things  which  it  contains  ;  for  there 
are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the  -^neid ; — the  ships  of 
the  Trojans  turned  to  sea-nymphs, — the  tree  at  Polydorus's 
tomb  dropping  blood.  The  story  of  tho  Odyssey  is  inte- 
resting, as  a  great  part  of  it  is  domestic.  It  has  been  said 
there  is  pleasure  in  writing,  j)articularly  in  writing  verses. 
I  allow  you  may  have  pleasure  from  writing  after  it  is 
over,  if  you  have  written  well ;  but  you  don't  go  willingly 
to  it  again.  I  know,  when  I  have  been  writing  verses,  I 
have  run  my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  see  how  many  I 
had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to  make.** 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour ;  and  although 
I  have  no  note  of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's 
conversation,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  it 
was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  He  did 
very  well  indeed  ;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his  father.**  ^ 

^  Richard  Burke  died  Aug.  2,  1794,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. — Milone. 

The  fond  partiality  of  his  father  (for  such  it  must  be  aamitted  to  have 
been)  for  his  talents  is  now  well  known.  Mr.  Burke  is  reported,  with  a 
mixture  of  personal  and  paternal  pride,  to  have  remarked  how  extra- 
ordinary it  was  that  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Holland,  and  he  should  each 
have  had  a  son  so  superior  to  their  fathers. — Croker, 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

* 

"May  2,  1783. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this  is  Mr.  Cruik- 
ghank,  who  wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter  ^  as  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His  qualifications  are  very 
generally  known,  and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that  such 
men^  are  candidates.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  Johnson  till 
Thursday,  May  15th,  when  I  find  what  follows  :  Bo  swell. 
"  I  wish  much  to  be  in  parliament.  Sir."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to  support  any  administra- 
tion, you  would  be  the  worse  for  being  in  parliament,  be- 
cause you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  expensively." 
BoswELL.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should  be  the  less  happy  for 
being  in  parliament.  I  never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I 
should  be  vexed  if  things  went  wrong."  Johnson.  "  That's 
cant.  Sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  House  than 
in  the  gallery:  public  affairs  vex  no  man."  Boswell. 
"  Have  not  they  vexed  yourseK  a  httle.  Sir  ?  Have  not  you 
been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by  that 
absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  That  the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished ' "  ?  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an 
hour  less,  nor  eat  an  ounce  less  meat.  I  would  have 
knocked  the  factious  dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure ;  but  I 
was  not  vexed"  Boswell.  "I  declare.  Sir,  upon  my 
honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it ; 
but  it  waSf  perhaps,  cant ;  for  I  own  I  neither  eat  less  nor 
slept  less."  Johnson.  "My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind 
of  cant.  You  may  talk  as  other  people  do ;  you  may  say  to 
a  man,  *  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant.'     You  are  not  his 

^  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  the  elder  brother  of  the  illustrious  John 
Hunter,  bom  at  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  May  22,  1718,  died  in  London, 
March  30,  1783.  William  Cruikshank,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  1745,  died 
in  London,  1800 ;  he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  Johnson  in 
his  declining  years. — Editor. 

'  Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  accuse  Dr.  Johnson  of  illibe- 
rality,  that  both  were  Scotchmm, 
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most  humble  servant.  You  may  say,  *  These  are  bad 
times ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  to  such 
times.'  You  don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  *  I  am 
sorry  you  had  such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey,. 
and  were  so  much  wet.'  You  don't  care  sixpence  whether 
he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in  this  manner ;  it  is  a^ 
mode  of  talking  in  society ;  but  don't  think  foolishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  couivfefy.  Johnson.  "  Don't  set 
up  for  what  is  called  hospitahty ;  it  is  a  waste  of  time,*  and 
a  waste  of  money :  you  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more 
respected  for  your  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn, 
nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week  with 
another  makes  him  a  slave  for  a  week."  Boswell.  "  But 
there  are  people.  Sir,  who  make  their  houses  a  home  ta 
their  guests,  and  are  themselves  quite  easy."  Johnson. 
"  Then,  Sir,  home  must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they 
need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough  in  persons. 
not  much  accustomed  to  entertain  company,  that  thereof 
must  be  a  degree  of  elaborate  attention,  otherwise  company 
will  think  themselves  neglected :  and  such  attention  is  no 
doubt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceeded :  "  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  a  stranger  in  my  own  county ;  I  would  visit  my 
neighbours,  and  receive  their  visits ;  but  I  would  not  be  in 
haste  to  return  visits.  If  a  gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I 
tell  him  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I  do  not  go- 
to see  him,  perhaps,  for  ten  weeks  ;  then  we  are  very  com- 
plaisant to  each  other.  No,  Sir,  you  will  have  much  more 
influence  by  giving  op  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,, 
than  by  hospitality." 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  [for  a  short  time. 
Having  mentioned  that  I  had  that  morning  been  with  old 
Mr.  Sheridan,  he  remembered  their  former  intimacy  with 
a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Sheridan,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  and  shake  hands  with  him." 
BoswELL.  "It  is  to  me  very  wonderful  that  resentment 
should  be  kept  up  so  long."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  it  is 
not  altogether  resentment  that  he  does  not  visit  me ;  it  i» 
partly  falhng  out  of  the  habit, — partly  disgust,  such  as  one 
has  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him  sick.  Besides,  he  knows 
that  I  laugh  at  his  oratory." 
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Another  day  I  8i>oke  of  one  of  our  friends,  of  whom  he, 
as  well  as  I,  had  a  very  high  opinion.  He  expatiated  in 
his  praise ;  but  added,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottom- 
less  Whig,  as  they  all  are  now." 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest  of  an 
eminent  person  then  in  power;  adding,  "But  I  have  no 
<?laim  but  the  claim  of  friendship ;  however,  some  people 
will  go  a  great  way  from  that  motive."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
they  will  go  all  the  way  from  that  motive."  A  gentleman 
talked  of  retiring ; — "  Never  think  of  that,"  said  Johnson. 
"The  gentleman  urged,  "  I  should  then  do  no  ill."  John- 
son. "  Nor  no  good  either.  Sir,  it  would  be  a  civil 
suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Bumey,^  the  author  of  "Evelina"  and 
■"  Cecilia,"  with  him.  I  asked  if  there  would  be  any 
speakers  in  parliament,  if  there  were  no  places  to  be  ob- 
tained. Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir.  Why  do  you  speak  here  ? 
Either  to  instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent 
motive  ;  or  for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive."  I 
mentioned  "  CeciHa."  Johnson,  (with  an  air  of  animated 
satisfaction.)     "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  *  Cecilia,*  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his  pictures. 
Johnson.  "  Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind 
has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which 
you  find  nowhere  else."  ^ 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or  one  who 
has  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  is  the  best.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  to  yoUf  the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations 
is  not  the  best.  He  has  more  merit  to  himself.  I  would 
rather  trust  my  money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and 
so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the 
most  honest  principles.  There  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of 
Foote.  He  had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his 
bureau.     *  You  may  be  surprised,*  said  he,  *  that  I  allow 

^  On  Mr.  Croker's  treatment  of  Miss  Burney,  see  Appendix  to  this 
volume. — Editor. 

*  In  Mr.  Barry's  printed  analysis  or  description  of  these  pictures,  he 
upeaks  of  Johnson's  character  in  the  highest  terms. 

They  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adelphi. — Croker. 
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him  to  be  so  near  my  gold ; — but  you  will  observe  he  ha» 
no  hands.' " 

On  Friday,  May  29/  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next 
morning,  I  passed  a  part  of  the  day  with  him  in  more  than 
usual  earnestness,  as  his  health  was  in  a  more  precarious 
state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had  parted  from  him.  He, 
however,  was  quick  and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual.  I 
mentioned  one  who  was  a  very  learned  man.  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  but  it  never 
lies  straight.  There  is  never  one  idea  by  the  side  of 
another;  'tis  all  entangled:  and  then  he  drives  it  so- 
awkwardly  upon  conversation  1 " 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a  sincere 
Christian  might  be  disturbed,  even  when  conscious  of 
having  lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  human 
infirmity;  he  might  fear  that  he  should  afterwards  fall 
away,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all  his 
former  religion  vain.     Could  there  be,  upon  this  awful 

^  Before  Boswell  left  town  he  was  negotiating  another  dinner  with  Dr^ 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  house  of  the  latter ;  but  Johnson  was 
pre-engaged. 

BOSWELL  TO  WILKES. 

"Wednesday,  May  21,  1783. 
**  Mr.  Boswell's  compliments  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  rejoices  to  find  he  i» 
so  much  better  as  to  be  abroad.  He  finds  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
pleasant to  Dr.  Johnson  to  dine  at  Mr.  Wilkes's.  The  thing  would  be- 
so  curiously  benignant,  it  were  a  pity  it  should  not  take  place.  Nobody 
but  Mr.  Boswell  should  be  asked  to  meet  the  doctor.  Mr.  Boswell  goes 
for  Scotland  on  Friday  the  30th.  If,  then,  a  card  were  sent  to  the  doctor 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  without  delay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he- 
would  be  fixed ;  and  notice  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Buswell." 

BOSWELL  TO  MR.  AND  MISS  WILKES. 

"  Mr.  Boswell  presents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilkes  j 
encloses  Dr.  Johnson's  answer ;  and  regrets  much  that  so  agreeable  a 
meeting  must  be  deferred  till  next  year,  as  Mr.  Boswell  is  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  a  few  days.     Hopes  Mr.  Wilkes  will  write  to  him  there." 

Enclosed, 

"May  24,  1783. 
"  Dr.  Johnson  returns  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilkes  for  their  kind 
inyitation ;  but  he  is  engaged  for  Tuesday  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
for  Wednesday  to  Mr.  Paradise."     Wilkes's  Corresp.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  314, 
321. — Croker, 
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subject,  such  a  thing  as  balancing  of  accounts  ?  Suppose 
a  man  who  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years  commits  an 
act  of  wickedness,  and  instantly  dies ;  will  his  former  good 
life  have  any  effect  in  his  favour?  Johnson.  "Sir,  if  a 
man  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hurried 
by  passion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried 
off,  depend  upon  it  he  will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven 
jears'  good  life  :  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him.  Upon 
this  principle  Eichard  Baxter  believes  that  a  suicide  may 
be  saved.  *  If,'  says  he,  *  it  should  be  objected  that  what 
I  maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not  to 
tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it."  Boswell.  "But  does  not  the 
text  say,  *  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie ' "  ?  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir :  as  the  tree  falls :  but," — after  a  little  pause — 
•**  that  is  meant  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  tree,  not  what 
is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blast."  In  short,  he  interpreted 
the  expression  as  referring  to  condition,  not  to  position, 
'The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
Shenstone's  witty  remark  on  divines  trying  to  give  the 
tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death-bed,  to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is 
not  well  founded.^ 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Eichard  Baxter's  I  should 
read.     He  said,  "  Eead  any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  "  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live 
within  your  income.  Always  have  something  saved  at  the 
•end  of  the  year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than  your 
exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far  wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various  range  of 
his  acquaintance  there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a 
more  sincere  respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He 
said,  "  I  believe  it.  Sir.  Were  I  in  distress,  there  is  no  man 
to  wjiom  I  should  sooner  come  than  to  you,  I  should  like 
to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about, 
live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell. 
iShe  and  I  are  good  friends  now ;  are  we  not  ?  " 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  Though  it  be  true  that 

^  "  When  a  tree  is  falling,  I  hare  seen  the  labourers,  by  a  trivial  jerk 
M'ith  a  rope,  throw  it  upon  the  spot  where  they  would  wish  it  to  lie. 
Divines,  understanding  this  text  too  literally,  pretend,  by  a  little  inter- 
position in  the  article  of  death,  to  regulate  a  person's  everlasting  happi- 
ness."    Shenstone's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  255.    Lond.  3  vols  12mo.,  1773. 
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earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider  ;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  lie 
8hould  derive  some  advantage  from  my  connection  with  him.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you  at 
any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint.     1  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  this  year 
proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded ;  for  not  long  afterwards 
he  had  a  dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there  are 
very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  letters  written  by  him- 
self, to  show  with  what  composure  of  mind  and  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will  his  steady  piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

TO  MR.  EDMUND  ALLEN. 

'«June  17,1783. 
"  It  has  pleased  God  this  morning  to  deprive  me  of  the  powers 
of  speech ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  further 
good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  you 
will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me  a» 
the  exigencies  of  my  ease  may  require.     I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

"June  17,1783. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  night, 
to  deprive  me  of  speech.  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's 
assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy.  Let  me  see 
you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden  with  you,  if 
you  can  ;  but  come  yourself  at  all  events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so 
well  when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacked. 

"  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimulants  much  may 
be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not 
rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send, 
I  will  try  to  recollect  what  I  can  that  can  be  suspected  to  have 
brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for  an  asthmatic 
complaint ;  but  have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's  per- 
suasion, who  perceived  my  legs  beginning  to  swell.     I  sometimes 
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alleviate  a  painful,  or,  more  properly,  an  oppressive  constriction 
of  my  chest,  by  opiates  ;  and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently  ; 
but  the  last,  or  two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities.  My  largest 
dose  is  three  grains,  and  last  night  I  took  but  two.  You  will 
suggest  these  things  (and  they  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to 
Dr.  Heberden.     I  am,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale : — ^ 

"On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  my  picture'  and  walked  a 
considerable  way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes 
of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and 
sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confusion  and 
indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about  half  a 
minute.  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might 
afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my  understanding.  This  prayer, 
that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin 
verse.  The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be 
very  good  :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be  un- 
impaired in  my  faculties. 

"  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke, 
ftnd  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so 
little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own 
apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should 
come,  would  excite  less  horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

"  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two  drams.  Wine 
has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  put  my- 
self into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was 
vain.  I  then  went  to  bed  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think 
slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should 
do.  Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand :  I 
enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Law- 
rence, who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and 
rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was  neces- 
sarily to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not  imme- 
diately comprehend  why  he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his 
hands. 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a  dis- 

^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  268  of  Mrs.  Thrale*s  collection. 
*  To  Miss  Reynolds. — Croker, 
IV.  M 
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creet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  pen- 
ning this  note  I  had  some  difficulty  :  my  hand,  1  knew  not  how 
or  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come 
to  nie,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden  ;  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are  very  friendly,  and  give 
me  great  hopes  ;  but  you  may  imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so 
far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  no  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains 
as  it  was ;  but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
every  faculty.' 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

June  18,  1783. 


i» 


« 


"  Dear  Sie, 

**  I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but  God,  who 
yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding 
and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no 
particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs.  Davies's 
tenderness  ;  and  when  I  think  she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very 
glad  to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out ; 
but  one  or  two  have  foimd  the  way  in  ;  and  if  you  come  you  shall 
be  admitted ;  for  I  know  not  whom  I  can  see  that  will  bring 
more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his  heart.  I 
am,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  memorial 
of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted 
for  my  introduction  to  him.^  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cor- 
dially, of  which  I  shall  give  the  following  little  evidence : — 
One  day  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too  much  asperity, 
Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit,  went  off  in  a 
passion;  but  he  had  hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank, 
who  had  been  sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note :  "  Come, 
come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sorry  when  we  quarrel ; 
send  me  word  that  we  are  friends.'* 

^  Poor  Derrick,  However,  though  he  did  not  himself  introduce  me  to 
Dr.  John&on,  as  he  promised,  had  the  merit  of  introducing  me  to  Davies, 
the  immediate  introducer. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''London,  July  3,  1783. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly  and  very 
agreeable  with  your  general  kindness.  I  have  indeed  had  a  very 
frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of  last  month,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally 
deprived  of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs  were  so  ob- 
structed that  I  could  say  no,  but  could  scarcely  say  yes.  I  wrote 
the  necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and 
sent  for  Dr.  Ueberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Between  the  time 
in  which  J  discovered  my  own  disorder,  and  that  in  which  I  sent 
for  the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprise  and 
solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and  nature  began  to  renew  its  operations. 
They  came  and  gave  the  directions  which  the  disease  required, 
and  from  that  time  I  have  been  continually  improving  in  articu- 
lation. I  can  now  speak,  but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  cannot 
continue  discourse  long ;  but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  The 
physicians  consider  me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at  church. 
On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined  with  the 
Club,  where  Lord  Palmerston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my 
opinion,  was  rejected.^  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with  Mr. 
Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days, 
and  then  try  some  other  air.  I  have  many  kind  invitations. 
Your  brotJier  has  very  frequently  inquired  after  me.  Most  of 
my  friends  have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive.  Thank  dear  Lord 
Hailes  for  his  present. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every  thing  gay  and  prospe- 
rous, and  your  lady,  in  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confirmed. 
Pay  her  my  respects.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

^  His  lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Club. 

He  was  elected  Feb.  10,  n%A,— Editor. 
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TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"  London,  July  5,  1783. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  The  account  which  you  give  of  your  health  is  but 
melancholy.  May  it  please  God  to  restore  you.  My  disease 
aflfected  my  speech,  and  still  continues,  in  some  degree,  to  ob- 
struct my  utterance  ;  my  voice  is  distinct  enough  for  a  while,  but 
the  organs  being  still  weak  are  quickly  weary ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects I  am,  I  think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately  been,  and 
can  let  you  know  my  state  without  the  help  of  any  other  hand. 
In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own,  I  am  gradually 
mending.  The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured,  and  I  had  leave 
four  days  ago  to  wash  the  cantharides  from  my  head.  Last 
Tuesday  I  dined  at  the  Club. 

"  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to  change  the 
air  frequently  this  summer :  whether  I  shall  wander  so  far  as 
Staffordshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should  be  glad  to  come.  Return 
my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Pearson,^  and  all  that  have 
shown  attention  to  me.  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another, 
and  consider  our  sufferings  as  notices  mercifully  given  us  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  another  state. 

"  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  old  friend  Mr. 
Levett  is  dead,  who  lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful 
and  companionable ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  gone  away ;  and  Mrs. 
Williams  is  so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add  little  to  another's 
gratifications.  The  world  passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with 
it ;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  another  world,  which  will  endure  for 
ever.     Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it.     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitution,  that  he 
recovered  from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack  with  won- 
derful quickness :  so  that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where  he  passed  about  a 
fortnight,  and  made  little  excursions  as  easily  as  at  any 
time  of  his  life. 


'  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  bequeathed 
the  greater  part  of  her  property. — Malone, 
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In  August  he  went  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salis- 
bury, to  Heale,  the  seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  heard  him  praise  for  exemplary  religious 
order  in  his  family.  In  his  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honour- 
able mention  of  this  visit : — "  August  28,  I  came  to  Heale 
without  fatigue.  30th.  I  am  entertained  quite  to  my 
mind." 


TO   DR.  BROCKLESBY. 

"Heale,  near  Salisbury,  Aug.  29,  1783. 

"Dear  Sib, 

"  Without  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of  your  kind 
attention,  I  cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which 
seemed  to  appear  in  some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five,  and  went 
out  at  six ;  and  having  reached  Salisbury  about  nine,  went  for- 
ward a  few  miles  in  my  friend's  chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied 
with  the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung,  rough  coach,  than 
I  should  have  been  forty  years  ago.  We  shall  now  see  what  air  will 
do.  The  country  is  all  a  plain ;  and  the  house  in  which  I  am,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  window,  for  I  write  before  I  have 
left  my  chamber,  is  sufficiently  pleasant. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
It  is  great  consolation  to  the  well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick, 
that  they  find  themselves  not  neglected ;  and  I  know  that  you 
will  be  desirous  of  giving  comfort,  even  where  you  have  no  great 
hope  of  giving  help. 

*'  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I  find  that  by  the 
course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it  before  the  31st.      I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
acquainting  him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,^  which 

^  In  his  letter  to  Miss  Susannah  Tlirale,  Sept.  9,  he  thus  writes : — 
"  Pray  show  mamma  this  passage  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby : — 
*  Mrs.  Williams,  from  mere  inanition,  has  at  length  paid  the  great  debt 
to  nature,  about  three  o'clock  this  morning  (Sept.  6th).  8he  died  with- 
out a  struggle,  retaining  her  faculties  entire  to  the  very  last;  and,  us 
she  expressed  it,  having  set  her  house  in  order,  was  prepared  to  leave  it 
at  the  last  summons  of  nature.'"     Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309. 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Sept.  22nd,  ibid.^  p.  311,  he  adds: — 
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aif*vttHl  him  a  kvhxI  vU^L  Thoii^  for  several  years  her 
U'luiH^r  \u\k\  uv»t  Ihvu  wmplacent,  she  had  valuable  qualities, 
«uui  hor  vlo|»ttrtui\»  loft  a  blank  in  his  house.  Upon  this 
iHHH^uai  ht\  t%iHN^i\Uii^  to  his  habitual  course  of  piety,  com- 

I  «h(4li  ho\v  lunort  a  tVw  particulars  concerning  him,  with 
\i\\\Ai  I  h<4\o  Uvu  favoured  by  one  of  his  friends. 

•  klo  httil  v»ucc  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the  Life  of 
Ohwu-  rviauwoll,  saving  that  he  thought  it  must  be  highly 
luiiuvis  to  ti'ttoo  his  extraordinary  rise  to  the  supreme  power 
t'uau  ho  oli^'urv  a  beginning,  lie  at  length  laid  aside  his  scheme, 
i»u  ilirivoviriiig  that  all  that  can  be  told  of  him  is  already  in 
print ;  anil  that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  any  authentic  in- 
fiinauiion  in  adilition  to  what  the  world  is  already  in  possession 

**  Hi*  hatl  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his  life  is 
luit  kiutwn,  a  work  to  show  how  small  a  quantity  of  K£al  fic- 
i  litN  there  is  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  same  imi^s,  with 
YiTv  little  vai'iatiou,  have  served  all  the  authors  who  have  ever 
written.'* 

**  His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  frequently 
enipU»ved  on  his  deceased  friends.  He  often  muttered  these  or 
siuh  like  sentencej» :  ^ Poor  man !  and  then  he  died.* ** 

**  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  tirieud,  *  He  is  a  very  pompous 
puiizliug  fellow/  said  he :  *  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  that  some- 
body had  written  to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was  about ;  but  he 
wanted  to  have  the  letter  back,  and  expressed  a  mighty  value 

"  Poor  Williams  has,  I  hope,  seen  the  end  of  her  afflictions,  ^le  acted 
with  prudence,  and  she  bore  wiih  fortitude.     She  has  left  me. 

'  Thou  thv  wearv  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  taen  thy  wuge&* 

Had  she  had  good-humour  and  prompt  elocution,  her  universal  curiosity 
and  comprehensive  knowledo^  would  have  made  her  the  delight  of  all  that 
knew  her.     She  left  her  little  to  your  charity -sciuiol.'* — MaloHA, 

^  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  210.     First  Edition. 

^  Mr.  Maloue  observes,  ^^  This,  however,  was  entirely  a  mistake,  as 
appears  from  the  Memoirs  published  by  Mr.  Noble.  Had  Johnson  been 
furnished  with  the  materials  which  the  industry  of  that  gentleman  baa 
procured,  and  with  others  which  it  is  believed  are  yet  preserved  in  manu- 
script, he  would,  with«)Ut  duubt,  have  produced  a  most  valuable  and 
cunous  history  of  Cromwell's  life.** 
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for  it :  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with  again ;  he  would  not 
lose  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it  soon 
afterwards,  and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  I  said  I  was  very  grlad 
to  have  met  with  it.  Oh,  then  he  did  not  know  that  it  signified 
any  thing.-  So  you  see,  when  the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  when  it  was  found  it  was  not  worth  a 
ferthing.' " 

*'  The  style  and  character  of  his  conversation  is  pretty  gene- 
rally known  :  it  was  certainly  conducted  in  confonnity  with  a 
precept  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  not  clear,  I  apprehend,  that  this 
conformity  was  either  perceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.  The 
precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  '  In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either 
pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than  hastily;  because  hasty 
8{>eech  confounds  the  memory,  and  oftentimes,  besides  unseemli- 
ness, drives  the  man  either  to  a  nonplus,  or  unseemly  harping 
upon  that  which  should  follow  ;  whereas  a  slow  stammering  speech 
confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the 
hearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance.'  ^  Dr. 
Johnson's  method  of  conversation  was  certainly  calculated  to 
excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct  (as  it  happened), 
without  wearying  or  confusing  his  company.  He  was  always 
most  perfectly  clear  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  language  was  so 
accurate,  and  his  sentences  so  neatly  constructed,  that  his  conver- 
sation might  have  been  all  printed  without  any  correction.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  easy  and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had 
no  appearance  of  labour,  constraint,  or  stiffness :  he  seemed  more 
correct  than  others  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exer- 
cises of  his  powerful  mind." 

"  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature.  '  The  French 
are  excellent  in  this,'  he  would  say,  *  they  have  a  book  on  every 
subject.'  From  what  he  had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them 
the  praise  of  superior  politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  very  visible 
disgust,  the  customs  they  had  of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their 
apartments.  *  This,'  said  the  doctor,  *  is  as  gross  a  thing  as  can 
well  be  done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  can 
persist  in  so  offensive  a  practice  for  a  whole  day  together :  one 
should  expect  that  the  first  effort  towards  civilization  would  re- 
move it  even  among  savaijres.'  " 

*  Hints  for  Civil  Conversation.  Bacon*s  Works,  4to.,  vol.  i.,  p.  571.— 
Malone,    [Vol.  vii.,  p.  109.     Spedding's  Edition.] 
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"  Baxter's  *  Reasons  of  tho  Christian  Religion '  he  thought 
contained  the  best  collection  of  the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  system.'* 

"  Chymistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit  with  Dr.  John- 
son. Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experiments 
that  were  made  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury  on  the  new  kinds  of 
air.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  frequent  mention  being 
made  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a 
stem  manner  inquired,  '  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley ? '  ^     He  was  very  properly  answered,  *  Sir,  because  we  are 

^  I  do  not  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasure  when  the  name  of  Dr. 
Priestley  was  menttonedj  for  I  know  no  writer  who  has  been  suffered  to 
publish  more  pernicious  doctrines.  I  shall  instance  only  three.  First, 
Materialism ;  by  which  mind  is  denied  to  human  nature ;  which,  if  be- 
lieved, must  deprive  us  of  every  elevated  principle.  Secondly,  Necessity  ; 
or  the  doctrine  that  every  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included  in  an 
unchangeable  and  unavoidable  system ;  a  notion  utterly  subversive  of 
moral  government.  Thirdly,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
future  world  (which,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  will  be  adapted  to  our 
merely  improved  nature)  will  be  materially  different  from  this;  which,  if 
believed,  would  sink  wretched  mortals  into  despair,  as  they  could  no 
longer  hope  for  the  "  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  or  for 
that  happiness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something  beyond  our  present 
conceptions,  but  would  feel  themselves  doomed  to  a  continuation'  of  the 
uneasy  state  under  which  they  now  groan.  I  say  nothing  of  the  petulant 
intemperance  with  which  he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable  establishments 
of  his  country. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I  shall  quote  the  following  passage, 
which  appears  to  me  equally  absurd  and  impious,  and  which  might  have 
been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men  who  were  prosecuted  for  burning  his 
house.  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "  as  a  necessarian  [meaning  necessitarian], 
hate  any  man;  because  I  consider  him  as  beings  in  all  respects,  just  what 
God  has  made  him  to  he ;  and  also  as  doing,  with  respect  to  me,  nothing 
but  what  he  was  expressly  designed  and  appointed  to  do :  God  being  the 
only  cause,  and  men  nothing  more  than  the  instruments  in  his  hands 
to  execute  all  his  pleasure^'' — Illustrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity, 
p.  111. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to  suppose  that  J)r, 
Johnson  not  only  endured,  hut  almost  solicited  an  interview  with  Dr, 
Priestley.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  declare  my  firm  belief  that  he 
never  did.  My  illustrious  friend  was  particularly  resolute  in  not  giving 
countenance  to  men  whose  writings  he  considered  as  pernicious  to  society. 
I  was  present  at  Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  had  rendered 
himself  so  generally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  for  the  French  revolution, 
came  into  a  company  where  Johnson  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room. 
Much  more  would  he  have  reprobated  Dr.  Priestley. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  this  Literary  JclcJc  of  all 
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indebted  to  him  for  these  important  discoveries.'  On  this  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  well  content;  and  replied,  *Well,  well,  I 
believe  we  are ;  and  let  every  man  have  the  honour  he  has 
merited.* " 

"  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
struck  with  some  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour. 
*  Well,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a  very  can- 
did man.'  *  Will  you  ?  '  replied  the  doctor ;  *  I  doubt  then  you 
will  be  very  singular.  But,  indeed,  Sir,'  continued  he,  *  1  look 
upon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  much  misunderstood.  I  am  not 
an  uncandid,  nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest;  and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serious : 
however,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger. 
As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  them,  and  am 
ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good  man  upon  easier  terms  than  [  was 
formerly.' 


» »> 


On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bumey : — 

"I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  at  noon,  to  a  very 
disconsolate  house.  You  and  I  have  lost  our  friends  ;  but  you 
have  more  friends  at  home.  My  domestic  companion  is  taken 
from  me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  her  acquisitions  were  many, 
and  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of  every  conver- 
sation. I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  much  out ;  and  to  sit,  and 
eat  or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I  always  mean  to  send  my 
compliments  to  all  the  ladies." 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe  trials  during 
this  year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  been  related  circum- 
stantially ;  but  he  was  also  afficted  with  the  gout,  and  was 
besides  troubled  with  a  complaint  which  not  only  was 
attended  with  immediate  inconvenience,  but  threatened 
him  with  a  chirurgical  operation,  from  which  most  men 
would  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  sarcocele,  which  John- 
son bore  with  uncommon  firmness,  and  was  not  at  all 
frightened  while  he  looked  forward  to  amputation.  He 
was  attended  hy  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Cruik shank.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  July,  this  year,  to  Mr. 

TVades  may  find  it  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled  "  A  Small  Whole- 
Length  of  Dr.  Priestley,'*  primed  for  Rivingtons,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 
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Cruikshank,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  am  going  to  put  myself 
into  your  hands : "  and  another,  accompanying  a  set  of  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  beg  your  accep- 
tance of  these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
favours  which  you  have  bestowed  on,  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant."  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  also  to  Dr. 
Mudge  at  Plymouth,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  insert, 
as  they  are  filled  with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I  shall, 
however,  extract  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Mudge  such  pas- 
sages as  show  either  a  feKcity  of  expression,  or  the  un- 
daunted state  of  his  mind. 

"  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of  your  friendship, 
determine  me  to  entreat  your  opinion  and  advice.  In  this  state 
I  with  great  earnestness  desire  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
Excision  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not  any 
means  of  palliation.  The  operation  is  doubtless  painful ;  but  is 
it  dangerous  ?  The  pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency ;  but  I 
am  loath  to  put  life  into  much  hazard.  By  representing  the 
gout  as  an  antagonist  to  the  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make 
it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly  the  first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is  as 
good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me ;  and 
the  first  was  ten  years  ago,  much  less  fierce  and  fiery  than  this. 
Write,  dear  Sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or  encourage  me.  The 
operation  is  not  delayed  by  any  fears  or  objections  of  mine." 


TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

"London,  Sept.  29, 1783. 
"  D£AR  Sir, 

**  You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with  insensibility 
of  your  kindness  and  that  of  Lady  Rothes,  since  1  have  suffered 
so  much  time  to  pass  without  paying  any  acknowledgment.  I 
now,  at  last,  return  my  thanks  ;  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I 
ought  to  tell  you.  I  went  into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could, 
and  was  there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own  malady. 
Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man  in  pain  is  looking 
after  ease,  and  lets  most  other  things  go  as  chance  may  dispose 
of  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  lost  a  companion  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liams), to  whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domestic  amusement  for 
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thirty  years,  and  whose  variety  of  knowledge  never   was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  now  return  to  a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate.     I* 
carry  about  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  complaint,  which 
admits  no  cure  but  by  the  chinirgical  knife.     Let  me  have  your 
prayers.     I  am,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his  being  put  to 
the  torture  of  amputation.  But  we  must  surely  admire 
the  manly  resolution  which  lie  discovered  while  it  hung 
over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes,  "  The  gout 
has  within  these  four  days  come  upon  me  with  a  violence 
which  I  never  experienced  before.  It  made  me  helpless  as 
an  infant."  And  in  another,  having  mentioned  Mrs. 
"Williams,  he  says, — "  whose  death  following  that  of  Levett 
has  now  made  my  house  a  solitude.  She  left  her  little 
substance  to  a  charity-school.^  She  is,  I  hope,  where  there 
is  neither  darkness,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow." 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  mentioned  that  "  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  in  the 
library  at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by  my  father 
in  1727  with  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it  ? " 
TTifl  answer  was  dated  September  30. 

"  You  should  not  make  your  letters  such  rarities,  when  you 
know,  or  might  know,  the  uniform  state  of  my  health ;  it  is  very 
long  since  I  heard  from  you  ;  and  that  I  have  not  answered  is  a 
very  insufficient  reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend.  Your  Anacreon 
is  a  very  uncommon  book  :  neither  London  nor  Cambridge  can 
supply  a  copy  of  that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  reprinted, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes.  Besides  my  con- 
stant and  radical  disease,  I  have  been  for  these  ten  days  much 
harassed  with  the  gout ;  but  that  is  now  remitted.  1  hope  God 
will  yet  grant  me  a  httle  longer  life,  and  make  me  less  unfit  to 
appear  before  him.** 

»  To  the  "Ladies'  Charity  School,"  in  King  Street,  Snow  Hill,  insti- 
tuted in  1702,  and  where  Mrs.  Williams's  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen,  with 
the  n<»tice  of  her  benefactions  thus  recorded  on  the  walls  : — 

"  1783.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  by  gift  in  the  3  per  cent.  Stock,  £200. 

**  1784.  Also  by  her  will,  in  cash,  ice,  jSl57  148." — P.  CJunninghayn, 
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Ho  tUi?»  autumn  rweived  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs,  SivKivHiSk  He  iritvs  this  account  of  it  in  one  of  his 
lottor*  to  Mwk  Thraie:  ^ 

*'  Mx**.  SivUK>«wk  in  her  Tujit  to  me,  behayed  with  great  modestj 
K»»vl  |»»v^»rU*^v^  «ik1  Wt\  nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or 
vUv*|»4s*\'vl.  NVither  praise  nor  monej,  the  two  powerful  cor- 
viipiv'^H  v't^  ttMaiklud«  »eem  to  have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be  glad 
K»  '^vv  Uvr  a^u.  Her  bn>ther  Kemble'  calls  on  me,  and  pleases 
Miv  wrv  wvll.  Mrs,  ShUi^ua  and  1  talked  of  plajs ;  and  she  told 
^»v  t\vc  \ttt1^ntkv^\  i^*  ^vKibiiii^  ihb  winter  the  characters  of  Con- 
♦v*nv  o^  i^^tbaiiu^s  W^i  l^^WUiH  iw  Shakspeare.'' 

Mv  Kou\\nW  h^AA  1i5k\\>\ur^\  iu€>  with  the  following  minute 

^^f  \>b«1  )M^>«s\\  '4^^  tjhik^i  Xiaiil  : — 

'^  \\  ^w^iA  Miv<»>  NI><iMl«.»jM  vavAe  into  the  rvxua,  there  happened  to 
V*-  ,„.v  ,^H^vv  Vs'iV^  WW.*  ^i'^  which  he  v^hseiring  said,  with  a  smile, 
^  V^,^v**v  >vV»  X^W  5H>  <^Wa  Qccai&ioa  a  want  of  seats  to  other 
^s>,^|^^^  \shS  w  m^^  ^Aiibr  excttse  the  want  of  one  yourself* 

^^-«,\  Ai^  lj>Jbij,c«?d  himacif  bv  her,  he>  with  great  good  humour, 
,v^M«.,vsii  v>k'^>u  ^  o>u.<>iUeratian  of  the  Englisk  drama;  and,  among 
%M%..v  v%N,^,wUk'i,  j>AViicularlv  asked  h^r  which  of  Shakspeare^s  cha- 
H,  t>v«  >^s^  was  iuoc>c  pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering  that  she 
0^^^»\i'^^  ^^^-  vhavacier  v>f  Queen  Catharine,  in  Henrj  the  Eighth, 
^\^^  \KU<i\,  u^tktui-al :  *  I  think  so  t<K>,  Madam,*  said  he:  '  and  when- 
^\t'\  \\^iK  p^lWm  it,  I  will  once  more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre 
H\>»i'Jt/  Mr<».  Siiklous  promised  she  would  do  herself  the  honour 
(\l'  aoiiug  his  favourite  part  for  him;  but  manj  circumstances 
hApp*i*^^l  to  ju-eveut  the  representation  of  King  Henrj  the 
Kigi^th  during  the  doi-tor  s  life.* 

*  Letters,  Oct.  27,  vol.  iL,  p.  321. 

*  This  gi\)at  act(>r  and  amUble  and  accomplished  man  lefi  the  stage  in 
IS  16,  and  died  2tith  Fehruarv,  1$23,  at  Lausanne.  La  his  own  day  he 
httd  no  i-antpe(iti>r  in  any  walk  of  tragedy  ;  and  those  (of  whom  I  knew 
sevtiral)  who  remembered  Barry,  Mossop,  Henderson,  and  Garrick,  ad- 
mit tfd,  that  in  characters  of  high  tragic  dignity,  such  as  Hamlet,  Corio- 
l.^nuti,  Alexander,  Cato,  be  excelled  all  his  predei-csssors,  almost  as  much 
ba  Uib  aibier  did  all  actresses  in  the  female  characters  of  the  same  heroic 
ciuss.  1  never  saw  any  that  approached  to  either.  She,  it  is  agreed,  was 
nevei*  exucUeil,  and  he  by  Garrick  alone,  and  by  Garrick  only  in  his  uni- 
versality. In  Huch  characters  as  1  have  mentioned,  those  who  had  seen 
both  ]iret*erred  Kemble,  whose  coimtenance  and  figure  were  more  suited 
to  those  partd. — Croktr. 

^  It  was  acted  many  years  after  with  critical  attention  to  historical 
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**  In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his  opinion  upon 
tlie  merits  of  some  of  the  principal  performers  whom  he  remom- 
bered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage.  *  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  vehemence 
of  rage,  and  Mrs.  Clive  in  the  sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have 
never  seen  eqnalled.  What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better  than 
Garrick ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things  well :  she  was  a 
better  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature.  Pritchard,  in  common 
life,  was  a  vulgar  idiot ;  she  would  talk  of  her  goumd:  but,  when 
she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility 
and  understanding.  I  once  talked  with  Colley  Cibber,  and 
thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  Garrick, 
Madam,  was  no  declaimer ;  there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene- 
shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  To  he  or  not  to  he  better  than 
he  did :  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I  ever  saw  whom  I  could  call 
a  ma.ster  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  though  I  liked  him  best  in 
comedy.  A  true  conception  of  character,  and  natural  expression 
of  it,  wore  his  distinguished  excellences.*  Having  expatiated, 
with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick*s  extraordi- 
nary eminence  as  an  acter,  he  concluded  with  this  compliment  to- 
his  social  talents :  And  after  all.  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to 
be  envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table/* 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of 
acting  than  might  be  generally  supposed.  Talking  of  it 
one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  "Are  you,  Sir,  one  of 
those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  transformed  into 
the  very  character  you  represent  ?  "  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's 
answering,  that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  persuasion 
himself,^  "  To  be  sure  not,  Sir,"  said  Johnson ;  "  the  thing 
is  impossible.  And  if  Gurrick  really  believed  himseK  to 
be  that  monster,  Eichard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  every  time  he  performed  it.*'  * 

accuracy,  and  with  great  success.  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Catharine ;  Mr. 
Kemble,  Wolsey  ;  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  Cromwell.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing picture,  by  Harlow  (since  engraved),  of  the  trial  scene,  with  portraits 
of  all  the  perrormers. — Croker, 

1  Mr.  Kemble  repeated  this  to  me  thirty  years  later,  adding  that  the 
occasion  oo  which  he  had  felt  himself  the  most  affected — the  most  per- 
sonally touched — was  in  playing  the  last  scene  of  The  Stranger  with  Mrs^ 
Siddons.  Her  pathos,  he  said,  in  that  part  quite  overcame  him,  but  he 
always  endeayoured  to  restrain  any  impulses  which  might  interfere  with 
his  previous  study  of  his  part- — Croker^  ahridgcd. 

*  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was  present  when  Mr.  Hen- 
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A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attention  of  one  of 
his  friends  has  been  discovered  bj  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's  Collection  of  Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
Miss  Thrales  he  writes :  * 

"  A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  you  when  your  mamma  has 
tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to  my  physician  to  inquire  whether  this  long 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want  ot  money, 
with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what  occasion  requii'ed. 
I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank  him,  having  no  need  to  borrow." 

And  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  r'* 

"  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you,  that  the  generous 
man  was  Gerard  Hamilton.  I  returned  him  a  very  thankful  and 
respectful  letter." 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common  friend,  and  he 
has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to 
him  upon  this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

-derson,  the  actor,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  received  in  a  very 
courteous  manner.     See  Gent  Mag.,  June,  1791. 

I  found  among^  Dr.  Johnson's  papers  the  following  letter  to  him,  from 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy  : — 

"  No.  10,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  May  1 1,  1783. 

"  Sir, 

*'  The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  partiality  you  honoured  me 
with  some  years  ago,  as  well  as  the  humanity  you  are  known  to  possess, 
lias  encouraged  me  to  solicit  your  patronage  at  my  benefit. 

^*  By  a  long  Chancery  suit,  and  a  complicated  train  of  unfortunate 
■events,  I  am  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress ;  which  obliges  me,  once 
more  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  public. 

*^  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  company,  and  to  assure 
you,  if  you  grant  my  request,  the  gratification  I  shall  feel  from  being 
patronised  by  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  advantage 
that  ma}^  arise  from  the  benefit ;  as  I  am,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  **  A.  G.  Bbllxmt." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars,  which  prove  that  my  illus- 
trious friend  lived  to  think  much  more  favourably  of  players  tnan  ne 
Appears  to  have  done  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 

f  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  328.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  342. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  GERARD 

HAMILTON. 

'•Nov.  19,  1783. 
"Dear  Sir, 

**  Your  kind  inquiries  after  my  affairs,  and  your  generous 
offers,  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby  I  re- 
turn thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having  lived  long  enough  to  know 
what  gratitude  is  due  to  such  friendship ;  and  entreat  that  my 
rrfiisal  may  not  be  imputed  to  sullenness  or  pride.  1  am,  indeed, 
in  no  want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my  physicians,  of 
little  expense  to  me.  But  if  any  unexpected  exigence  should 
press  me,  you  shall  see,  dear  Sir,  how  cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged 
to  80  much  liberality.     I  am  Sir,  your,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of  his  kind 
attention  to  Mrs.  Gurdiner,  who,  though  in  the  humble 
station  of  a  tallow-chandler  upon  Snow  Hill,  was  a  woman 
of  excellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable.^  She  told 
me  she  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs.  Masters,  the 
poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illumi- 
nated here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius.  Mrs. 
Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  support  of  the  Ladies' 
Charity  School,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  con- 
fined to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the 
etory  of  "  Betty  Broom "  in  "  The  Idler."  Johnson  this 
year,  I  find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  llirale,  characterises  as  "  knowing  and  conver- 
sable ;  "  and  whom  all  who  knew  his  lordship,  even  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  remember  with  much 
respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy,  entitled 
"The  Father's  Eevenge,"  some  of  his  lordship's  friends 
applied  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to 
read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did, 

^  In  his  will  Dr.  Johnson  left  her  a  book  "  at  her  election,  to  keep  as 
a  token  of  remembrance." — Malone. 

She  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  attended  him  in  his  last  illuoss,  and 
she  herself  died  in  1789,  set.  74. — Croker. 


«*>«.   -hi-'Fi^   r  -^Tkff   :zif«ir  ±>TrTziBac^  ^f^^nscoi  "ro    ikve   rite 
v»iu>Fir  yt  Vnisj  ink^wn  to  jis  SfmssrR,    rnHii  'i?.*  ro  *iI*^ 


^limK  »  Terr  rwofonnKnle  tX5diic:aiiiL  ia»  be«st  :sbtfwii  ine :  joii  I  xX&i 

^ftttfj*  :•  T*v>  'lAiea  Tfn^anc  md  riie  -sitsiifi*  are  aw^  ^m&rioui^  vnia« 
n#»»»*«*?H.  T'l ii»,  howev»r,  ^^laut  be  ^.•aiIetl  3>r  Dt^ruea  only-  4 
isu*«;hsn{^3l  etfet :  w^»ii  rakes  iw-iir  litde  3uiil  la*  pwwer  vjt  cae 
pOAm.  «vi  "irhu'h  is  ieen  racier  dum  deiL. 

"*  A  "r.qrA  exMniaer  or  die  •iiirsun.  migacL  p^r^aps;.  w^  sume 
w*\rd9i  '^han^f^d,  uui  ^ome  lines  oior^  Tisuroii»tr  wr3itnaa>»L  Biic 
frAfn  -«u*ti  oettv  imT3ertfecs£uiis  wtias  wrEoer  wa»  ^fwar  aw*  ? 

•*  THe  2«ierai  rora  juid  iwrce  of  ^e  ^fiuoene  is  «jt  mur«  im- 
p^MtaiiCi*.  It  <eemj»  t^^  w^sni;  thas  qoiekaew  ot  nHriDitiefttioa  wtiicli 
«^hara«it^"«*»  the  En«ji:^a  drama*  mti  is  xloc  alwaj^  $iti&»9EiciT 
ferviH  «"»p  aniraakte*i. 

•*  frt  the  <#*iitiment?,  I  r«iieaic«r  im>c  one  diaK  I  w^ed 
ffmirted,  Tn  the  aaag^iy  I  eaimii'>c  forbear  w  dbcin^rtLbh.  tiie 
eompcuriaoii  6/  joy.  3ii<n:eeding  gried  to  ligtic  nx^un^  oa  die  eje 

*  A  (&w  t^^n^fifiH  fmlj  <i(  th's  tn^eii/  haT^  been  pfrtntKiL  aai  gt^en  tD 
th^  aiifik-yi  friinid'i. 

^  iff,  46bin9Dn  harin^  been  Terj  ill  vken  the  tngeiir  wat»  turst  sent  6» 
Mai^  !ka«i  deeiiT\ed  'Jke  coosiderttioii  of  it. 
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accustomed  to   darkness.^      It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  be 
desired  to  make  it  please.     It  is  new,  just,  and  delightfiil. 

**  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  preserved,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find ;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer, 
who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  archbishop  a 
good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a  vicious 
churchman  would  have  brought  him. 

''  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  father  and  daughter  both 
culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  between  them 
our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

*'  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  not  willingly 
Hudertake,  and  could  not  decently  refase.  The  noble  writer  will 
be  pleased  to  remember  that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no 
resentment,  because  judgment  is  not  under  the  control  of  will ; 
font  involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to 
be  more  remote  from  possibility  of  ofienoe.     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very  different 
nature :  one,  Whether  the  unconstitutional  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons,  by  means  of  fictitious  qualifica- 
tions, ought  not  to  be  resisted ;  the  other,  What  in  pro- 
priety and  humanity  should  be  done  with  old  horses  unable 
to  labour.  I  gave  him  some  account  of  my  life  at  Auchin- 
leck ;  and  expressed  my  satisfaction  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  had,  at  two  public  meetings,  elected  me  their 
proesea  or  chairman. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  Dec.  24,  1783. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Like  all  other  men  who  have  great  friends,  you  begin  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that  I  can 
give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more  pangs  to 

*        "J  could  hare  borne  my  woes ;  that  stranger,  Joy, 
Wounds  while  it  smiles  : — the  long  imprison'd  wretch, 
Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell, 
Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  beams ;  and  that  which  flings 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  is  agony." 

IV.  N 
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feel,  and  more  neglect  to  suffer.  You  have,  indeed,  begun  to 
complain  too  soon ;  and  I  hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your 
discontent.  Your  friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify 
personal  kindness;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strengthening 
their  ministerial  interest.  If  a  vacancy  happens  in  Scotland,  give 
them  early  intelligence :  and  as  you  can  serve  government  as 
powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  competitors,  you  may  make 
in  some  sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

"  Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind  you  delight 
to  talk,  and  I  hate  to  hear.     Drive  all  such  fancies  from  you. 

**  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think,  the  fore- 
going page  was  written;  to  which  one  disease  or  another  has 
hindered  me  from  making  any  additi(»is.  I  am  now  a  little 
better.  But  sickness  and  solitude  press  me  very  heavily.  I 
could  bear  sickness  better,  if  1  were  relieved  from  solitude. 

**  The  present  dreadfiil  confusion  of  the  public  ought  to  make 
you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  hereditary  possessions,  which, 
though  less  than  you  may  wish,  are  more  than  you  can  want ; 
and  in  an  hour  of  religious  retirement  return  thanks  to  Gc^d,  who 
has  exempted  you  from  any  strong  temptation  to  faction, 
treachery,  plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

**  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  such  honours  as 
they  can  bestow,  content  yourself  with  your  station,  without 
neglecting  your  profession.  Your  estate  and  the  courts  will 
find  you  full  employment,  and  your  mind  well  occupied  will  be 
quiet. 

"  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  apparently  usurp  all 
the  influence  they  gain  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  think  it 
certainly  lawful,  perhaps  your  duty,  to  resist.  What  is  not  their 
own,  they  have  only  by  robbery. 

*' Your  question  about  the  horses  gives  me  more  perplexity.  I 
know  not  well  what  advice  to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend 
a  rule  which  you  do  not  want :  give  as  little  pain  as  you  can.  I 
suppose  that  we  have  a  right  to  their  service  while  their  strength 
lasts ;  what  we  can  do  with  them  afterwards,  I  cannot  so  easily 
determine.  But  let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies  that  man  has 
a  right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  shear  the  sheep,  and  then  to 
kill  them  for  his  table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first 
work  a  horse,  and  then  kill  him  the  easiest  way,  that  he  may 
have  the  means  of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep  ? 
Man  is  influenced  in  both  cases  by  different  motives   of  self- 
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interest.     He  that  rejects  the  one  must  reject  the  other.     I  am, 
&c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  A  happy  and  pions  Christmas ;  and  many  happy  years  to  you, 
your  lady,  and  children.** 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Mickle,  some  time  before  his 
death,  wrote  me  a  letter  concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which 
he  mentions,— 

"  I  was  upwards  of  twelve  years  acquainted  with  him,  was  fre- 
quently in  his  company,  always  talked  with  ease  to  him,  and  can 
truly  say,  that  I  never  received  from  him  one  rough  word.* 


tt 


In  this  letter  he  relates  his  haying,  while  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  "  Lusiad,"  had  a  dispute  of  considerable  length 
with  Johnson,  who,  as  usual,  declaimed  upon  the  misery 
and  corruption  of  a  sea  life,  and  used  this  expression : — 
**  It  had  been  happy  for  the  world,  Sir,  if  your  hero,  Q-ama, 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had  never  been 
bom,  or  that  their  schemes  had  never  gone  farther  than 
their  own  imaginations." 

**  This  sentiment,**  says  Mr.  Mickle,  "  which  is  to  be  found  in 
his  *  Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed,*  I,  in  my  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  '  Lusiad,*  have  controverted  ;  and  though  authors 
are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dissertation  is  my  favourite  above 
all  that  I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next  year,  when  the 
*  Lusiad  *  was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  addressed 
me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles : — *  Well,  you  have 
remembered  our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry,  and  have  cited  me 
too.  You  have  done  your  part  very  well  indeed :  you  have 
made  the  best  of  your  argument ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  yet.* 

•  "  Before  publishing  the  *  Lusiad,'  I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a  proof 
of  that  part  of  the  introduction  in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging  it 
might  be  shown  to  Dr.  Johnson.  •  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  in  place  of  the  simple  mention  of  him  which  I  had  made,  he 
dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

"Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about  twenty  years  before 
that  time,  he  himself  had  a  design  to  translate  the  '  Lusiad,*  of 
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K    fm»rit  of  whioh  he  spoke  hiphly,  but  had  been  prevented  by  a 
n.imbfr  of  other  engagements/' 

Vr  Mtoklo  reminds  me  in  this  letter  of  a  conversation  at 
r  *  ,^r  one  dav  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr. 

V  <[  the  kinjc's  bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert 

V  *^maxini,  "  Better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  one 
•  *  >vnt  person  suffer,"  and  were  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
^" "h  irn^ft**  power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.     I  am  very 


'  ilhistrious  friends  having  ably  shown,  that  unless  civil 
"^ititutions  ensure  protection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  con- 


>rrv  that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day :  but  I  well  recollect 

ft  itmoe  which  mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

*  T  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chronological  arrange- 
•rtpnt  should  have  appeared  in  my  account  of  last  year ; 
but  inftV  more  properly  be  introduced  here,  the  controversy 
havintf  "n*>*  heen  closed  till  this.    The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,^ 

native  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  having  entertained  doubts 
>f  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  divested 
liimw?!^  of  national  bigotrj- ;  and  having  travelled  in  the 
Hiirhlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in 
>rdor  to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for  a  Q«.elic  Dic- 
tionary, which  he  afterwards  compiled,*  was  so  fully  satis- 
fied that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  question, 
that  he  candidly  published  a  pamphlet,'  stating  his  convic- 
tion, and  the  proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded. 
X  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark,*  answered 
^g  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and  much  abuse  of  its 
author.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his  protection,  and 
gave  him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
udmired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been  considered 
as  conclusive.  A  few  paragraphs,  which  sufficiently  mark 
their  great  author,  shaU  be  selected : — 

"  My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  negative :  I  deny 
tlie  existence  of  Fingal,  because  in  a  long  and  curious  peregrina- 

^  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  140. 

»  A  Gaelic  and  English  Dictionary.   Lond.,  1780,2  vols.  4to.^EdUor, 
«  All  EiMiuiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian. 
liind.,  1781,  S\o.— Editor. 

*  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Skaw's  Enouiry,  &c.     By  John  Clark.     Lon<i., 
I78l,8vo.— ^t^or. 
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lion  through  the  Gaelic  regions  I  hare  never  been  able  to  find  it. 
What  I  could  not  see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be  equally  invisible  to 
ethers ;  and  I  suspect  with  the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those 
who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  show  it. 

"  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  disbelieve  the 
genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a  blind  man  who  should  dispute  the 
reality  of  colours,  aud  deny  that  the  British  troops  are  clothed 
in  red.  The  blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he  did  not 
know  by  experience  that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself 
wants  :  but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark  which  Nature  has 
withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

"  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this : — Suppose  a  man, 
with  eyes  like  his  neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal, 
that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dress, 
but  that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  which 
he  puts  on  when  the  king  reviews  them.  This  he  thinks  strange, 
and  desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thou- 
sand men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or  waistcoat.  One,  indeed, 
lias  left  them  in  his  chest  at  Fort  Mahon ;  another  has  always 
heard  that  he  ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere ;  and 
s  third  has  heard  somebody  say  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear 
velvet.  Can  the  inquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing 
that  a  soldier's  red  coat  is  all  that  he  has  ? 

**  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be  shamed  or  silenced 
by  facts.  To  overpower  contradictions,  let  the  soldier  show  his 
velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

^'  The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man  is  this :  the 
blind  man  is  unconvinced,  because  he  cannot  see :  and  we  be- 
cause, though  we  can  see,  we  find  nothing  that  can  be  shown.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under 
-which  Johnson  now  laboured,  he  did  not  resign  himseK  to 
despondency  and  discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit 
endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many 
innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could  procure.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that 
such  of  the  members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivy  Lane  as  sur- 
vived should  meet  again  and  dine  together,  which  they  did, 
twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his  house,^  and  in  order  to 

'  *'  With  this  invitation,"  says  Hawkins,  "  I  cheerfully  complied,  and 
met,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  all  who  could  be  mustered  of  our 
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lesby,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Jod- 
drell,  Mr.  Paradise,  Dr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Windham,^  I  shall 
sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a  low  alehouse  association,  by 
which  Johnson  was  degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  hiB 
namesake  Old  Ben,  composed  the  rules  of  his  club.' 

*  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  club  was  founded,  and  during  all  the 
winter.  Johnson,  howerer,  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  invented 
a  word  upon  the  occasion :  '*  Boswell,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  verjclubable  man." 
When  I  came  to  town  I  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Barriugton,  and  chosen. 
I  believe  there  are  few  societies  where  there  is  better  conversation  or 
more  decorum.  Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great 
founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were  added ;  and  now, 
about  eight  years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily. 

'  life  of  Johnson,  p.  566. — Editor, 

«  **  RULES. 

'*  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
In  mirth,  which  after  no  repenting  draws.*' — Milton. 

*'  The  club  shall  consist  of  four  and  twenty. 

'*  The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  ot 
every  week ;  but  in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting. 

*'  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a  week,  but 
not  oftener. 

*'  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to  attend  in  their  turn  every 
night  from  eight  to  ten,  or  procure  two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

'*  Every  member  present  at  the  club  shall  spend  at  least  sixpence ;  and 
every  member  who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  threepence,  (^ic.) 

**  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  absent  mem- 
bers ;  and  deliver  to  the  president  of  the  night  a  list  of  the  forfeits  in- 
curred. 

**  When  any  member  returns  after  absence,  he  shall  immediately  lay 
down  his  forfeits ;  which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  president  shall  require. 

'*  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  man  shall  adjust  his 
own  expenses. 

"  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  come  to  every  member 
once  a  month.  Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together  omit  to  attend 
himself,  or  by  substitution,  nor  shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth 
month,  shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the  dub. 

**  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the 
member  recommending  him,  shall  stand  in  the  club-room  three  nigiits. 
On  the  fourth  he  may  be  chosen  by  ballot ;  six  members  at  least  being 
present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  being  in  his  favour ;  or  the  majority, 
should  the  numbers  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  days  before,  to  each  of 
those  members  whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is  come. 

The  notice  may  be  in  these  words : — *  Sir,  On the of 


« 
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In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic 
asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
in  great  pain,  being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in 
his  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his 
respiration,  that  he  could  not  endure  lying  in  bed;  and 
there  came  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  oppressive  and 
fatal  disease,  a  dropsj.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter,  which 
probably  aggravated  his  complaints ;  and  the  solitude  in 
which  Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  left  him  rendered 
his  life  very  gloomy.  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  still  lived, 
was  herself  so  very  ill,  that  she  could  contribute  very  little 
to  his  relief.  He,  however,  had  none  of  that  unsocial 
shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in  people  afflicted  with 
sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from  the  world,  in  soli- 
tary abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  visits  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  at  all  times  when  he 
was  not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  as  ready  for  conversation 
as  in  his  best  days. 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"London,  Nov.  29,  1783. 

"Dear  Mauam, 

^*  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I  have  not 
written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  condo- 
lences and  consolations  are  such  conunon  and  such  useless  things, 
that  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime ;  and  my  own  diseases 
occupy  my  mind  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights  are  miserably 
restless,  and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try,  however,  to 
hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired  :  perhaps  the  spring 
and  the  summer  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we 
must  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dis- 
pensations of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me, 
or  let  Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.     I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson.' 


»» 


,  will  be  your  turn  of  presiding  at  the  Essex  Head.    Your  com- 
pany is  therefore  earnestly  requested.' 

"  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  for  the  waiter." 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  club,  in  this  sense,  in  bis  Dictionary,  is,  *^  An 
assembly  of  good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions. " 
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And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Samuel  Johnson;  a  year  in  which,  although  passed- in 
severe  indisposition,  he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences 
of  the  continuance  of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind  which 
raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellectual  world.  His  conver- 
sation and  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  those  of  former  years.  The  following  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  his  being  alive  to  the  most  minute  curiosities 
of  literature. 


TO  MR.  DILLY, 
Bookseller,  in  the  Poultry, 


<<Jan.  6,  1784. 


«  Sir, 

**  There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which  used  to  be 
sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the  bridge  and  which  I  must  entreat 
yon  to  procure  me.  They  are  called  *  Burton's  Books  * :  *  the 
title  of  one  is  *  Admirable  Curiosities,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in 
England.*  I  believe  there  are  about  five  or  six  of  them;  they 
seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward  readers ;  be  so  kind  as  to 
get  them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  best  printed  edition 
of  *  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.'     I  am,  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


JOHNSON   TO   MR,  PERKINS. 

••Jan.  21,  1784. 
"Dbae  Sie, 

"  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you  when  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to  disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not 
very  good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sick- 
ness. If  you  will  please  to  let  me  know  which  of  the  afternoons 
in  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will  take  all  the  measures 
that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex  Head  Club  appears  from  the 

^  Of  these  books,  wkich  are  much  more  numerous  than  Johnson  sup- 
posed, a  full  list  is  given  in  Lowndes'  Manual,  under  Burton,  p.  329. — 
Ediior, 
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following  letter  to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  gentleman  for 
wliom  he  deservedly  entertained  a  great  regard.^ 


TO  RICHARD  CLARK,  ESQ. 

**Jan.  27,  1784. 
**  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  club,  to  be  at  the  house  as  president  of  the  night.  This 
turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to  attend, 
or  send  another  in  his  place.  You  were  inrolled  in  the  club  by 
my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  you ;  but  as  I  am  hindered 
by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply  my  place  as 
introductor,  or  yours  as  president.  I  hope  in  milder  weather 
to  be  a  very  constant  attendant.     I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began  with  the 
year,  and  that  every  night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of 
threepence,  that  is,  ninepence  a- week.' 


»» 


On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously  inquir- 
ing as  to  his  health,  and  enclosing  my  "Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation.** 
"  I  trust,'*  said  I,  "  that  you  will  be  liberal  enough  to  make 
allowance  for  my  differing  from  you  on  two  points,  [the 
Middlesex  election  and  the  American  war,]  when  my 
general  principles  of  government  are  according  to  your  own 
heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand  forth 
with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful  Briton.  My 
reason  for  introducing  those  two  points  was,  that  as  my 
opinions  with  regard  to  them  had  been  declared  at  the 
periods  when  they  were  least  favourable,  I  might  have 
the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  ministerial 
power." 

^  My  venerable  friend  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  contributed  some  informa- 
tion to  my  first  edition,  died  at  Chertsey,  Jan.  16,  1831,  set.  93. — 
Croker, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Feb.  11,1784. 

"*  Dbab  Sir, 

^  I  hear  of  many  inquiries  which  your  kindness  has  dis- 
posed jou  to  make  after  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  long- 
letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination  of  its  length  hindered  me 
from  b^inning.     I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  shorter. 

^  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new  club  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  at  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale*s,  I  went 
thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic 
asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house,  in 
which  I  have  been  confined  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which 
I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church.  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains  ground  upon 
me  :  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  much  swollen  with  water, 
which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep  there ;  but  I  am  afraid 
tiiat  it  will  soon  be  higher.  My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and 
very  tedious,  and  yet  I  am  extremely  afi*aid  of  dying. 

"  My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope  that  much  of  my  malady 
is  the  effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery 
is  to  be  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns.  IT 
mj  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer 
climate ;  though  how  to  travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a 
oompanion  to  conduct  me,  and  with  very  little  money,  I  do  not 
well  see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy  ;  and  Field- 
ing was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  indeed,  he  died ;  but  he  was,  I 
believe,  past  hope  when  he  went.     Think  for  me  what  I  can  do, 

"  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write  again  may  per- 
haps tell  you  some  opinion  about  it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man 
struggling  with  disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politics,  and 
pamphlets.  Let  me  have  your  prayers.  My  compliments  to 
your  lady  and  young  ones.  Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case  : 
and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion.  I  am^ 
dear  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 
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TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*' Feb.  23,  1784. 
"My  dearest  Love, 

"  I  have  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  but 
received  by  the  mercy  of  God  sudden  and  unexpected  relief  last 
Thursday  by  the  discharge  of  twenty  pints  of  water.  Whether 
I  shall  continue  free,  or  shall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told.  Pray  for 
me.  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ;  let  us  think  nothing  worth 
our  care  but  how  to  prepare  for  it :  what  we  know  amiss  in  our- 
selves let  us  make  haste  to  amend,  and  put  our  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  intercession  of  our  Saviour.     I  am,  &c., 

'*  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«*  London,  Feb.  27,  1784. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery  as  to  read 
SL  pamphlet ;  and  you  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first 
pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am  very  much  of  your 
opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great  indignation  at  the  indecency 
with  which  the  king  is  every  day  treated.  Your  paper  con- 
tains very  considerable  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  consti- 
tution, very  properly  produced  and  applied.  It  will  certainly 
raise  your  character,^  though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a 

minister  of  state. 

***** 

^*  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and  tell  her, 
that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I 

^  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation. 
I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thus  expressed  myself : — 
*^  My  principles  may  appear  to  you  too  monarchical ;  but  1  know  and 
am  persuaded  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  liberty. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  you,  Sir,  are  now  the  prime  minister,  called  by  the 
sovereign  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
people,  against  a  violent  faction.  As  such,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
warmest  support  of  every  good  subject  in  every  department."  He 
answered,  *'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  sentiments  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  express,  and  have  observed  with  great  pleasure  the 
zealous  afid  able  support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  public  in  the  work 
you  were  so  good  to  transmit  to  ni«.'' 
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will  give  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it  me,  another  guinea.. 
The  letter  is  of  consequence  onlj  to  me.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

**Sam.  Johnson." 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I  should  ask 
our  physicians  about  his  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  to  send  his  opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from 
that  very  amiable  baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-j&rst  year^ 
with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever,  and  mentioned  his  ex- 
pressions to  me  in  the  note  accompanying  it, — "  With  my 
most  affectionate  wishes  for  Dr.  Johnson's  recovery,  in 
which  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all  mankind  have  so 
deep  a  stake ; "  and  at  the  same  time  a  full  opinion  upon 
his  case  by  Ihr.  Ghillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  Cullen,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  passed  through  the  gradations  of  sur- 
gery and  pharmacy,  and  by  study  and  practice  had  attained 
to  such  skill,  that  my  father  settled  on  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  j&ve  years,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  during 
his  life,  as  an  honorarium  to  secure  his  particidar  attend- 
ance. The  opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  begin- 
ning, "I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health 
your  very  learned  and  illustrious  friend.  Dr.  Johnson^ 
labours  under  at  present." 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'  London,  March  2,  1784. 

''Dear  Sib, 

"Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  my  last  letter,  I  re- 
ceived your  kind  medical  packet.  I  am  very  much  obliged  both 
to  you  and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind  attention  to  my 
disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent  me  an  excellent  consilium  medi' 
ettJR,  all  solid  practical  experimental  knowledge.  I  am  at  present, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  physicians  (Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brockles- 
by),  as  well  as  my  own,  going  on  very  hopefully.  I  have  just 
begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills.  The  powder  hurt  my  stomach 
so  much  that  it  could  not  be  continued. 

"  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind 
letter ;  and  bring  with  you  the  rhubarb  ^  which  he   so  tenderly 

^  From  his  garden  at  Preston  Held,  where  he  cultivated  that  plant  with 
foch  success,  that  he  was  presented  witli  a  gold  medal  by  the  Societjr 
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whom  I  esteem  and  respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson." 
Dr.  Hope's,  "  Few  people  have  a  better  claim  on  me  than 
your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his 
opinion  about  this  or  that  word."  Dr.  Munro's,  "  I  most 
sincerely  join  you  in  sympathising  with  that  very  worthy 
and  ingenious  character,  from  whom  his  country  has  derived 
much  instruction  and  entertainment." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr.  Brocklesby. 
Doctors  Cullen  and  Munro  wrote  their  opinions  and  pre- 
scriptions to  me,  which  I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to 
London,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  encouraging,  commimi« 
cated  to  Johnson.  The  liberality  on  one  hand,  and  grate- 
ful sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in 
recording. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*'  London,  March  I89 1784. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

'*  I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the  attention  which  you 
«nd  your  dear  lady  ^  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in 
letting  you  know  the  progress  which  I  make  towards  health. 
The  dropsy,  by  Grod's  blessing,  has  now  run  almost  totally  away 
by  natural  evacuation  :  and  the  asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold, 
gives  me  little  trouble.  While  I  am  writing  this  I  have  not  any 
sensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out, 
having  been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  13th  of  December, 
now  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

'*  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Auchinleck  I 
am  not  able  to  guess ;  but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might 
draw  any  man  not  wholly  motionless  a  great  way.  Fray  tell  the 
dear  lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kindness  have  touched  and 
gratified  me. 

*'  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to  subside,  and 
the  king''s  authority  is  in  some  measure  re-established.  Mr.  Pitt 
will  have  great  power,  but  you  must  remember  that  what  he  has 
to  give  must,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those  who  gave, 
aad  those  who  preserve  his  power.  A  new  minister  can  sacrifice 
little  to  esteem  or  friendship :  he  must,  till  he  is  settled,  think 
only  of  extending  his  interest. 

*■  Who  had  written  him  ^  very  kind  letter. 
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or-particular  censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  must  enjoin 
you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections ;  I 
mnjit  entreat  jou  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 
One  night^s  drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours  of  forty  days 
well  employed.  Be  firm,  but  not  clamorous ;  be  active,  but  not 
malicious ;  and  you  may  form  such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only 
exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your  family. 

"We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  reso- 
lutely stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends  say  will  carry  the 
election.^  However  that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr. 
Hbole  has  just  told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the  king. 

"  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you  are  employed,  and 
what  progress  you  make.  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the 
young  Bos  wells,  the  sincere  compliments  of,  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  &c.,  '^  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality  which  was 
snitable  to  the  long  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  that  gentleman. 

"  March  27.  Since  you  left  me  I  have  continued,  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better,  with  respect  to 
all  my  formidable  and  dangerous  distempers ;  though,  to  a  body 
battered  and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  weak  attacks  may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have, 
indeed,  by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very 
troublesome  cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  appease  by 
opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take,  and  I  have  not 
found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I  expected ;  its  obstinacy,  how- 
ever, seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any 
morbid  sensation.  My  asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional  and 
incurable  ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and,  unless  it  be  excited  by 
labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molestation,  nor  does  it  lay  very 
close  siege  to  life ;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom  the  physical  race 
consider  as  author  of  one  of  the  best  books  upon  it,  panted  on  to 
ninety,  as  was  supposed.  And  why  were  we  content  with  sup- 
posing a  fact  so  interesting  of  a  man  so  conspicuous  ?  Because 
he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that  he 

^  Mr.  Fox  was  returned  for  Westminster,  after  a  sharp  election  and 
a  tedious  scrutiny. — Croker. 

IV.  o 
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might  pass  for  younger  than  he  was.  He  was  not  much  less  than 
eighty,  when  to  a  man  of  rank,  who  modestly  asked  his  age,  he 
answered,  *  Go  look  ;  *  though  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility 
and  elegance.  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well, 
except  Miss  Langton,  who  will  probably  soon  recover  her  health 
by  light  suppers.  Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,  but  not  take 
a  full  stomach  to  bed.  Fay  my  sincere  respects  to  dear  Miss 
Langton  in  Lincolnshire ;  let  her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break 
our  league  of  friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  for  her, 
when  I  have  the  means  of  sending  it.** 

^'  April  8.  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough ;  but  what  thanks 
have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the  most  painful  sensation 
that  I  feel  ?  and  from  that  I  expect  hardly  to  be  released,  while 
winter  continues  to  gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  year 
has  now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the  equinox,  and  still 
there  is  very  little  remission  of  the  cold.  When  warm  weather 
comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hope  it  will  help  both 
me  and  your  young  lady. 

^*  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had  come  as  far  as  York  towards 
London,  but  turned  back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to 
stand  for  some  place.  Whether  to  wish  him  success  his  best 
friends  hesitate. 

"  Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the  completion  of  my  recovery. 
I  am  now  better  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been.  May  God 
add  to  his  mercies  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to  use  them 
according  to  his  will.     My  compliments  to  all.*' 

"  April  13.  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord  Portmore  * 
desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  account  of  my  health.  You 
might  have  had  it  with  less  circumduction.  I  am,  by  God's 
blessing,  I  believe,  free  from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a 
cough,  which  is  only  troublesome.  But  I  am  still  weak,  and  can 
have  no  great  hope  of  strength  till  the  weather  shall  be  softer. 
The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  support 
the  winter.  God,  who  has  so  wonderfully  restored  me,  can  pre- 
serve me  in  all  seasons. 

"  Let  nie  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of  your  family^ 

^  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer : — 

"  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges  with  great  respect  the  honour  of  lijord 
Portmore's  notice.  He  is  better  than  he  was ;  and  will,  as  his  Lordidiip 
directs,  write  to  Mr.  Langton." 
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great  and  little.  I  hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss  Langton  are 
both  well.  That  is  a  good  basis  of  content.  Then  how  goes 
G-eorge  on  with  his  studies  ?  How  does  Miss  Mary  ?  And  how 
does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I 
will  take  care  to  pay.  In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I  acknow- 
ledge the  debt. 

'*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  ladies.  If  Mrs. 
Langton  comes  to  London,  she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for  I 
am  not  well  enough  to  go  out.* 

TO  OZIAS  HUMPHRY,  ESQ.' 

"Aprils,  1784. 

"Sir, 

'*  Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  benevolence  yon  lis- 
tened to  a  request  which  I  was  almost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave  to 
a  young  painter  ^  to  attend  you  from  time  to  time  in  your  paint- 
ing-room, to  see  your  operations,  and  receive  your  instructions. 
The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but  has  been  without  a 
regular  education.  He  is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I  interest 
myself  in  his  progress  and  success,  and  shall  think  myself  much 
favoured  if  I  receive  from  you  a  permission  to  send  him. 

"  My  health  is,  by  God's  blessing,  much  restored,  but  I  am  not 
yet  allowed  by  my  physicians  to  go  abroad  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
think  myself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

*  The  eminent  painter,  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hom- 
frey  (now  Humphry)  in  the  west  of  England ;  who,  as  appears  from 
their  arms  which  they  have  invariably  used,  have  been  (as  I  have  seen 
authenticated  by  the  best  authority)  one  of  those  among  the  knights  and 
esquires  of  honour,  who  are  represented  by  Holinshed  as  having  issued 
from  the  Tower  of  London  on  coursers  apparelled  for  the  justes,  accom- 
panied by  ladies  of  honour,  leadin?  every  one  a  knight,  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  passing  through  the  streets  of  London  into  Smithfield,  on  Sunday, 
at  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  being  the  first  Sunday  after  Michael- 
mas, in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  This  family 
once  enjoyed  large  possessions,  but,  like  others,  have  lost  them  in  the 
progi*ess  of  ages.  Their  blood,  however,  remains  to  them  well  ascer- 
tained 5  and  they  may  hope,  in  the  revolution  of  events,  to  recover  that 
rank  in  society  for  which,  in  modern  times,  fortune  seems  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable requisite. 

Mr.  Humphry  died  in  1810,  aet.  68.  His  eminence  as  a  painter  was  a 
good-natured  error  of  Boswell's. — Croker, 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson.   See  vol.  ii.,  p.  170,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  127. 
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TO   THE   SAME. 

■'  April  10,  17B4. 
"  Sim, 

"  The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom  I  tkke  the  liberty  of 
recommendin;;  to  yoiir  kiudneas ;  which  I  hope  he  irill  deserve 
by  his  respect  to  your  excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  ;unr 
&Toim,     I  am,  Sir,  your  moit  humble  serrant, 

"  S*M.  JoHHWH." 


TO  THE   SAME. 

"M»j31, 1781. 
"Si>, 

"I  am  very  much  oblijted  by  your  civilities  to  my  god- 
son, but  most  ht:g  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting 
him  to  see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  begun, 
advanced,  and  completed.  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your 
operations,  I  hope  he  will  khow  that  the  benefit  has  been  properly 
conferred,  both  b;  Us  proficiency  and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I 
shall  consider  yon  as  enlarging  your  kindness  to.  Sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  JoaMBOH." 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  TAYLOR, 
Aahbourne,  Dtrbytkirt. 

"  loudon,  Eaater  Hondaj,  April  II,  17S4. 

"DEiR  Sir, 

"  What  nan  be  the  reaBon  that  I  hear  mitliing  from  you  ? 
I  hope  nothing  disables  you  from  writiug,  Whiil  I  lisvc  seen,  and 
what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  reasou  to  tear  every  tiling.  So  do6 
oiniC  giving  me  tlie  comfort  of  knowing,  thttt  ftlW  till  my  losses, 
I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

"I   want  every    comfort,      ^^^f^ia  VI 
cheerless.     Though  it ' 
from  the  drop^,  X  MUri^^^^^^^^^Hbn-"   ;-d»«r-d  the 
door  MUM  liliejJl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bf  
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before  her  death.  O  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  rery 
dreadful !  I  am  afraid  to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot 
avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look  round  and  round  for  that  help  which 
cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who 
has  lived  to-day  may  live  to-morrow.  But  let  us  learn  to  derive 
our  hope  only  from  God. 

*'  In  the  mean  time  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.  I  have  no 
friend  now  living  but  you  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of 
my  youth.     Do  not  neglect,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  bis  gentleness 
and  complacency  to  a  young  lady,  his  godchild,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  then,  I  think,  in  her 
seventh  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large 
round  hand,  nearly  resembling  printed  characters,  that  she 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  it  herself.  The 
original  lies  before  me,  but  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to 
lier ;  and  I  dare  say  will  be  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as 
long  as  she  lives.^ 


JOHNSON  TO  MISS  JANE  LANGTON, 

In  Rochester,  Kent 

"  May  10,  1 784. 
Mt  dearest  Miss  Jennt, 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  with- 
out being  answered ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty  well,  I  do  not 
always  write  plain  enough  for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear, 
to  see  that  you  write  so  well,  and  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen, 
your  book  and  your  needle,  for  they  are  fdl  necessary.  Your 
books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected ;  and 
your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment  when  you  do  not 
care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be 
very  diligent  in  learning  arithmetic  ;  and,  above  all,  that  through 
your  whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers  and  read  your 
Bible.     I  am,  my  dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson/ 


«t 


»» 


'  Mr.  Croker  says :  "  I  have  seen  it  very  lately,  framed  and  glazed,  in 
the  possession  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed."  This  note  bears 
the  date  \%4^1  .—Editor, 
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On  Wednesday,  May^  5, 1  arrived  in  London,  and  next 
morning  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  re- 
covered. I  but  just  saw  him ;  for  a  coach  was  waiting  to 
carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  of  his  friend  the  Eeve- 
rend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  sometimes  for  the  benefit 
of  good  air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  now 
aebcwledged  was  conducive  to  health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found  liim  alone,  he 
communicated  to  me,  with  solemn  earnestness,  the  very  re- 
markable circumstance  which  had  happened  in  the  course 
of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  dropsy. 
He  had  shut  himseK  up,  and  employed  a  day  in  particular 
exercises  of  religion,  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  On 
a  sudden  he  obtained  extraordinary  relief,  for  which  he 
looked  up  to  Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no 
direct  inference  from  this  fact ;  but  from  his  manner  of 
telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  of 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  difl&culty  to  avow  that 
cast  of  thinking,  which,  by  many  modern  pretenders  to 
wisdom,  is  called  superstitious.  But  here  I  think  even  men 
of  dry  rationality  may  believe,  that  there  was  an  interme- 
diate interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  that  the  "fer- 
vent prayer  of  this  righteous  man  "  availed.^ 

On  Sunday,  May  9, 1  foimd  Colonel  Valiancy,  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  and  engineer  of  Ireland,  with  him.     On 

^  Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  very  fair  and  judicious  remark  in  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Abernethy,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Biogi'aphia  Britannica, 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  in  his  Life,  which  has  been  written 
for  the  second  edition  of  that  valuable  work.  **To  deny  the  exercise  of 
a  particular  providence  in  the  Deity's  government  of  the  world  is 
certainly  impious,  yet  nothing  serves  the  cause  of  the  scorner  more  than 
incautious  forward  zeal  in  determining  the  particular  instances  of  it." 

In  confirmation  of  my  sentiments,  I  am  also  happy  to  quote  that  sen- 
sible and  elegant  writer,  Mr.  Melmoth,  in  Letter  VlII.  of  his  collection, 
published  under  the  name  of  Fitzobborne :  "  We  may  safely  assort,  that 
the  belief  of  a  particular  Providence  is  founded  upon  such  probable 
reasons  as  may  well  justify  our  assent.  It  would  scarce,  therefore,  be 
wise  to  renounce  an  opinion  which  affords  so  firm  a  support  to  the  soul 
in  those  seasons  wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  assistance,  merely 
because  it  is  not  possible,  in  questionsof  this  kind,  to  solve  every  difficulty 
which  attends  them." 
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Monday,  the  10th,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's, 
where  was  a  large  company ;  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Joddrel, 
Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Joddrel* s,  with  another  large  company; 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Monboddo,^  Mr.  Mnrphy,  &c. 

On  Saturday,  May  15, 1  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
that  ever-cheerful  companion,  Mr.  Devaynes,  apothecary  to 
his  majesty.  Of  these  days,  and  others  on  which  I  saw  him, 
I  have  no  memorials,  except  the  general  recollection  of  his 
being  able  and  animated  in  conversation,  and  appearing  to 
relish  society  as  much  as  the  youngest  man.  I  find  only 
these  three  small  particulars :  When  a  person  was  men- 
tioned, who  said,  "  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years  in  the  world 
without  having  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness ; "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  The  man  who  says  so  lies :  he  attempts  to  impose 
on  human  credulity."  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  ^  in  vain  ob- 
served that  men  were  very  different.  His  lordship's  manner 
was  not  impressive ;  and  I  learnt  afterwards,  that  Johnson 
did  not  find  out  that  the  person  who  talked  to  him  was  a 
prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  treated 
him  with  more  respect ;  for,  once  talking  of  George  Psal- 
manazar,  whom  he  reverenced  for  his  piety,  he  said,  "I 
should  as  soon  think  of  contradicting  a  bishop."  One  of 
the  company  ^  provoked  him  greatly  by  doing  what  he  could 
least  of  all  bear,  which  was,  quoting  something  of  his  own 
writing,  against  what  he  then  maintained.  "  What,  Sir," 
cried  the  gentleman,  "  do  you  say  to — 

*  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by '  ?  "  * 


^  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo  avoid  any  communication 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made  them  very  good 
friends ;  (see  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  third  edition,  p.  67), 
but  unhappily  his  lordship  had  resumed  and  cherished  a  violent  preju- 
dice against  my  illustrious  friend,  to  whom  I  must  do  the  justice  to  say, 
there  was  on  his  part  not  the  least  anger,  but  a  good-humoured  sportive- 
ness.  Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  lordship's  indisposition  towards  him, 
he  was  even  kindly  ;  as  appeared  from  his  inquiring  of  me  after  him,  by 
an  abbreviation  of  his  name,  "  Well,  how  does  Monny  ?  " 

'  Malone  supplies  the  name  :  Dr.  John  Ross. — Editor, 

'  Boswell  himself,  we  believe. — Editor 

*  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Levett. 
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i  a:«v>ft.sfe»  c^tu^r  himself  thus  presented  as  giving  an  in- 
v^<^K  V  >.»!  A  tMiju^  wh^^  had  lived  without  uneasiness,  was  much 
.v^K'UxAvsL  iSoiT  W  looked  upon  such  a  quotation  as  imf air : 
^.^  .ifeAKN"^  bur*l  out  in  an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating 
•Aiu&  v>w  ^^«tl^man*s  remark  was  a  sally  of  ebriety  :  "  Sir, 
•.^iK.iv  ^:;|L  vKtt^  (^Assiou  I  would  advise  you  to  command; 
>kiK'u  >vu  K*v^  drunk  out  that  glass,  don*t  drink  another." 
ttctv  xhtML  t^xt*mplified  what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with 
uiK"  *kI  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one  of  Gibber's 
s\»ai^\l^  J  **  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson :  for  if  his 
^AiAK^i  uix$$os  fire,  he  knocks  vou  down  with  the  butt  end 

Vuv^tht'^r  was  this  :  when  a  gentleman  *  of  eminence  in  the 
bw^'^rv  world  was  violently  censured  for  attacking  people 
^>  ^JtXoi\ymous  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  he,  from  the 
*|'jti't^  of  iH>ntradiction,  as  I  thought,  took  up  his  defence, 
tM^l  4MMd,  *'  Gome,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime  ;  he 
¥iu>«uia  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should 
Uo  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  him  and  me : 
>hluit  is  fit  for  Hephffistion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander."  An- 
\^ht>r.  when  I  told  him  that  a  young  and  handsome  coun- 
1^;^^  had  said  to  me,  **  I  should  think  that  to  be  praised  by 
IV.  Johnson  would  make  one  a  fool  all  one's  life;"  and 
th^t  I  answered,  *'  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to-day, 
by  repeating  this  to  him ; "  he  said,  **  I  am  too  old  to  be 
made  a  fool :  but  if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fool,  I  shall  not 
deny  it.  I  am  much  pleased  with  a  compliment,  especially 
from  a  pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine  spirits 
at  our  Essex  Head  Club.  He  told  us,  "  I  dined  yesterday 
at  Mrs.  Gurrick's  with  Mrs.  Garter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Bumey.  Three  euch  women  are  not  to  be 
found  :  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs. 
Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all."  Boswbli..  "  What ! 
had  you  them  all  to  yourself.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I  had 
them  all,  as  much  as  they  were  had ;  but  it  might  have 
been  better  had  there  been  more  company  there."  Bos- 
well.  "  Might  not  Mrs.  Montagu  have  been  a  fourth  ?  " 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  does  not  make  a  trade  of 

*  George  Steevens. — Oroker. 
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her  wit:  but  Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman: 
she  lias  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  always 
impregnated;  it  has  always  meaning."  Boswell.  '*Mr. 
Burke  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same  time 
with  Burke  amder  a  shed  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say, 
'  this  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  If  Burke  should  go  into  a 
stable  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the  ostler  would  say,  *  we 
have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.'""  Boswell.  **Foote 
was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation.  If  he  had 
gone  into  a  stable — "  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  had  gone 
into  a  stable,  the  ostler  would  have  said,  '  here  has  b^n  a 
comical  fellow ; '  but  he  would  not  have  respected  him." 
BoswELi..  "  And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have  answered  him, 
— ^would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  as  the  com- 
mon saying  is."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  and  Foote  would 
have  answered  the  ostler.  When  Burke  does  not  descend 
to  be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superior  indeed.  There 
is  BO  proi^rtion  between  the  powers  which  he  shows  in 
serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.  When  he  lets  himself  down 
to  that  he  is  in  the  kennel."  I  have  in  another  place  ^ 
opposed,  and  I  hope  with  success,  Dr.  Johnson's  very 
singular  and  erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasan- 
try. Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  differed 
from  our  great  friend  in  this  observation;  for  that  Mr. 
Burke  was  often  very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It  would 
not  have  been  right  for  either  of  us  to  have  contradicted 
Johnson  at  this  time,  in  a  society  all  of  whom  did  not  know 
and  value  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might  have 
occasioned  something  more  rough,  and  at  any  rate  would 
probably  have  checked  the  flow  of  Johnson's  good  humour. 
He  called  to  us  with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the 
thought  started  into  his  mind,  "  O !  G^entlemen,  I  must  tell 
you  a  very  great  thing.  The  Empress  of  Eussia  has  ordered 
the  *  Rambler '  te  be  translated  inte  the  Bussian  language; ' 
so  I  shall  be  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace 
boasts  that  his  fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of 

^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  pp.  19,  20. 

'  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not  well  founded ;  but  the 
elation  discovered  by  Johnson,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  true,  showed  a 
noble  ardour  for  literary  fame. 
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the  Rhone ;  now  the  Wolga  is  farther  from  me  than  the 
Bhone  was  from  Horace/'  Bo8wei.i..  **  You  must  certainly 
be  pleased  with  this,  Sir"  JoHssoir.  "  I  am  pleased.  Sir, 
to  be  snre.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded  in 
that  which  he  has  ende&TOured  to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  haTing  seen  a  noble 
person  driTing  in  his  carriage,  and  looking  exceedingly  well, 
notwithstanding  his  great  age.  Johhsoh.  "  Ah,  Sir,  that 
is  nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that  a  stout  healthy  old  man 
is  Uke  a  tower  undermined." 

On  Sunday,  May  16, 1  found  him  alone :  he  talked  of 
Hrs.  Thrale  with  much  concern,  saying,  "  Sir,  she  has  done 
every  thing  wrong  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her  neck  ;" 
and  was  proceeding  to  mention  some  circumstances  which 
have  since  been  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop 
of  Salisbiiry. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken 
notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  duly 
enforced,  is  insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  clei^, 
inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened  by  appealing 
to  the  convocation,  which  being  never  authorised  by  the 
king  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  appeal  never 
can  be  heard.  Dr.  Douglas  observed,  that  this  was  founded 
upon  ignorance ;  for  that  the  bishops  have  sufficient  power 
to  maintain  discipline,  and  that  the  sitting  of  the  convoca- 
tion was  wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a 
court  of  judicature,  but  like  a  parliament,  to  make  canons 
and  regulations  as  times  may  require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, "  Some  people 
are  not  af  raid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation  as  the  effect 
of  an  absolute  decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the 
marks  of  sanctification.  Others,  and  those  the  most  rational 
in  my  opinion,  look  upon  salvation  as  conditional ;  and  as 
they  never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  complied  with  the 
conditions,  they  are  afraid." 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries  about  this  time  I 
find  a  short  notice,  which  marks  his  amiable  disposition 
more  certainly  than  a  thousand  studied  declarations, 
**  Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  and  elegantlv,  I  hope  without 
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offence  to  Qod  or  man ;  though  in  no  holy  duty,  jet  in  the 
general  exercise  and  cultivation  of  benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons* 
and  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  who,  diough  a  most  zealous  Whig» 
has  a  mind  so  full  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  so  much 
exercised  in  various  departments,  and  withal  so  much 
liberality,  that  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  literary  Goliath, 
though  they  did  not  frighten  this  little  David  of  popular 
spirit,  could  not  but  excite  his  admiration.  There  was  also 
Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  Post-office,  that  amiable  and  friendly 
man,  who,  with  modest  and  unassuming  manners,  has  asso- 
ciated with  many  of  the  wits  of  the  age.  Johnson  was  very 
quiescent  to-dav.  Perhaps,  too,  I  was  indolent.  I  find 
nothing  more  of  him  in  my  notes,  but  that  when  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  seen  in  the  king's  library  sixty- three 
editions  of  my  favourite  Thomas  a  Kempis, — amongst 
which  it  was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  Arabic,  and  Armenian, — he  said 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  collect  many  editions  of  a  book,, 
which  were  all  the  same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print ; 
he  would  have  the  original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all 
the  editions  which  had  any  variations  in  the  text.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  famous  collection  of  editions  of  Horace  by 
Douglas,^  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a 
closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he  added,  "  every  man  should 
try  to  collect  one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a 
public  library." 

On  Tuesday,  May  18, 1  saw  him  for  a  short  time  in  the 
morning.     I  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the 

*  The  mention  by  Pope  is  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Dunciad,  and 
the  subjoined  note : — 

"  Bid  me  with  Pollio  sup,  as  well  as  dine, 
There  all  the  learned  shall  at  the  labour  stand. 
And  Douglas  lend  his  soft  obstetric  hand. 


«( 


DotifflaSf  a  physician  of  ^reat  learning  and  no  less  taste ;  above  all, 
curious  in  what  related  to  Horace ;  of  whom  he  collet'ted  every  edition, 
translation,  and  comment,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred  volumes." 
— Dunciad,  b.  iv.,  1.  392.  Dr.  James  Douglas  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1675,  and  died  in  London  in  1742.  He  published  some  medical  works. 
— Croker, 


VA  WC19WWL1J9  \xrK  ow  JO 


kin^  pswaefl-  '^J^o  Fox.  no  Fox!"'  whkh  I  did  not  Hke. 
He  saJid^  ^  Huej  were  ri^t.  Set.*'  I  sud.  I  tifeoaght  not ; 
f />r  it  fKemed  to  be  makrng  Mr.  Fox  tiie  \Jng9  eiMipetitcHr. 
Tbere  bein^  no  anfence,  so  that  tiiere  coold  lie  no  tiiinn]^ 
in  a  TictoTj,  lie  furir  agreed  witk  ■&.  I  said  it  might  do 
▼eiy  we£U  if  ex{4suned  thiB :  ^  Let  ns  have  no  Fox,"  nnder- 
utaknding  it  a«  a  pnk J€r  to  his  Majestr  nefi  to  appoint  that 
;?entleman  miniater. 

On  Wednesdar,  Mar  19, 1  sat  a  part  of  the  evening  with 
him,  \jj  ottrselrea.  I  ohserred,  that  the  death  of  oor  fnends 
mi^t  he  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  oor  own  disaoln- 
tioD,  because  we  mi^t  hare  move  frifnds  in  the  other 
world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  f^  this  as  a  reflection 
njpfm  his  appi'ehenaon  as  to  death,  and  said,  with  heat, 
**  How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed  fnends  are,  or 
whethf^  ther  wiQ  be  his  fnends  in  the  other  world  r  How 
many  friendships  hare  roa  known  formed  np<m  principles 
of  rirtne  ?  Most  friendshipe  are  formed  br  caprice  or  bj 
eh&nf'jd — mere  confederacies  in  yice  or  leagnes  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton.  He  said, 
**  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  heayen  if  Langton  does  not. 
Sir,  I  could  almost  say  8U  anima  mea  cum  Langtono.'*  I 
mentioned  a  yery  eminent  friend  as  a  yirtnons  man.  JoHir- 

soN.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but has  not  the  eyangelical  virtue 

of  Langton.     ,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  scruple  to 

pick  up  a  wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with  what  he  thought 
want  of  judgment  upon  an  interesting  occasion.  "  When 
I  was  ill,"  said  he,  "  I  desired  he  would  tell  me  sincerely 
in  what  be  thought  my  life  was  faulty.  Sir,  he  brought 
me  a  Hheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written  down  several 
t<5XtH  of  Scripture  recommending  Christian  charity.  And 
when  I  questioned  him  what  occasion  I  had  given  for  such 
an  animadversion,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this, 
-  -that  I  sometimes  contradicted  people  in  conversation. 
Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  contradicted?  " 
B08WELL.  "  I  suppose  he  meant  the  manner  of  doing  it ; 
roughly  and  harshly."     Johnson.  "  And  who  is  the  worse 

'  To  open  parliament.  The  Westminster  election  had  concluded  only 
i\w  dnv  before  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  return,  however,  was  de- 
hiyed  hy  the  requisition  for  a  scrutiny. — Cromer. 
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for  that  ?  "  BoswELL.  "  It  hurts  people  of  weaker  nerves/* 
Johnson.  "I  know  no  such  weak-nerved  people."  Mr, 
Burke,  to  whom  I  related  this  conference,  said,  "  It  is  well 
if,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier  upon 
his  conscience  than  having  been  a  Uttle  rough  in  conver- 
sation." 

Johnson,  at  the  ti]tne  when  the  paper  was  presented  to* 
him,  though  at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his. 
friend,  whom  he  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  angry  tone,  "  What  is  your  drift.  Sir  ?  ** 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a. 
scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  violent 
passion  and  belabour  his  confessor.^ 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the 
times  when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of  this  month,  till 
Sunday,  the  30th  of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening 
at  Mr.  Hoole's,  where  there  was  a  large  company  both  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  James  Johnston  happened  to 
say  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  were  paid 
for  speaking.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  argument  is  argu- 
ment. You  cannot  help  paying  regard  to  their  arguments 
if  they  are  good.  If  it  were  testimony^  you  might  disre- 
gard it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased.  There  is  a. 
beautiful  image  in  Bacon  ^  upon  this  subject.     Testimony 

*  After  al],  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr.  Lan<;ton  was- 
seriously  requested  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  mention  what  appeared  to  him- 
erroneous  in  the  character  of  his  friend,  he  was  bound  as  an  honest  man 
to  intimate  what  he  really  thought,  which  he  certainly  did  in  the  most 
delicate  manner;  so  that  Johnson  himself,  when  in  a  quiet  frame  of 
mind,  was  pleased  with  it.  The  texts  suggested  are  now  before  me,  and 
I  shall  quote  a  few  of  them.  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth." — Matt,  v.  5.  **  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord^. 
beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called, 
with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering  forbearing  one 
another  in  love." — Epkes.  v.  1,2.  "  And  above  all  these  things,  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." — Col.  iii.  14.  '*  Charity 
snffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  does  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily 
provoked." — 1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

^  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  The  passage  referred  to  is> 
not  Bacon's,  but  Boyle's,  and  may  be  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Crossbow. — So  happily  selected 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  examples  in  that  incomparable  work,  that  if 
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is  liko  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long-bow ;  the  force  of  it  de- 
ftemdn  on  the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argu- 
meui  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal 
force  though  shot  by  a  child." 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Williams  being  expected  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole 
put  into  his  hands  her  beautiful  "Ode  on  the  Peace." ^ 
Johnson  read  it  over,  and  when  this  elegant  and  accom- 
plished *  young  lady  was  presented  to  him,  he  took  her  by 
the  hand  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and  repeated  the 
finest  stanza  of  her  poem.  This  was  the  most  delicate  and 
pleasing  compliment  he  could  pay.  Her  respectable  friend. 
Dr.  Kippis,  h'om  whom  I  had  this  anecdote,  was  standing 
by,  ana  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

*  Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only  other  time  she 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he 
asked  her  to  sit  down  by  him,  which  she  did ;  and  upon 
her  inquiring  how  he  was,  he  answered,  *•  I  am  yery  ill 
indeed,  Madam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are  near 
me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  distance  ?  " 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  his  first 

J 'aunt  after  his  illness.    We  talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and 
[  had  promised  to  accompany  him.     He  was  impatient  and 
fretful  to-night,  because  I  did  not  at  once  agree  to  go  with 

the  most  striking  passages  found  in  it  were  collected  by  one  of  our 
modem  bo«>kmaker8,  under  the  title  of  *'The  Beauties  of  Johnson's 
Pic  lion  ary,"  they  would  form  a  rery  pleasing  and  popular  Tolume. — 
Malone. 

^  The  peace  made  by  that  rery  able  statesman  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  since  that  time. 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  the  epithet  ainiablewtis  given.  I  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  strike  it  out ;  but  I  could  not  in  justice  suffer  it  to 
remain,  after  this  young  lady  had  not  only  written  in  fovunr  of  the  savage 
anarchy  with  which  France  has  been  visited,  but  had  (as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  good  authority)  walked,  without  horror,  over  the  ground  at  the 
Thuilleries  when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  faithful 
Swiss  Guards,  who  were  barbarously  massacred  for  having  bravely  de- 
fended, against  a  crew  of  ruffians,  the  monarch  whom  they  had  taken  an 
oath  to  defend.  From  Dr.  Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment, 
but  repulsion.    Note  in  Second  Edition.    VoL  iii.  p.  543. 

Miss  Williams,  like  many  other  early  enthusiasts  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, had  latterly  altered  her  opinion  very  considerably.  She  died  in 
J828,  set.  65.—Croker, 
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him  on  Thursday.  When  I  considered  how  ill  he  had  been, 
and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  influence  of 
sickness  upon  his  temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him,  though 
with  some  inconvenience  to  myself,  as  I  wished  to  attend 
the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Handel,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  following  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains,  he  was  ever 
compassionate  to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  actively 
earnest  in  procuring  them  aid,  as  appears  from  a  note  to 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words : — 

*^  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom 
I  hope  I  have  given  what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare,  llie  man 
importunes  me,  and  the  blow  goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try 
finother  air  on  Thursday."  ^ 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post  coach  took  us  up 
in  the  morning  at  Bolt  Court.  The  other  two  passengers 
were  Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daughter,  two  very  agreeable 
ladies  from  America ;  thoy  were  going  to  Worcestershire, 
where  they  then  resided.  Frank  had  been  sent  by  his 
master  the  day  before  to  take  places  for  us ;  and  I  found 
from  the  way-bill  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  made  our  names 
be  put  down.  Mrs.  Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered 
me,  "  Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  ?  "  I  told  her  it  was ; 
so  she  was  then  prepared  to  listen.  As  she  soon  happened 
to  mention,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it, 
that  her  husband  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Congress,  I  cautioned  her  to  beware  of  introducing  that 
subject,  as  she  must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson  was 

^  The  following  note  from  Miss  Kejnolds  shows  that  he  was  not  a 
solicitor  for  the  poor  of  his  own  acquaintance  only.  It  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  some  poor  woman  as  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson : — 

*'  Dover  Street,  July  9. 
"  Mt  good  Sir, 

"I  could  not  forbear  to  communicate  to  the  poor  woman  the  hope 
you  had  given  me  of  using  your  interest  with  your  friends  to  raise  her 
a  Httle  sum  to  enable  her  to  see  her  native  country  again  ;  nor  could  I 
Vefuse  to  write  a  line  to  procure  her  the  pleasure  of  the  confirmation  of 
that  hope. 

"  I  am,  and  always  have  hem,  very  troublesome  to  you  ;  but  you  are, 
and  always  have  been,  very  good  to  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Fbances  Reynolds. " 
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against  the  people  of  that  country.  He  talked  a  great  deal ; 
but  I  am  sorrj  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation. 
Miss  Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she  said  to  me 
aside,  "  How  he  does  talk !  Every  sentence  is  an  essay.'' 
She  amused  herself  in  the  coach  with  knotting.  He  would 
scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employment  any  merit. 
"  Next  to  mere  idleness,"  said  he,  "  I  think  knotting  is  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificance ;  though  I  once 
attempted  to  leairn  knotting:  Dempster's  sister  (looking 
to  me)  endeavoured,  to  teach  me  it,  but  I  made  no  progress.'* 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve  in  the 
public  post  coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs:  "I  have," 
said  he,  "about  the  world,  I  think,  above  a  thousand 
poimds,  which  I  intend  shall  afford  Frank  an  annuity  of 
seventy  pounds  a  year."  Indeed,  his  openness  with  people 
at  a  first  interview  was  remarkable.  He  said  once  to  Mr. 
Langton,  "  I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Eichard  ^  in  *  The 
Journey  to  London,'  J'm  never  strange  in  a  strange  place,** 
He  was  truly  social.  He  strongly  censured  what  is  much 
too  common  in  England  among  persons  of  condition, — 
maintaining  an  absolute  silence  when  unknown  to  each 
other ;  as,  for  instance,  when  occasionally  brought  together 
in  a  room  before  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  has 
appeared.  "Sir,  that  is  being  so  uncivilised  as  not  to 
understand  the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied with  some  roast  mutton  which  we  had  for  dinner. 
The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great  philosopher, 
whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been  admiring  all  the 
way,  get  into  ill-humour  from  such  a  cause.  He  scolded 
the  waiter,  saying,  "It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be:  it  is 
ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to  feel  him- 
self elevated  as  he  approached  Oxford,  that  magnificent 
and  venerable  seat  of  learning,  orthodoxy,  and  Toryism. 
Frank  came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to  attend 
him ;  and  we  were  received  with  the  most  polite  hospitality 
at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pem- 

^  The  remark  is  made  by  Miss  Jenny,  and  not  by  her  brother.  From 
its  smartness  it  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  one  who  was  originally 
described  in  the  dramatis  personse  as  <*  a  mere  'whe]^,''-^Markla7^. 
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broke  College,  who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation.  Before 
we  were  set  down,  I  communicated  to  Johnson  my  having 
engaged  to  return  to  London  directly  for  the  reason  I  have 
mentioned,  but  that  I  would  hasten  back  to  him  again. 
He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  this  journey  merely  to 
keep  him  company.  He  was  easy  and  placid  with  Dr. 
Adams,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicott,  widow 
of  the  learned  Hebrsean,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He  soon 
despatched  the  inquiries  that  were  made  about  his  illness 
and  recovery  by  a  short  and  distinct  narrative,  and  then 
assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, — 

"  Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
Ar.d  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  been  men- 
tioned, Johnson,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  censured  by  that  prelate,^  thus  retaliated: — "Tom 
knew  he  should  be  dead  before  what  he  has  said  of  me 

^  Dr.  Newton,  in  his  account  of  his  own  Life,  after  animadverting  upon 
Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  says, — 

'*  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  afforded  more  amusement;  but  can- 
dour was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  predominates 
in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it  must  be  allowed,  arc  judicious  and  well 
written,  but  make  not  sufficient  compensation  for  so  much  spleen  and 
ill-humour.  Never  was  any  biographer  more  sparing  of  his  praise,  or 
more  abundant  in  his  censures.  He  seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing 
blemishes,  than  in  recommending  beauties ;  slightly  passes  over  excel- 
lences, enlarges  upon  imperfections,  and,  not  content  with  his  own 
severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal,  and  produces  large  quotations 
from  the  forgotten  works  of  former  critics.  His  reputation  was  so  high 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  that  it  wanted  not  to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins 
of  others.  But  these  essays,  instead  of  raising  a  higher  idea  than  was 
before  entertained  of  his  understanding,  have  certainly  given  the  world 
a  worse  opinion  of  his  temper.  The  bishop  was  therefore  the  more 
surprised  and  concerned  for  his  townsman,  for  he  respected  him  not  only 
for  his  aenitis  and  learning y  but  valtced  him  much  for  the  more  amiame 
part  oj  his  character — his  humanity  and  charity,  his  morality  and 
religion" 

The  last  sentence  we  may  consider  as  the  general  and  permanent 
opinion  of  Bishop  Newton ;  the  remarks  which  precede  it  must,  by  all 
who  have  read  Johnson's  admirable  work,  be  imputed  to  the  disgust  and 
peevishness  of  old  age.  I  wish  they  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  been  provoked  by  them  to  express  himself  not  in 
respectful  terms  of  a  prelate  whose  labours  were  certainly  of  considerable 
advantage  both  to  literature  and  religion. 

IV.  p 
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would  appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed  it  while  he  was 
alive."  Dr.  Adams.  "  I  believe  his  *  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies '  is  his  great  work."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  it 
is  Tom's  great  work ;  but  how  far  it  is  great,  or  how  much 
of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other  questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable 
part  of  it  was  borrowed."  Dr.  Adams.  "  He  was  a  very 
successful  man."  Johnson.  "  I  don't  think  so.  Sir.  He 
did  not  get  very  high.  He  was  late  in  getting  what  he  did 
get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  I  believe  he 
was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London,  and  re- 
turned to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  June,  when  I 
was  happy  t6  find  myself  again  in  the  same  agreeable  circle 
at  Pembroke  College,  with  the  comfortable  prospect  of 
making  some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return  with 
more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Honourable  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  whose  character  he  had  given  at  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  table  when  we  were  at  Inverary ;  ^  and  at  this 
time  wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a  fuller  account 
of  that  learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  I  have  pub- 
lished in  its  proper  place.  Johnson  made  a  remark  this 
evening  which  struck  me  a  good  deal.  "  I  never,"  said  he, 
"  knew  a  nonjuror  who  could  reason."  ^     Surely  he  did  not 

^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3rd  ed.,  p.  371.  [See  vol.  v.,  p. 
310.] 

*  The  Rer.  Mr.  Agutter  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  of  a  dialogue 
between  Mr.  John  Henderson  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  topic,  as  related 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  it  is  evidently  so  authentic  that  I  shall  here  in- 
sert it :— Hrnderson.  "  What  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  William  Law  ?  " 
Johnson.  "William  Law,  Sir, wrote  the  best  piece  of  parenetic  divinity ; 
but  William  Law  was  no  reasoner."  Henderson.  "  Jeremy  CJollier, 
Sir  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Jeremy  Collier  fought  without  a  rival,  and  there- 
fore could  not  claim  the  victory.''  Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  Ken  and 
Kettlewell ;  but  some  objections  were  made ;  at  last  he  said,  ^*  But,  Sir, 
what  do  you  think  of  Leslie  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Charles  Leslie  I  had  for- 
gotten. Leslie  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  rea8o?ier  who  was  not  to  he  reasoned 
against." 

Charles  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Though  zealous  against 
popery  and  King  James's  popish  measures,  he  could  not  reconcile  his 
conscience  to  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary,  and  so  became  a  noi\juror, 
of  which  party  he  was  one  of  the  chief  literary  and  theological  supports 
and  ornaments.     After  many  years  of  exile  he  returned  to  his  native 
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mean  to  deny  that  faculty  to  many  of  their  writers — ^to 
Hickes,  Brett,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  per- 
suasion ;  and  did  not  recollect  that  the  seven  bishops,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  their  magnanimous  resistance  of  arbi- 
trary power,  were  yet  nonjurors  *  to  the  new  government. 
The  nonjuring  clergy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a 
few,  have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  off  all  ties  of 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved  to  pray  for 
our  present  lawful  sovereign  by  name,  may  be  thought  to 
have  confirmed  this  remark ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right  which  they  professed 
to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be  equally  true  still.  Many 
of  my  readers  will  be  surprised  when  I  mention  that  John- 
eon  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  in  a  nonjuring 
meeting-house. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a  passage  in 
Savage's  "Wanderer,"  saying,  "These  are  fine  verses." 
"If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  written  with  hostility  of  Warburton 
in  my  Shakspeare,  I  should  have  quoted  this  couplet : — 

'  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguiled, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  T"  (smiling).  Dr. 
Adams.  "But  you  did  not  write  against  Warburton." 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  I  treated  him  with  great  respect,  both 
in  my  preface  and  in  my  notes." 

Mrs.  Kennicott  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Eeverend  Mr. 
Ohamberlayne,  who  had  given  up  great  prospects  in  the 
Church  of  England*  on  his  conversion  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  faith.  Johnson,  who  warmly  admired  every  man 
who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  principle,  erro- 
neous or  not,  exclaimed  fervently,  "  Grod  bless  him." 

country,  and  died  in  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslougli,  in  the  county 
of  Munaghan,  where  his  descendants  have  contined  to  reside.  The  pre- 
sent possessor,  Mr.  Charles  Powell  Leslie,  his  greai  grandson,  has  repre* 
sented  that  county  in  several  parliaments. — Croker, 

^  Mr.  Boswell  is  mistaken  :  two  of  the  seven  bishops,  viz.  Lloyd,  of  St. 
Asaph's,  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  transferred  after  the  Revolution  to 
Exeter  and  Winchester,  were  not  nonjurors. — Croker. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  informs  me  that  there  is  here  an  inaccuracy.  Mr.  George 
Ohamberlayne  was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  never  was  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  became  a  Bomish  priest,  and  died  in  London  within  the 
last  twenty  years. — Croker. 
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good  man  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man 
of  a  timorous  disposition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  and  pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a 
church  where  there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  heaven  I 
would  be  a  papist  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough  ;  but  an 
obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall  never  be  a  papist, 
unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have  a 
very  great  terror.  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all  papists." 
BoswELL.  "  They  are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men 
are."  Johnson.  "Because  they  are  less  wicked."  Dr. 
Adams.  "They  are  more  pious."  Johnson.  "No,  hang 
'em,  they  are  not  more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most 
pious  when  he  takes  to  it.     He'll  beat  you  all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the 
laity,  he  said,  "  They  may  think,  that  in  what  is  merely 
ritual,  deviations  from  the  primitive  mode  may  be  admitted 
on  the  ground  of  convenience;  and  I  think  they  are  as 
well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are  to  sub- 
stitute sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  baptism."  As 
to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said,  "  Though  I  do  not 
think  it  authorised,  it  appears  to  me,  that  *  the  communion 
of  saints'  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  as  connected  with  *  the  holy  catholic 
church.' "  ^  He  admitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon 
our  minds,  and  said,  "Nobody  who  believes  the  New 
Testament  can  deny  it." 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester's Sermons,  and  read  to  the  company  some  passages 
from  one  of  them,  upon  this  text,  "  Resist  the  Devil,  and 
Tie  will  flee  from  you.'*  James,  iv.  7.  I  was  happy  to  pro- 
duce so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporter  *  of  a  doctrine 

^  Waller,  in  his  Divine  Poesie, canto  first,  has  the  same  thought  finely 
expressed : — 

"  Tlie  chnrt'h  triumphant  and  the  church  below 
In  songs  of  praise  their  present  union  show  : 
Their  joys  are  full,  our  expectation  long ; 
In  life  we  differ,  but  we  join  in  song : 
Angels  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art. 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart." 

*  The  sermon  thus  opens : — 

**  That  there  are  angels  and  spirits  good  and  bad ;  that  at  the  head  of 
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-'^  ^>t  i^ivATV,  «^  f<»fpT)d  so  xikt  utftocnaof  rril  sprits  ac  tkis  daTafon  tbe 
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I>tft  »i  b^  TfitMnnkffinAytbM,  these  are  jnottht  words  of  an  antiquated  or 
tMy^vfcrtf".  ^rtithuMtau^,  bnt  of  a  learned  and  polite  prelate,  nov  a^re;  and 
ir4nf4r  «p<>fc«m  nfA.  to  a  rnlgar  congregation,  but  to  the  Honoanhle  Societj 
'4  SAi^/Au*%  f  nn,  Hin  UyrdAhip  in  this  sermon  explains  the  words  '^deliver 
^M  f^z/Av  oriril,"  in  tb^  Lorrfs  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  request  to  be  pio- 
fi^^^  fff/tft  *'  tU*9  ertl  r/ne,"  that  is,  the  Deni  This  is  well  iDnstrated 
tt$  k,  %\tf>n  hut  «;xf;<;llent  Commentary  by  my  late  worthy  friend  the 
M$ift^fi,4\  \)r.  JjCfTt,  of  wh'im  it  may  truly  be  said,  Muliis  UU  hnmisfliibilis 
of/'Mif,  \t  \n  n'markablf;  that  Waller,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  several 
VfiiUiitm  in  that  sacred  Form  of  Derotion,  has  nnderstnod  this  in  the 
«»Hfn«'  M'fiMj : 

**  Guard  us  from  all  temptations  of  the  Fof.'' 
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on  the  moral  character  of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to 
them :  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well  received  as 
the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good 
woman,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three  times  a 
day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their  sex  from 
this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down  !  "  No,  no,  a  lady 
will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he  has 
threepence  more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give 
her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices : 
they  are  less  vicious  than  we,  not  from  choice,  but  because 
we  restrict  them ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion ; 
their  virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  our  own,  so 
far  as  concerns  this  world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licentious  cha- 
racter, and  said,  "  Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  marry  that 
gentleman,  would  my  parents  consent  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes, 
they'd  consent,  and  you'd  go.  You'd  go,  though  they  did 
not  consent."  Miss  Adams.  "  Perhaps  their  opposing 
might  make  me  go."  Johnson.  "  Oh,  very  well ;  you'd 
take  one  whom  you  think  a  bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  vexing  your  parents.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr. 
Barrowby,^  the  physician,  who  was  very  fond  of  swine's 
flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was  eating  it,  he  said,  *  I  wish  I 
was  a  Jew.' — *  Why  so  ? '  said  somebody ;  *  the  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat.' — *  Because,'  said 
he,  *I  should  then  have  the  gust  of  eating  it,  with  the 
pleasure  of  sinning.'" — Johnson  then  proceeded  in  his 
declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  observation  that  I 
do  not  recollect,  which  pleased  him  much :  he  said  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,  "  That  there  should  be  so  much 
excellence  united  with  so  much  depravity,  is  strange." 

Indeed  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit,  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  her  constant  attention  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not 
lost  upon  him.  She  happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little  coffee- 
pot, in  which  she  had  made  him  coffee,  was  the  only  thing 
she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her  with  a  complacent 
gallantry  : — "  Don't  say  so,  my  dear :  I  hope  you  don't 
reckon  my  heart  as  nothing." 

^  Dr.  Barrowby  died  in  1758,  the  senior  member  of  the  college  of 
physicians. — Croker, 
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I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  he  had  said 
lately,  **  I  am  for  the  King  against  Fox  ;  but  I  am  for  Fox 
against  Pitt.'*  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  the  Bjing  is  mj  master ; 
but  I  do  not  know  Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend." 

"  Fox,"  added  he,  "  is  a  most  extraordinary  man :  here 
IS  a  man  (describing  him  in  strong  terms  of  objection  in 
some  respects  according  as  he  apprehended,  but  which  ex- 
alted his  abihties  the  more)  who  has  divided  the  kingdom 
with  Caesar;  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation 
should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  G-eorge  the  Third,  or  the 
tongue  of  Fox." 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with  us.  John- 
son had  in  general  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
physicians,  which  was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  conver- 
sation of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and  pleasing  gentleman. 
Johnson  said,  "  It  is  wonderful  how  little  good  Eadcliif e's 
travelling  fellowships  have  done.  I  know  nothing  that  has 
been  imported  by  them  ;  yet  many  additions  to  our  medical 
knowledge  might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Inoculation, 
for  instance,  has  saved  more  lives  than  war  destroys ;  and 
the  cures  performed  by  the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians  to  France 
and  Italy  and  G-ermany,  for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known 
here.  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom ;  I'd  send  them 
among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  talked  at  breakfast  of  forms  of 
prayer.  Johnson.  "  I  know  of  no  good  prayers  but  those 
in  the  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  "  Dr.  Adams  (in  a  very 
earnest  manner).  "  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would  compose  some 
family  prayers."  Johnson.  "  I  will  not  compose  prayers 
for  you,  Sir,  because  you  can  do  it  for  yourself.  But  I  have 
thought  of  getting  together  all  the  books  of  prayers  which 
I  could,  selecting  those  which  should  appear  to  me  the  best, 
putting  out  some,  inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of 
my  own,  and  prefixing  a  discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now 
gathered  about  him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time  joined 
in  pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in 
great  agitation  called  out,  "  Do  not  talk  thus  of  what  is  so 
awful.  I  know  not  what  time  GtOd  will  allow  me  in  this 
world.    There  are  many  things  which  I  wish  to  do."    Some 
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of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  "  I  never  was  more 
serious  about  any  thing  in  my  life."  Johnson.  "  Let  me 
alone — ^let  me  alone — I  am  overpowered."  And  then  he 
put  his  hands  before  his  face,  and  reclined  for  some  time 
upon  the  table. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  using,  in  his  forms  of  prayer, 
"  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  other  such  self-condemn- 
ii^  expressions.  "  Now,"  said  I, "  this  cannot  be  said  with 
truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore  is  improper  for  a  general 
printed  form.  I  myself  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  worst  of 
men ;  I  will  not  say  so."  Johnson.  "  A  man  may  know, 
that  physically,  that  is,  in  the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not 
the  worst  man ;  but  that  morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  ob- 
serves, *  that  every  man  knows  something  worse  of  himself, 
than  he  is  sure  of  in  others.*  You  may  not  have  committed 
such  crimes  as  some  men  have  done ;  but  you  do  not  know 
against  what  degree  of  light  they  have  sinned.  Besides, 
Sir,  *  the  chief  of  sinners '  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I  ain 
a  great  sinner.'  So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our  Saviour's 
having  died  to  save  sinners,  says,  *  of  whom  I  am  the  chief : ' 
yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as  Judas  Is- 
cariot."  Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  Taylor  means  it  literally, 
for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it.  When  praying  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in  particular,  he  says, 
*  LoBD,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work  undone.' " 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  approve  of  figurative  expressions  in 
addressing  the  Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  them. 
Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice :  *  Never  lie  in  your  prayers ; 
never  confess  more  than  you  really  believe ;  never  promise 
more  than  you  mean  to  perform.' "  I  recollected  this  pre- 
cept in  his  *  Grolden  G-rove ; '  but  his  example  for  prayer 
contradicts  his  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's  coach  to  dine 
with  Dr.  Nowell,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  villa  at 
Iffley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Ox- 
ford. While  we  were  upon  the  road,  I  had  the  resolution 
to  ksk  Johnson  whether  he  thought  that  the  roughness  of 
his  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or  not,  and  if  he  would 
not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had  been  more  gentle.  I 
proceeded  to  answer  myself  thus  :  "  Perhaps  it  has  been  of 
advantage,  as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you  said ;  you 
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could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked  with  such  authority  without 
it."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am. 
Obscenity  and  impiety  have  always  been  repressed  in  my 
company."  Boswell.  "  True,  Sir ;  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  every  bishop.  Greater  liberties  have  been 
taken  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop,  though  a  very  good  man, 
from  his  being  milder,  and  therefore  not  commanding  such 
awe.  Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who  might  have  been  benefited 
by  your  conversation  have  been  frightened  away.  A  worthy 
friend  of  ours  has  told  me,  that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to 
talk  to  you."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid, 
if  he  had  any  thing  rational  to  say.  If  he  had  not,  it  was 
better  he  did  not  talk." 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached  a  sermon ' 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1772,  full  of  high  Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he  was 
thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it  at  their  request ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  that  turbulence  and  faction  which  disgraced  a 
part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were  afterwards  or- 
dered to  be  expunged.  This  strange  conduct  sufficiently 
exposes  itself ;  and  Dr.  Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour 
which  is  due  to  a  lofty  friend  of  our  monarchical  constitu- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  the  court  will  be  very 
much  to  blame  if  he  is  not  promoted."  I  told  this  to  Dr. 
Nowell ;  and  asserting  my  humbler,  though  not  less  zea- 
lous, exertions  in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that  what- 
ever return  we  might  receive,  we  should  still  have  the 
consolation  of  being,  like  Butler's  steady  and  generous 
royalist, — 

"  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at  Dr.  No  well's, 
where  was  a  very  agreeable  company;  and  we  drank 
"  Church  and  King  "  after  dinner,  with  true  Tory  cor- 
diality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  ^  of  extraordinary  cha- 

'  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  149,  n.  1.  Nowell  died  in  1801,  aged  seventy-three, 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  without  obtaining  the  high  preferment  John- 
son thought  he  deserved. — Editor, 

'  The  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  who,  in  1784,  took  the  name  of  Dudley,  waa 
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racter,  who,  by  exerting  his  talents  in  writing  on  temporary 
topics,  and  displaying  uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised 
himself  to  afflaence.  I  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
indignant  at  his  success ;  for  merit  of  every  sort  was  en- 
titled  to  reward.  Johnson.  '*Sir,  I  will  not  allow  this 
man  to  have  merit.  No,  Sir ;  what  he  has  is  rather  the 
contrary :  I  will,  indeed,  allow  him  courage ;  and  on  this 
account  we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We  have  more  respect 
for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  highway,  than  for  a 
fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  be- 
hind your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for 
maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when 
it  is  associated  with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were  become  fash- 
ionable in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said,  that  if  members 
of  parliament  must  attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  it  should  be  done  more  genteelly.  Johnson.. 
"  No,  Sir ;  that  would  be  much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  so- 
dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit  and  delicacy, 
no  subtle  conveyance.  The  difference  between  coarse  and 
refined  abuse  is  as  the  difference  between  being  bruised 
by  a  club,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.'* — I  have 
since  observed  his  position  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr, 
Young: — 

"  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart, 
Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart." 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with  us  at  Dr, 
Adams's,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  student  of  Pembroke  Col- 
created  a  baronet  in  1815,  and  died  in  1824,  without  issue.  Hebeeame- 
first  known  to  the  world  for  a  rather  unclerical  exhibition  of  persona) 
prowess  in  a  Vauxhall  squabble  (see  Lond.  Ma^.  for  1773,  p.  461) ;  he 
was  afterwards  actively  connected  with  the  public  press ;  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  something  that  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  of  which  he 
was  the  proprietor,  and  was  supposed  to  reflect  on  Lady  Strathinore,  he- 
was  involved  in  a  duel  (or  pretended  duel,  Gent.  Mag.  1810,  p.  183, 
1828,  p.  496)  with  Mr.  Robinson  Stoney,  who  soon  after  married  the 
lady,  and  took  the  name  of  Bowes.  He  afterwards  quarrelled  with  his- 
co-proprietors  in  the  Post,  one  of  whom,  Joseph  Richardson,  he  wounded 
in  another  duel,  and  set  up  the  Morning  Herald.  He  subsequently 
obtained  considerable  church  preferment,  became  an  active  and  respec- 
table magistrate,  and  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  amiable  and 
decorous. — CroJcer, 
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lege,  celebrated  for  his  wonderful  acquirements  in  alchymy, 
judicial  astrology,  and  other  abstruse  and  curious  learning  * 
— and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was 
somewhat  mortified  by  Dr.  Johnson's  not  being  highly 
pleased  with  some  "Family  Discourses"  which  he  had 
printed ;  they  were  in  too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved 
of  by  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this  evening's 
■conversation,  except  a  single  fragment.  When  I  mentioned 
Thomas. Lord  Lyttelton's  vision,  the  prediction  of  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfilment : — Johnson.  "  It  is 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day. 
I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his  uncle.  Lord  West- 
cote.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  every  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
world,  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  it."  Dr.  Adams.  "  You 
have  evidence  enough ;  good  evidence,  which  needs  not  such 
support."     Johnson.  "  I  hke  to  have  more."  ^ 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered  in  the  vener- 
able walks  of  Merton  College,  and  found  him  a  very  learned 
and  pious  man,  supped  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  surprised 
him  not  a  little,  by  acknowledging  with  a  look  of  horror, 
that  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death.  The 
amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  GrOD  was  infinitely 
good : — Johnson.  "  That  he  is  infinitely  good,  so  far  as  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  beheve ;  but 
it  is  necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that  individuals 
should  be  punished.  As  to  an  individvxiL,  therefore,  he  is 
not  infinitely  good ;  and  as  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I  am 
afraid  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned."  (Look- 
ing dismally.)  Dr.  Adams.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
damned?"  Johnson  (passionately and  loudly).  "Sent  to 
hell.  Sir,  and  punished  everlastingly."  Dr.  Adams.  "I 
don't  believe  that  doctrine."     Johnson.  "Hold,  Sir:  do 

^  See  an  account  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Agutter. 

[He  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  but  of  strange  habits 
and  manners.  He  was  supposed  to  be  well-read  in  books  which  no  one 
else  reads.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  but  never  got  out  into  the 
world,  having  died  in  College  in  1788.  Mr.  Croker  states  this  on  the 
authority  of  Hall,  Master  of  Pembroke,  1809-1843.] 

*  A  correct  account  of  I/)rd  Lyttelton*s  supposed  vision  may  be 
found  in  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire. — Malone. 

This  correct  account  I  confess  my  inability  to  Und.'-'Ediior, 
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you  believe  that  some  will  be  punished  at  all?"  Dr.. 
Adams.  "  Being  excluded  from  heaven  will  be  a  punish- 
ment; yet  there  may  be  no  great  positive  suffering."  John- 
son. "  Well,  Sir,  but  if  you  admit  any  degree  of  punish- 
ment, there  is  an  end  of  your  argument  for  infinite  good- 
ness simply  considered  ;  for  infinite  goodness  would  inflict 
no  punishment  whatever.  There  is  not  infinite  goodness 
physically  considered :  morally  there  is."  Boswbll.  "  But 
may  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be 
uneasy  from  the  fear  of  death  ?  "  Johnson.  "  A  man  may 
have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet.  You  see 
I  am  not  quiet,  from  the  vehemence  with  which  I  talk ; 
but  I  do  not  despair."  Mbs.  Adams.  "  You  seem.  Sir,  to 
forget  the  merits  of  our  Eedeemer."  Johnson.  "  Madam, 
I  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Eedeemer ;  but  my  Ee- 
deemer  has  said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his  right  hand  and 
some  on  his  left." — ^He  was  in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said^ 
"  1*11  have  no  more  on't." — ^If  what  has  now  been  stated 
should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  as  if  its  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Johnson's  temperament  was  melancholy,  of 
which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  are  often  a 
common  effect.  We  shall  presently  see,  that  when  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  his  awful  change,  his  mind  became 
tranquil,  and  he  exliibited  as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a 
thinking  man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  discourse  of  life,. 
whether  it  was  upon  the  whole  more  happy  or  miserable. 
Johnson  was  decidedly  for  the  balance  of  misery :  ^  in  con- 
firmation of  which  I  maintained  that  no  man  would  choose 
to  lead  over  again  the  life  which  he  had  experienced. 
Johnson  acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms. 
This  is  an  inquiry  often  made :  and  its  being  a  subject  of 
disquisition  is  a  proof  that  much  misery  presses  upon 
human  feelings ;  for  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  felicity 
of  existence  would  never  hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition 
of  it.  I  have  met  with  very  few  who  would.  I  have 
heard  Mr.   Burke   make   use   of  a  very  ingenious   and 

^  The  lonp^  note,  containing  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Churton, 
Pellow  of  Brasenose,  on  Boswell's  work,  is  transferred  to  the  Appendix 
of  this  volume. — Editor, 
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plausible  argument  on  this  subject:  "Every  man,"  said 
lie,  "  would  lead  his  life  over  again ;  for  every  man  is 
wilUng  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as 
lie  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or 
^ven  so  good  as  what  has  preceded."  I  imagine,  however, 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope  that  the  next 
part  of  hfe  will  be  free  from  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and 
sorrows,  which  we  have  already  felt.  We  are  for  wise 
purposes  "condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine,"  as  John- 
son finely  says  ;  and  I  may  also  quote  the  celebrated  lines 
of  Dryden,  equally  philosophical  and  poetical : — 

"  When  I  consider  life,  't  is  all  a  cheat, 
Yet,  foord  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay : 
To-morrow*8  falser  than  the  former  day  ; 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give."  ^ 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed  strange 
ihat  he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  his  company  by  lus 
Hvely  and  brilliant  conversation,  should  say  lie  was  mise- 
Table.  Johnson.  "  Alas !  it  is  all  outside ;  I  may  be  crack- 
ing my  joke,  and  cursing  the  sun.  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy 
heama  / "  I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  this  declara- 
tion ;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  picture  of  his  mind,* 
or  as  the  effect  of  his  persuading  himself,  contrary  to  fact, 
that  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  human  un- 
happiness  was  true.  We  may  apply  to  him  a  sentence  in 
Mr.  G-reville's  "Maxims, Characters,  and Eeflections;"^  a 
book  which  is  entitled  to  much  more  praise  than  it  has 

'  Aurengzebe,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

'  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  appear  very  gay  in  company, 
^ho  is  sad  at  heart.  His  merriment  is  like  the  sound  of  drums  and 
truinpets  in  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 

3  f'uike  Greville,  Esq.,  of  Welbury,  in  Wilts,  the  husband  of  the 
Authoress  of  the  Ode  to  Indifference. — Marklcmd,  The  book  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.     Lond.  1756.     8vo. — Editor, 
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reoeiTed :  "  Aristarchus  is  charming ;  Low  full  of  know- 
ledge, of  sense,  of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with  difficulty 
to  your  supper ;  and  after  having  delighted  every  body  and 
himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return  home ;  he 
is  finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the 
portion  of  man." 

On  Sunday,  13th  June,  our  philosopher  was  calm  at 
breakfast.  There  was  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in 
our  leading  a  college  life,  without  restraint  and  with 
superior  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  living  in  the 
master's  house,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies.  Mrs. 
Slennicott  related,  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  had  expressed  a  wonder 
that  the  poet  who  had  written  "  Paradise  Lost,"  should 
write  such  poor  sonnets :  **  Milton,  Madam,  was  a  genius 
that  could  cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve 
heads  upon  cherry-stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  "  Whether  it  was 
allowable  at  any  time  to  depart  from  truth  ?  "  Johnson. 
**  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth  should  never  be  violated, 
because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  of 
life  that  we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith  ; 
and  occasional  inconveniences  should  be  willingly  sufEered, 
that  we  may  preserve  it.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
exceptions.  If,  for  instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you 
which  way  a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  is  not 
true,  because  you  are  under  a  previous  obligation  not  to 
betray  a  man  to  a  murderer."  Boswell.  "  Supposing  the 
person  who  wrote  *  Junius '  were  asked  whether  he  was 
the  author,  might  he  deny  it  ?  "  Johnson.  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he  wrote 
*  Junius,'  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him 
afterwards  ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged  that  what  a  man  has 
no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  communicate ;  and 
there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  of  preserving  a  secret,  and 
an  important  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very 
hurtful  to  you,  but  a  flat  denial ;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or 
hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession. 
But  stay,  Sir,  here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the  author 
had  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  written  *  Jimius,* 
aiid  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty 
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"  When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee ; 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see/' 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable  that  they  should 
appear  without  a  name.  Miss  Seward,  knowing  Dr. 
Johnson's  almost  universal  and  minute  literary  informa- 
tion, signified  a  desire  that  I  should  ask  him  who  was  the 
author.  He  was  prompt  with  his  answer : — "  Why,  Sir, 
they  were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who  was  either  under- 
master  or  an  usher  of  Westminster-school  and  published  a 
Miscellany,  in  which  *  Grongar  Hill*  first  came  out."  ^ 
Johnson  praised  them  highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a 
noble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of  "one 
established  fame,"  he  repeated  "one  unclouded  flame," 
which  he  thought  was  the  reading  in  former  editions ;  but 

^  Lewis's  verses  addressed  to  Pope  (as  Mr.  Bindley  suggests  to  me) 
were  first  pahlished  in  a  collection  of  Pieces  in  verse  and  prose  on  occa- 
sion of  The  Donciad,  8vo.,  1729.  They  are  there  called  an  Epigram. 
In  that  miscelluDiy  the  beautiful  poem  Away,  let  nought  to  lore  displeas- 
ing (reprinted  in  Percy's  Beliques,  vol.  i.,  Book  iii.,  No.  13  [  Winifreda]), 
first  appeared ;  and  is  there  said  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Ancient 
British.  Lewis  was  author  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  tragedy,  published 
in  1727,  and  dedicated  to  Pope:  and  in  1730  he  published  a  second 
Tolume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  As  Dr.  Johnson  settled  in  London  not 
long  after  the  verses  addressed  to  Pope  first  appeared,  he  probably  then 
obtained  some  information  concerning  their  author,  David  Lewis,  whom 
be  has  described  as  an  usher  of  Westminster-school ;  yet  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  who  has  been  pleased  to  make  some  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  not  found  any  vestige  of  his  having  ever  been  employed  in  this 
situation.  A  late  writer  (Environs  of  London,  iv.,  171)  supposed  that 
the  following  inscription  in  the  churchyard  of  the  church  of  Low  Le^ton 
in  Essex,  was  intended  to  commemorate  this  poet :  '*  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  David  Leivis,  Esq.,  who  died  the  Sth  day  of  Aprils  1 760,  ayed  77 
years  ;  a  great  favourite  of  the  Muses,  as  his  many  excellent  pieces  in 
poetry  sufficiently  testify. 

'  Inspired  verse  may  on  this  marble  live. 
But  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  give,'  " — 

But  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  this  monument  was  erected  for 
the  author  of  the  verses  to  Pope,  and  of  the  tragedy  already  mentioned  : 
the  language  both  of  the  dedication  prefixed  to  that  piece,  and  of  the 
dedication  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  prefixed  to  the 
Miscellanies,  1730,  denoting  a  person  who  moved  in  a  lower  sphere 
than  this  Esisex  squire  seems  to  have  done. — Malone, 

IV.  Q 
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I  believe  was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  much  more 
poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  14th  June,  and  Tuesday,  15th,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  dined,  on  one  of  them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr. 
Mickle,  translator  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  at  Wheatley,  a  very 
pretty  country  place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford ;  and  on  the 
other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University  College. 
From  Dr.  Wetherell* s  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker, 
the  bookseller;  and  when  he  returned  to  us  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  visit,  saying,  "  I  have  been  to  see 
my  old  friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  find  he  has  married  his 
mkid ;  he  has  done  right.  She  had  lived  with  him  many 
years  in  great  confidence,  and  they  had  mingled  minds ; 
I  do  not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wife  that  would 
have  made  him  so  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive 
and  civil  to  me ;  she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she  would  be  sure  to 
get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack !  he  is  very  ill  indeed.  We 
parted  as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has  quite  broken  me 
down."  This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversified 
with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man's  having 
married  his  maid.  I  could  not  but  feel  it  as  in  some 
degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  15th  of  June,  while  we  sat  at 
Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the 
Eeverend  Herbert  Croft,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  read  to  the  end 
of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read.  Johnson. 
"  This  is  surely  a  strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  resolve 
that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get  acquainted  with, 
you  are  to  keep  to  them  for  life.  A  book  may  be  good  for 
nothing;  or  there  may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth 
knowing ;  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ?  These  Voyages  ^ 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of  *  Voyages  to  the 
South  Sea'  which  were  just  come  out)  who  will  read  thena 
through?  A  man  had  better  work  his  way  before  the 
mast  than  read  them  through :  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats 
and  mice,  before  they  are  read  through.     There  can  be 

*  [An  Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  the  order  of  his  present 
Majesty  for  making  discoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Drawn  up 
by  Hawkesworth.     3  vols.,  4 to.     London.     1783.] 
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little  entertainment  in  sucli  books ;  one  set  of  savages  is 
like  another."  Boswell.  "  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
Otaheite  can  be  reckoned  savages."  Johnson.  "  Don't 
cant  in  defence  of  savages."  Boswell.  "  They  have  the 
art  of  navigation."  Johnson.  "  A  dog  or  cat  can  swim." 
Boswell.  "  They  carve  very  ingeniously."  Johnson.  "  A 
cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  naH  can  scratch."  I 
perceived  this  was  none  of  the  mollia  tenvpora  fandi ;  so 
desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  college  he 
wrote  his  first  exercise  twice  over,  but  never  did  so  after- 
wards:— Miss  Adams.  "I  suppose,  Sir,  you  could  not 
make  them  better?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  Madam,  to  be 
sure,  I  could  make  them  better.  Thought  is  better  than 
no  thought."  Miss  Adams,  "  Do  you  think,  Sir,  you  could 
make  your  Eamblers  better?"  Johnson.  "Certainly  I 
could."  Boswell.  "Til  lay  a  bet,  Sir,  you  cannot." 
Johnson.  *•  But  I  will.  Sir,  if  I  choose.  I  shall  make  the 
best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out,  better."  Boswell.  "  But 
you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  allow  of  that."  John- 
son. "Nay,  Sir,  there  are  three  ways  of  making  them 
better ;  putting  out,  adding,  or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  conversation 
passed  between  him  and  me  on  the  subject  of  my  trying  my 
f ortime  at  the  English  bar.  Having  asked  whether  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  in  London,  which  was  very  valuable, 
and  of  great  advantage  to  a  man  at  large,  might  not  be 
prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  him  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  his  business  ?  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
to  business  as  business  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually 
employed,  you  may  see  your  friends  as  much  as  you  do 
now.  You  may  dine  at  a  club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one 
of  the  members  every  night ;  and  you  may  be  as  much  at 
public  places  as  one  who  has  seen  them  all  would  wish  to 
be.  But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  constantly  in  West- 
minster Hall ;  both  to  mind  your  business,  as  it  is  almost 
all  learnt  there  (for  nobody  reads  now),  and  to  show  that 
you  want  to  have  business.  And  you  must  not  be  too 
often  seen  at  public  places,  that  competitors  may  not  have 
it  to  say,  '  He  is  always  at  the  playhouse  or  at  Eanelagh, 
and  never  to  be  foimd  at  his  chambers.'     And,  Sir,  there 
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must  be  a  kind  of  solemiiity  in  the  manner  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you  on  the 
subject.  All  this  I  should  say  to  any  one ;  T  should  have 
said  it  to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty  years  ago." 

The  profession  may  probably  think  this  representation  of 
what  is  required  in  a  barrister  who  would  hope  for  success^ 
to  be  much  too  indulgent ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 

"  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame,* 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age  who  have  risen  high  have 
by  no  means  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to 
that  long  and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a 
Coke  and  a  Hale  considered  as  requisite.  My  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Langton,  haB  shown  me,  in  the  handwri^g  of 
his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hkle,^  in  which  that  great 
man  tells  him,  "  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to  the  inn 
of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day ;  however,  his  lord- 
ship added,  that  by  this  intense  application  he  almost 
brought  himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very 
strong  constitution,  and  after  reduced  himself  to  eight 
hours ;  but  that  he  would  not  advise  any  body  to  so  much; 
that  he  thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and  con- 
stancy, was  sufficient ;  that  a  man  must  use  his  body  as  he 
would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach ;  not  tire  him  at  once, 
but  rise  with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  June  16th,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  returned 
to  London :  he  was  not  well  to-day,  and  said  very  little, 
emplojring  himself  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.  He  ex- 
pressed some  displeasure  at  me  for  not  observing  suffi- 
ciently the  various  objects  upon  the  road.  "  If  I  had  your 
eyes.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  count  the  passengers.'*  It 
was  wonderful  how  accurate  his  observation  of  visual 
objects  was,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing 
to  a  habit  of  attention.  That  he  was  much  satisfied  with 
the  respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr.  Adams's  is  thus  attested  by 
himself :  "  I  returned  last  night  from  Oxford,  after  a  fort- 
night's abode  with  Dr.  Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as 
I  could  expect  or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick  man,  a 

'  This  interesting^  conyersation  is  given  at  length,  in  Seward's  Anec- 
dotes of  distinguished  Persons,  vol.  iv.,  p.  489. — Maryland, 
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man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please,  has  surely  done  his 
part  well."^ 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion,  I  saw 
him  frequently,  but  have  few  memorandums ;  I  shall  there- 
fore here  insert  some  particulars  which  I  collected  at 
various  times. 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
brother  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq., 
was  from  his  early  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his  studies,  and  recommended 
to  him  the  following  books,  of  which  a  list  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  communicate  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's 
own  handwriting : — 

"Universal  History  (ancient) — Rollins  Ancient  History — 
Puffendorfs  Introduction  to  History — Vertot*s  History  of 
Knights  of  Malta — Vertot's  Revolution  of  Portugal — Vertot*s 
Revolution  of  Sweden — Carte's  History  of  England — Present 
State  of  England — Geographical  Grammar — Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion— ^Nelson's  Feasts  and  Fasts — Duty  of  Man — Gentleman's 
Religion — Clarendon's  History — Watt's  Improvement  of  the 
Mind — ^Watt's  Logic — Nature  Displayed — Lowth's  English 
Grammar — Black  wall  on  the  Classics — Sherlock's  Sermons — 
Burnet's  Life  of  Hale — Dupin's  History  of  the  Church — Shuck- 
ford's  Connexions — Law's  Serious  Call — Walton's  Complete 
Angler — Sandy s's  Travels — Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety— England's  Gazetteer — Goldsmith's  Roman  History — 
Some  Commentaries  on  the  Bible." 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  gentle- 
man who  had  a  son  whom  he  imagined  to  have  an  extreme 
degree  of  timidity,  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  public  school, 
that  he  might  acquire  confidence :  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient  for  removing  his  in- 
firmity; such  a  disposition  should  be  cultivated  in  the 
shade.  Placing  him  at  a  public  school  is  forcing  an  owl 
upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  much  fre- 
quented by  low  company :   "  Rags,   Sir,"   said  he,  "  will 

*  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372. 
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always  make  their  appearance  where  thej  hare  a  right 
to  do  it." 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  liying,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
the  servants,  instead  of  doing  what  thej  are  bid,  stand 
round  the  table  in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests ; 
and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  company,  as  to  steer  a  man 
of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long,  tedious 
account  of  his  exercising  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the 
result  of  which  was  his  having  sentenced  four  convicts  to 
transportation.  Johnson,  in  an  agonj  of  impatience  to  get 
rid  of  such  a  companion,  exclaimed,  "  I  heartily  wish.  Sir, 
that  I  were  a  fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was  read,  in  which 
there  occurred  this  line : 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

The  company  having  admired  it  much,  "  I  cannot  agree 
with  you,"  said  Johnson :  "  it  might  as  well  be  said, 

"  Who  drives  fmt  oxen  should  himself  be  fat" 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who  was 
joined  with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's  important  trust,  and  thus 
describes  him :  ^  "  There  is  much  good  in  his  character,  and 
much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge."  He  found  a  cordial 
solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was 
a  guest;  and  where  I  find  more  and  more  a  hospitable 
welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of  any  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit 
to  the  various  departments  necessary  in  civilised  life.  In  a 
splenetic,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  however, 
he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of  that  nature. 
One  instance  has  been  mentioned  *  where  he  gave  a  sudden 
satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of  an  attorney.  The  too 
indiscriminate  admission  to  that  employment,  which  re- 
quires both  abilities  and  integrity,  has  given  rise  to  inju- 
rious reflections,  which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  many 

*  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thralc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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very  respectable  men  who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and 
honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  a  pertinacious 
gentleman ;  his  opponent,  who  had  talked  in  a  very  puzzling 
manner,  happened  to  say,  **  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir ; " 
upon  which  Johnson  observed,  "  Sir,  I  have  found  you  an 
argument,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an  under- 
standing." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as  Horace,  now  Earl  of 
Orford,  was  often  called),  Johnson  allowed  that  he  got 
together  a  great  many  curious  little  things,  and  told  them  in 
an  elegant  manner.  Mr.  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more 
amiable  character  after  reading  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 
but  never  was  one  of  the  true  admirers  of  that  great  man. 
We  may  suppose  a  prejudice  conceived,  if  he  ever  heard 
Johnson's  account  to-  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  when  he 
made  speeches  in  parliament  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, "  he  always  took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
the  wrong,  and  to  say  every  thing  he  could  against  the 
electorate  of  Hanover."  The  celebrated  Heroic  Epistle,  in 
which  Johnson  is  satirically  introduced,  has  been  ascribed 
both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Mason.  One  day  at  Mr. 
Courtenay'8.  when  a  gentleman  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  was  more  energy  in  that  poem  than  could  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Walpole;  Mr.  Warton,  the  late  laureate,  ob- 
served, "  It  may  have  been  written  by  Walpole,  and  biicJc' 
rarrCd  by  Mason."  ^ 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes,  for  having  modernised 
the  language  of  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,*  in 
an  edition  ^  which  his  lordship  published  of  that  writer's 
works.  "  An  author's  language.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  is  a  cha- 
racteristical  part  of  his  composition,  and  is  also  charac- 
teristical  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes.  Besides,  Sir,  when 
the  language  is  changed,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  sense 

*  It  is  now  (1804)  known  that  the  Heroick  Epistle  was  written  bj 
Mason .  — Malon  e. 

*  John  Hales,  fellow  of  Eton,  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  and 
a  suffering  loyalist  under  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  I  think  he  owes  the 
title  of  ever  memorahle,  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  to  his  being,  by  the 
partiality  of  a  friendly  editor,  Bishop  Pearson,  so  styl«d  in  the  title-page 
to  his  Golden  Remains,  published  in  1659. — Croker, 

'  In  3  vols.  sm.  8vo.     Eoulis,  Glasgow. — Editor. 
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is  the  same.  No,  Sir :  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  has  done 
this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent  use  of  the 
expression.  No,  Sir,  was  not  always  to  intimate  contradic- 
tion :  for  he  would  do  so  when  he  was  about  to  enforce  an 
afltenative  proposition  which  had  not  been  denied,  as  in 
the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to  consider  it  as  a 
kind  of  flag  of  defiance ;  as  if  lie  had  said,  "  Any  argument 
you  may  offer  against  this  is  not  just.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not." 
It  was  like  Falstaff's  "  I  deny  your  major."  ^ 

Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  having  said  that  he  took  the  alti- 
tude of  a  man's  taste  by  his  stories  and  his  wit,  and  of  his 
understanding  by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated ;  being 
always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  weak  man  who  quotes  com- 
mon things  with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles ; — 
Johnson  agreed  with  him ;  and  Sir  Joshua  having  also  ob- 
served that  the  real  character  of  a  man  was  found  out  by 
his  amusements,  Johnson  added,  ''  Yes,  Sir ;  no  man  is  a 
hypocrite  in  his  pleasures." 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion  to  a  pun. 
He  once,  however,  endured  one  of  mine.  When  we  were 
talking  of  a  numerous  company  in  which  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  highly,  I  said,  "  Sir,  you  were  a  cod  sur- 
rounded by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enough  for  you  ?  at  a  time 
too  when  you  were  not  fishing  for  a  compHment  ?  "  He 
laughed  at  this  with  a  complacent  approbation.  Old  Mr. 
Sheridan  observed,  upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  "He 
liked  your  compliment  so  well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it  with 
jfmn  sauce, **  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no  innocent  species  of 
wit  or  pleasantry  should  be  suppressed ;  and  that  a  good 
pun  may  be  admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of 
lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris  Oratoribtis,  he 
might  have  given  us  an  admirable  work.  When  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently  as  he 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remembers  that  while  spending  the  Christmas 
of  1793  at  Beaconstield,  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  "Johnson  showed  more 
powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  his  writings  ;  but  he  argued  only 
for  victory ;  and  when  he  had  neither  a  paradox  to  defend,  nor  an 
antagonist  to  crush,  he  would  preface  his  assent  with  Wht/,  no,  Sir,*' 
— Oroker, 
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could,  for  having  taken  upon  them  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  importation  of  com,  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  an 
adviser  of  that  measure.  "  My  colleagues,"  said  he,  "  as  I 
was  confined  by  indisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of 
coming  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask  his  opinion. 
But,  had  they  not  thus  condescended,  I  should  have  taken 
v/p  my  bed  and  walked,  in  order  to  have  delivered  that 
opinion  at  the  Council-board."  Mr.  Langton,  who  was 
present,  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  who  observed,  "  Now, 
Sir,  we  see  that  he  took  these  words  as  he  found  them, 
without  considering,  that  though  the  expression  in  Scrip- 
ture, Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance 
of  the  sick  man  restored  to  health  and  strength,  who  would 
of  course  be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could 
not  be  proper  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a  state 
of  feebleness,  and  who  certainly  would  not  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his  bed." 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  newspaper  one  of  Mr. 
G-rattan's  animated  and  glowing  speeches  in  favour  of  the 
freedom  of  Ireland,  in  which  this  expression  occurred  (I 
know  not  if  accurately  taken) :  "  We  will  persevere,  till 
there  is  not  one  link  in  the  EngUsh  chain  left  to  clank  upon 
the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  L-eland : " — "  Nay,  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "don't  you  perceive  that  one  link  cannot 
clank?" 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published,^  as  Johnson's,  a  kind  of 
parody  or  counterpaii}  of  a  fine  poetical  passage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on  American  taxation.  It  is 
vigorously  but  somewhat  coarsely  executed ;  and,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I 
hope  he  did  not  use  the  words  "  vile  agents "  for  the 
Americans  in  the  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  he  did  so, 
in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the  lady  had  not  com- 
mitted it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  and — when  Mr.  Townshend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a 
period  when  he  was  conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  out 
some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  grant  of  a  pension 

^  Johnsoniana,  p.  20. 
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X»^  s4  UM^«^  of  sueh  political  principles  as  Johnson — Mr 
t^'k^w  lhv>U|?h  then  of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Towns- 
Wuvt  !*KkkI  warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend,  to  whom, 
W  i\^5ittbr  observed,  the  pension  was  granted  solely  on  ac- 
wuut  i4  his  eminent  literary  merit.  I  am  well  assured, 
iK^l  Mr,  Townshend's  attack  upon  Johnson  was  the  occa- 
JUvNW  ixt'  his  **  hitching  in  a  rhyme ; "  for  that  in  the  original 
w^\Y  odf  GK>ldsmith's  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  "  Re- 
Wn^tion."  another  person's  name  stood  in  the  couplet 
¥^  Wrt>  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  introduced : 


^^  Though  fraught  with  all  learning  yet  straining  his  throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Toumshend  to  lend  him  a  Tote.'*  ^ 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minutioe  of  my 
oollection,  that  Johnson  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  the  trained  bands  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that 
Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  museum  in  Fleet  Street,  was  his 
colonel.  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person ; 
but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly  laugh- 
able. He  upon  that  occasion  provided  himseK  with  a  mus- 
ket, and  with  a  sword  and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging 
in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once  employed, 
if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  displeased.  When  some- 
body talked  of  being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  such  wticles :  "  That  will  not  be  the  case," 
said  he,  "  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shop,  as  I  always  do.  In 
such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty 
advantage. 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity  being 
mentioned ; — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  not  a  young  sapling 
upon  Parnassus  more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind 
of  criticism  than  that  poor  fellow." 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a  well-bred  and  an 
ill-bred  man  is  this :  "  One  immediately  attracts  your 
liking,  the  other  your  aversion.     You  love  the  one  till  you 

^  I  ratber  beliere  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  persisting  in  clear- 
ing the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Burke  and  Fox,  one  CTening  when  Garrick  was  present — 
Mackintosh, — Croktr, 
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find  reason  to  hate  him  ;  you  hate  the  other  till  y^u  find 
reason  to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudulently 
made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of  her  husband's  fortune. 
Feeling  a  proper  compunction  in  her  last  moments,  she 
confessed  how  much  she  had  secreted ;  but  before  she 
could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seized  with  a  con- 
vulsive fit  and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he  was  more 
hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  than  by  the  loss  of 
his  money.  "I  told  him,"  said  Johnson,  "that  he  should 
console  himself ;  for  perhapB  the  money  might  be  found, 
and  he  was  sv/re  that  his  wfie  was  gone" 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of  his  having 
been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former  occasion :  "  I  do 
not  remember  it,  Sir."  The  physician  still  insisted  ;  adding 
that  he  that  day  wore  so  &ie  a  coat  that  it  must  have  at- 
tracted his  notice.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  had  you  been 
dipped  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed  you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his  own 
style ;  for  when  he  had  carelessly  missed  it,  he  would  re- 
peat the  thought  translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the  comedy 
of  "  The  Eehearsal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not  wit  enough  to 
keep  it  sweet."  This  was  easy  ; — he  therefore  caught  him- 
self, and  pronounced  a  more  round  sentence :  "  It  has  not 
vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction." 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  travels  for  assum- 
ing a  feigned  character,  saying  (in  his  sense  of  the  word), 
"  He  carries  out  one  lie ;  we  know  not  how  many  he  brings 
back."  At  another  time,  talking  of  the  same  person,  he 
observed,  "  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you  have  never 
known  to  falsify  is  a  debt ;  but  after  you  have  known  a 
man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to  him  then  is  a  favour." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  admired  much 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  treated  of  his 
art,  in  his  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy.*'  He  ob- 
served one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I  think  I  might  as 
well  have  said  this  myself  ;  "  and  once  when  Mr.  Langton 
was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them  very  eagerly,  and 
expressed  himself  thus:  "Very  well,  Master  Reynolds; 
very  well,  indeed.     But  it  will  not  be  imderstood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting  was  so  far  in- 
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ferior  to  Poetry,  that  the  story  or  even  emblem  which  it 
communicates  must  be  previously  known,  and  mentioned 
as  a  natural  and  laughable  instcmce  of  this,  that  a  little 
miss,  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had 
exclaimed  to  me,  "  See,  there's  a  woman  selling  sweet- 
meats ;  "  he  said,  "  Painting,  Sir,  can  illustrate,  but  cannot 
inform." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  when  he 
had  censured  unjustly  than  Johnson.  When  a  proof-sheet 
of  one  of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  he  found  fault 
with  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused 
to  read  it,  and  in  a  passion,  desired  that  the  compositor  ^ 
might  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  was  Mr.  Manning, 
a  decent  sensible  man,  who  had  composed  about  one  half  of 
his  "  Dictionary,"  when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  that 
of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  who  (in  his  seventy-seventh  year) 
when  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed  a  part  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning  him.  By  produc- 
ing the  manuscript,  he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  was  not  to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and 
earnestly  said  to  him, "  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon ; 
Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was  almost 
beyond  example.  The  following  instance  is  well  attested  : 
coming  home  late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  lying 
in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she  could  not  walk ; 
he  took  her  upon  his  back  and  carried  her  to  his  house, 
where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one  of  those  wretched 
females  who  had  fallen  into  the  lowest  state  of  vice, 
poverty,  and  disease.  Instead  of  harshly  upbraiding  her,  he 
had  her  taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  restored  to  health, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living.^ 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly  happy  in 

^  Compositor  in  the  printing-house  means,  the  person  who  adjusts  the 
types  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  stand  for  printing ;  and  arranges 
what  is  called  the  form,  from  which  an  impression  is  taken. 

'  The  circumstance  therefore  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Courtenay's  Poetical 
Character  of  him  is  strictly  true.  My  informer  was  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
who  lived  many  years  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house. 
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hitting  on  the  signature  of  Papyritis  Cursor  to  his  ingenious 
and  diverting  Cross  Eeadings  of  the  newspapers ;  ^  it  being 
a  real  name  of  an  ancient  Eoman,  and  clearlj  expressive  of 
the  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what  is 
called  a  huU :  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  when  they  were  riding 
together  in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad 
horse,  for  that  even  when  going  down  hill  he  moved  slowly 
step  by  step.  "  Ay,"  says  Johnson,  "  and  when  he  goes  up 
hill  he  stands  stilV* 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company. 
He  called  once  to  a  gentleman  *  who  offended  him  in  that 
point, "  Don't  attitvdinise,**  And  when  another  gentleman 
thought  he  was  giving  additional  force  to  what  he  uttered 
by  expressive  movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly  seized 
them,  and  held  them  down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  having  engrossed  a 
good  share  of  the  conversation  in  the  company  of  Johnson, 
and  having  said  nothing  but  what  was  trifling  and  insigni- 
ficant, Johnson,  when  he  was  gone,  observed  to  us,  "  It  i& 
wonderful  what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  between  a 
man's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talking.  ******  writes  with 
great  spirit,  but  is  a  poor  talker :  had  he  held  his  tongue, 
we  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  restrained  by 
modesty ;  but  he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to-day,  and  you 
have  heard  what  stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge  d^elire  has  not,  per- 
haps, the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only 
as  a  strong  recommendation : — "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  who 
overheard  him,  "  it  is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if  I  should 
throw  you  out  of  a  two-pair-of- stairs  window,  and  recom- 
mend to  you  to  fall  soft.'  " 


»>  3 


^  He  followed  his  Cross  Readings  by  a  still  more  witty  paper  on  the 
Errors  of  the  Press.  These  two  laughable  essays  are  preserved  in  the- 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit. — Groker. 

*  This  was  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  an  Irish  Baronet,  author  of  & 
History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  whom  I  knew  intimately,  and  who  had, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  eagerness  of  manner.  One  day,  when  Sir 
Richard  was  urging  him  with  singular  warmth  to  write  the  lives  of  the 
prose  writers,  and  getting  up  to  enforce  his  suit,  Johnson  coldly  replied,. 
"  Sit  down,  Sir." — Piozziy  Anecdotes. — Croker.     [Johnsoniana,  p.  116.1 

'  This  has  been  printed  in  other  publications  "  fall  to  the  ground.^ 
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Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour  with  him 
during  their  long  acquaintance,  which  commenced  when 
they  both  lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a  good  num- 
ber of  particulars  concerning  him,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the .  department  of  Apophthegms,^  &c.,  in  the 
<}ollection  of  "  Johnson's  Works."  But  he  has  been  pleased 
to  favour  me  with  the  following,  which  are  original : — 

"  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a  consultation 
•of  his  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor,  in 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  Among  others  present 
were  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments 
concerning  the  tendency  of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner 
was  to  make.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Steevens  ob- 
-served  that  the  question  between  him  and  his  friend  had  been 
agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth.  '  It  may  be  so,  Sir,' 
replied  the  doctor, '  for  Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one 
opinion  if  we  had  had  no  audience.* " 

*'  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in  which  perhaps  even 
Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  been  excited 
by  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at 
Marybone  Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  hiia 
thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showery,  and  soon  after  the 
few  people  present  were  assembled,  public  notice  was  given  that 
the  conductors  of  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &c.  were,  so  thoroughly 
watersoaked  that  it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition 
should  be  made,  '  This  is  a  mere  excuse,'  says  the  doctor,  *  to 
•save  their  crackers  for  a  more  profitable  company.  Let  us  both 
liold  up  our  sticks  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured  lamps 
that  surround  the  orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes 
gratified.  The  core  of  the  fireworks  cannot  be  injured ;  let  the 
different  pieces  be  touched  in  their  respective  centres,  and  they 
will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever.'  Some  young  men,  who 
overheard  him,  immediately  began  the  violence  he  had  recom- 
mended, and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  fire  some  of  the 
wheels  which  appeared  to  have  received  the  smallest  damage ; 
but  to  little  purpose  were  they  lighted,  for  most  of  them  com- 

But  Johnson  himself  gave  me  the  true  expression,  which  he  had  used  as 
above ;  meaning  that  the  recommendation  left  as  little  choice  in  the  one 
«ase  as  the  other. 

'  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  Hawkins's  edition  of  Johnson's  works, 
pp.  197-216,     [Reprinted  in  the  Johnsoniana,  pp.  123-137.] — Editor, 
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pletely  failed.  The  author  of  *  The  Rambler/  howeyer,  may  be 
considered  on  this  occasion  as  the  ringleader  of  a  successfol  riot, 
though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotechnist." 

*'  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  far  as  fashion  was 
concerned,  was  careless  of  his  appearance  in  public.  But  this  is 
not  altogether  true,  as  the  following  slight  instance  may  show : — 
Goldsmith's  last  comedy  was  to  be  represented  during  some 
court-mourning,  and  Mr.  Steevens  appointed  to  call  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  carry  him  to  the  tayem  where  he  was  to  dine  with 
other  of  the  poet's  friends.  The  doctor  was  ready  dressed,  but 
in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being  told  that  he  would  find  every  one 
else  in  black,  received  the  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude 
for  the  information  that  had  saved  him  from  an  appearance  so 
improper  in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box.  *  I  would  not,*  added 
he,  *  for  ten  pounds  have  seemed  so  retrograde  to  any  general 
observance.' " 

"  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very  slender  cir- 
cumstances. Happening  one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flexman,  a 
dissenting  minister,  with  some  compliment  to  his  exact  memory 
in  chronological  matters ;  the  doctor  replied,  '  Let  me  hear  no 
more  of  him,  Sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the  index  to  my 
Ramblers,  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton  thus  : — Milton,  Mr, 
John.' " 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony : 

"  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  that  his  particularities 
and  frailties  can  be  more  distinctly  traced  than  his  good  and 
amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many  bounties  he  studiously  con- 
cealed, the  many  acts  of  humanity  he  performed  in  private,  be 
displayed  wHh  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects  would  be  so 
far  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would  be 
regarded." 

Though,  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson,  I 
have  wondered  that  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the  great 
and  all  the  eminent  persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to 
be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birth,  who  lived  en- 
tirely by  literature,  in  short,  no  author  by  profession,  ever 
rose  in  this  country  into  that  personal  notice  which  he  did. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  a  numerous  variety  of  names 
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lias  been  mentioned,  to  which  many  might  be  added.  I 
cannot  omit  Lord  and  Ladj  Lucan,  at  whose  house  he 
often  enjoyed  all  that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best  com- 
pa.ny  can  contribute  to  happiness:  he  found  hospitality 
united  with  extraordinary  accomplishments,  and  embel- 
lished with  charms  of  which  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22, 1  dined  with  him  at  the  Literary 
Club,  the  last  time  of  his  being  in  that  respectable  society. 
The  other  members  present  were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Palmerston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone. 
He  looked  ill,  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he  did 
not  trouble  the  company  with  melancholy  complaints. 
They  all  showed  evident  marks  of  kind  concern  about  him, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself 
to  be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable  a  life 
as  long  as  human  means  might  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluence, made  them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the  seve- 
rity of  a  British  winter  to  the  mild  climate  of  Italy.  This 
scheme  was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  resolution  at 
General  Paoli*s,  where  I  had  often  talked  of  it.  One  essen- 
tial matter,  however,  I  understood,  was  necessary  to  be 
previously  settled,  which  was  obtaining  such  an  addition 
to  his  income  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
defray  the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the  first  literary 
character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  independent  of  all  his 
other  merits,  the  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language."  The  person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought 
I  should  apply  to  negotiate  this  business  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued  Johnson, 
aAd  that  Johnson  highly  valued  his  lordship,  so  that  it 
was  no  degradation  of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for 
him  the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned  what 
Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  when  he  was  at  the  bar ;  and 
after  his  lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seals,  he  said  of 
him,  **  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no  man  in  England  but 
Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am  to  meet  with  him,  I  should 
wish  to  know  a  day  before."  How  he  would  have  prepared 
himself,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Woidd  he  have  selected 
certain  topics,  and  considered  them  in  every  view,  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  to  argue  them  at  aU  points  ?    And  what 
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may  we  suppose  those  topics  to  have  been  ?  I  once  started 
the  curious  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  subject 
of  this  compliment :  he  smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perfectly 
coincided  in  opinion  with  me ;  and  I  therefore,  though  per- 
sonally very  little  known  to  his  lordship,  wrote  to  him, 
stating  the  case,  and  requesting  his  good  offices  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so  that  if  his  lord- 
ship should  have  any  commands  for  me  as  to  this  pious 
negotiation,  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  before  that 
time,  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  give  all  atten- 
tion to  it.^ 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  un- 
known to  hun,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it. 
Any  insinuations,  therefore,  which  since  his  death  have 
been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what  was 
superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had  he 
asked  it,  it  woxdd  not  have  been  superfluous ;  for  though 
the  money  he  had  saved  proved  to  be  more  than  his  friends 
imagined,  or  than  I  believe  he  himself,  in  his  carelessness 
concerning  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had  he  travelled 
upon  the  continent,  an  augmentation  of  his  income  would 
by  no  means  have  been  unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23, 1  visited  him  in  the  morning, 
after  having  been  present  at  the  shocking  sight  of  fifteen 
men  executed  before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure 
that  human  life  was  not  machinery,  that  is  to  say,  a  chain 
of  fatality  planned  and  directed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many  in- 
stances of  both,  as  that  by  which  my  mind  was  now 
clouded.  Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it  is 
in  these  respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not  being  a  system 
of  moral  government.     He  agreed  with  me  now,  as  he 

*  It  is  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have  related  that  the 
application  was  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  could  so  easily 
have  been  informed  of  the  truth  by  inquiring  of  Sir  Joshua.  Sir  John^ 
carelessness  to  ascertain  facts  is  very  remarkable. 

Boswell's  letter  to  Lord  Thurlow,  first  published  by  Mr.  Croker,  in 
the  text,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  tLis  volume. — Editor, 

IV.  B 
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always  did,  upon  the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so 
much  sophistry :  **  But,  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man  should  give  me  arguments 
that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could  not  answer  them,  should 
I  believe  that  I  do  not  see  ?  "  It  will  be  observed,  that 
Johnson  at  all  times  made  the  just  distinction  between 
doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipHne  proper  for  unhappy 
convicts,  he  said,  "  Sir,  one  of  our  regular  clergy  will  pro- 
bably not  impress  their  minds  suf&ciently :  they  should  be 
attended  by  a  methodist  preacher,^  or  a  popish  priest." 
Let  me  however  observe,  in  justice  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Vilette,  who  has  been  ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less  than 
eighteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  attended 
many  hundreds  of  wretched  criminals,  that  his  earnest  and 
humane  exhortations  have  been  very  effectual.  His  extra- 
ordinary diligence  is  highly  praiseworthy,  and  merits  a 
distinguished  reward.^ 

On  Thursday,  June  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Ejdlox,  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  School,  Mr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  various  literary  performances, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  At  my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  invited,  as  I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him 
brought  together  again  by  chance,  that  a  reconciliation 
might  be  effected.  Mr.  Sheridan  happened  to  come  early, 
and  having  learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went 
away ;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret,  that  my  friendly 
intentions  were  hopeless.  I  recollect  nothing  that  passed 
this  day,  except  Johnson's  quickness,  who,  when  Dr.  Beattie 
observed,  as  something  remarkable  which  had  happened  to 
him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and  No.  1000 

^  A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  passing  by  a  JieJd  congregoUion  in 
the  environs  of  London,  when  a  methodist  preacher  quoted  this  passage 
with  triumph. 

*  I  trust  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily  in  unison  with  the 
court,  will  have  the  justice  and  generosity  to  obtain  preferment  for  this 
reverend  gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old  servant  of  that  magnificent  cor- 
poration. 

This  wish  was  not  gratifif^d.  Mr.  Vilette  died  in  April,  1799,  having 
been  nearly  thirty  years  chaplain  of  Newgate. — Croker, 
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of  the  hacfcney-coaclies,  the  first  and  the  last — "  Why,  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  there  is  an  eqnal  chance  for  one's  seeing 
those  two  numbers  as  anj  other  two."  He  was  clearlj 
right ;  jet  the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  each  of  which  is 
in  some  degree  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  could  not 
bnt  strike  one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight  of  any 
other  two  numbers. — ^Though  I  have  neglected  to  preserve 
Ms  conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at  this  interview  that  Dr. 
Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his 
**  Winter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  25, 1  dined  with  him  at  G^eneral  Paoli's, 
where,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  love 
to  dine."  lliere  was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste, 
of  aU  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  much,  that  I  was 
afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by  it;  and  I  whispered  to  the 
€}eneral  my  fear,  and  begged  he  might  not  press  him. 
**  Alas ! "  said  the  General,  "  see  how  very  ill  he  looks ;  he 
can  live  but  a  very  short  time.  Would  you  refuse  any 
slight. gratifications  to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death? 
There  is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persons  in 
that  melancholy  situation  are  indulged  with  having  what- 
ever they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink,  even  with  expensive 
delicacies." 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  by  Miss  Seward, 
which  I  had  that  day  received  &om  her,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the 
truth  of  a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been  told  he  had 
paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to  him  ''The 
Columbiade,"  an  epic  poem  by  Madame  du  Boccage: — 
"Madam,  there  is  not  any  thing  equal  to  your  description 
of  the  sea  round  the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  Captain  Cook." 

On  Sunday,  June  27, 1  found  him  rather  better.  I  men- 
tioned to  him  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  Jamaica  with 
his  wife  and  chUdren,  in  expectation  of  being  provided  for 
by  two  of  her  brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one  a  clergy- 
man and  the  other  a  physician.  Johnson.  "  It  is  a  wild 
scheme.  Sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive  and  deliberate  invita- 
tion. There  was  a  poor  girl,  who  used  to  come  about  me, 
who  had  a  cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  she  should  come  out  to  that  island,  and  ex- 
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patiated  on  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  her  situation. 
The  poor  girl  went  out :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised, 
and  asked  her  how  she  could  think  of  coming.  *  Because,' 
said  she,  *  you  invited  me/ — *  Not  I,*  answered  the  cousin. 
The  letter  was  then  produced.  *  I  see  it  is  true,*  said  she, 
*  that  I  did  invite  you :  but  I  did  not  think  you  would 
come.*  They  lodged  her  in  an  out-house,  where  she  passed 
her  time  miserably ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity 
she  returned  to  England.  Always  tell  this  when  you  hear 
of  people  going  abroad  to  relations  upon  a  notion  of  being 
weU  received.  In  the  case  which  you  mention,  it  is  probable 
the  clergyman  spends  all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does 
not  know  how  much  he  is  to  get.** 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  General 
PaoH,  Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  some  other  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chester- 
field;— Johnson.  "His  manner  was  exquisitely  elegant, 
and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I  expected.**  Boswell. 
"  Did  you  find.  Sir,  his  conversation  to  be  of  a  superior 
style  ?  **  Johnson.  "  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had 
with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was 
upon  philology  and  literature.*'  Lord  EHot,  who  had 
travelled  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chester- 
field's natural  son,  justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that 
a  man  who  showed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his  son  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing  so  many  long  and  anxious 
letters  to  him,  almost  all  of  them  when  he  was  secretary  of 
state,  which  certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of  dis- 
position, should  endeavour  to  make  his  son  a  rascal.  His 
lordship  told  us  that  Foote  had  intended  to  bring  on  the 
stage  a  father  who  had  thus  tutored  his  son,  and  to  show 
the  son  an  honest  man  to  every  one  else,  but  practising  his 
father's  maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  Johnson. 
"  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  design ;  but  I  think  there  was 
no  occasion  to  make  the  son  honest  at  all.  No :  he  should 
be  a  consummate  rogue:  the  contrast  between  honesty 
and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger.  It  should  be.  con- 
trived so  that  the  father  should  be  the  only  sufferer  by  the 
son's  villany,  and  thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice.*'^ 

*  Johnson  said  that  he  had  once  seen  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chester- 
field's son,  at  Dodsley's  shop,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  his  awkward 
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He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter  Harte.  "  I 
know,"  said  he,  "  Harte  was  your  lordship's  tutor,  and  he 
was  also  tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family.  Pray,  my  lord, 
do  you  recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told  you  of  Lord 
Peterborough?  He  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  is  not 
etiough  known ;  his  character  has  been  only  ventilated  in 
party  pamphlets."  Lord  Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would 
be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  What 
he  coidd  recollect.  Accordingly  some  things  were  men- 
tioned. "  But,"  said  his  lordship,  "  the  best  account  of 
Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  is  in 
*  Captain  Carleton*s  Memoirs.'  *  Carleton  was  descended 
of  an  ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer ;  and,  what  was  rare  at  that 
time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering."  Johnson  said, 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at  Port 
Eliot ;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  procured  a  copy  in 
London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it 
through,  and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  could 
not  doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  adding  with  a  smile  (in  allu- 
sion to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recently  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,)  "  I  did  not  think  a  young  lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not 
known  to  me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room ;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as 
his  audience  increased.  He  said,  he  wished  Lord  Orford's 
pictures  ^  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  museum '  might  be  pur- 
manner  and  appearance,  that  he  could  not  help  asking  Mr.  Dodsley  who 
he  was. — Apoph.  209.  Hawkins'  Edit,  of  Johnson's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p. 
209. — Croker.     [See  Johnsoniana,  p.  132.] 

'  See  Appendix  to  this  volume  tor  a  note  on  these  Memoirs. — Editor. 

'  The  fine  Houghton  collection,  which  was  sold  to  the  Empress. — 
Croker, 

'  Sir  Ashton  Lever  was  knighted  by  George  the  Third.  He  died  in 
1788.  His  celebrated  museum  (valued  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  53,000/.)  was  disposed  of,  in  1784,  bj  a  private  lottery, 
to  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  removed  it  to  Albion-place,  Blackfriars-bridge, 
where  it  was  for  many  years  open  as  an  exhibition.  The  several  articles 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  afterwards  sold  separately  by  auction. ~- 
Croker, 
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chased  by  the  public,  because  both  the  money,  and  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  curiosities  would  remain  in  the  country; 
whereas  if  they  were  sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation 
would  indeed  get  some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pictures 
and  curiosities,  which  it  would  be  desirable  we  should  have 
for  improvement  in  taste  and  natural  history.  The  only 
question  was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large  price  from 
a  foreign  state  ? 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  intuition  and  sagacity;  one  being  immediate  in 
its  effect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuitous  process  ;  one,  he 
observed,  was  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the 
mind. 

A  young  gentleman^  present  took  up  the  argument 
against  him,,  and  maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks  of 
the  nose  of  the  mind,  not  adverting  that  though  that  figu- 
rative sense,  seems  strange  to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is 
truly  not  more  forced  than  Hamlet's  "  In  my  mind's  eye, 
Horatio."  He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  appeared  to 
Johnson  as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  antagonist  with 
too  much  presumption ;  upon  which  he  called  to  him  in  a 
loud  tone,  "  What  is  it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  he 
contending  ?  " — And  afterwards,  imagining  that  the  gentle- 
man retorted  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery,  he 
said,  "  Mr.  *****,  it  does  not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  me. 
Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your  talent ;  you  have  there  neither 
intuition  nor  sagacity." — The  gentleman  protested  that  he 
intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  we 
were  somewhat  uneasy ; — Johnson.  "  Give  me  your  hand, 
Sir,  you  were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short."  Mr.  *****. 
"  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  attention  in  any  way." 
Johnson,  "Come,  Sir,  let's  have  no  more  of  it.  We 
offended  one  another  by  our  contention ;  let  us  not  offend 
the  company  by  our  compliments." 

He  now  said,  he  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and  that  he 
dreaded  passing  the  winter  in  England.     I  said  nothing ; 

^  The  epithet  "  younff  "  was  added  after  the  two  first  editions,  and  the 

»»»»»  substituted  instead  of  a  dash ,  which  makes  it  x>retty  dear 

that  young  Mr.  Burke  was  meant* — Croker, 
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tut  enjoyed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  I  had 
taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  make  such  a  scheme 
practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following  letter : 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Sib, 

^  I  should  have  answered  yoar  letter  immediately,  if 
(being  much  engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  forg'^t  to  open  it  till  this  morning. 

"  I  am  much  obhged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and  I  will 
adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit. 
But  it  will  be  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will 
be  proper  to  ask, — in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out. 
It  would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a  man  should  perish  for 
want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health.     Yours,  &c., 

"  Thxjrlow.'* 

This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfaction ;  I  next  day 
went  and  showed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  it.  He  thought  that  I  should  now 
communicate  the  negotiation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  might 
afterwards  complain  if  the  attention  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  should  be  too  long  concealed  from  him.  I 
intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next  morning ;  but  Sir 
Joshua  cordially  insisted  that  I  should  stay  another  day, 
that  Johnson  and  I  might  dine  with  him,  that  we  three 
might  talk  of  his  Italian  tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed 
himself,  "  have  it  all  out." 

I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  was 
rather  better  to-day.  Boswell.  "I  am  very  anxious 
about  you.  Sir,  and  P>rti^*4Mr  ***^  "^'^'  •^^"Id  go  to 
Italy  for  the  wmtgi  ^S*t     ^  yish." 

Jomraov.  ''lytf^  'iec- 
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SON.  "  Why,  no,  Sir."  Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  particular 
account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  letter.  He  listened  with  much  attention; 
then  warmly  said,  "  This  is  taking  prodigious  pains  about 
a  man."  "  O,  Sir,"  said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection, 
"  your  friends  would  do  every  thing  for  you."  He  paused, 
— grew  more  and  more  agitated, — till  tears  started  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion,  "God 
bless  you  all ! "  I  was  so  affected  that  I  also  shed  tears. 
After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his  grateful 
benediction,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesfs  Christ's  sake." 
We  both  remained  for  some  time  unable  to  speak.  He 
rose  suddenly,  and  quitted  the  room,  quite  melted  in  ten- 
derness. He  staid  but  a  short  time,  till  he  had  recovered 
his  firmness ;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having 
first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's  next 
day. 

I  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long 
reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential  dinner 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  place,  no  other  company 
being  present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  the  last  time 
that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world  the  conversation  of  a 
friend  whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  de- 
rived so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  I  should 
have  been  deeply  affected.  When  I  now  look  back  to  it, 
I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word  should  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in  our  expecta- 
tions, that  we  expatiated  with  confidence  on  the  liberal 
provision  which  we  were  sure  would  be  made  for  him,  con- 
jecturing whether  munificence  would  be  displayed  in  one 
large  donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension. 
He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm  as  to  allow 
himseK  to  suppose  it  not  impossible  that  our  hopes  might 
in  one  or  other  be  realised.  He  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  his  pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  "  For,"  said  he,  ''though  probably  I  may  not 
live  to  receive  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would 
have  the  consciousness  that  he  should  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long  soever  it  might  be." 
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Oonsidering  what  a  moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes  in 
this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  man  so  truly 
great  should  think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friendship, 
he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this  occasion 
offered  him  a  hundred  a  year  for  his  life.*  A  grate- 
ful tear  started  into  his  eye,  as  he  spoke  in  a  faltering 
tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his  imagination 
with  agreeable  prospects  of  happiness  in  Italy.  "  Nay," 
said  he,  "  I  must  not  expect  much  of  that ;  when  a  man 
goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the  air,  he  can 
enjoy  very  Httle." 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  country, 
which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind  required  the  dis- 
sipation of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated  him- 
seK  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment.  "  Yet, 
Sir,"  said  I,  "  there  are  many  people  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country,"  Johnson.  "  Sir  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  as  in  the  physical  world ;  we  are  told  by 
natural  philosophers  that  a  body  is  at  rest  in  the  place 
that  is  fit  for  it ;  they  who  are  content  to  live  in  the 
country  arej^^  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  refine- 
ment of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  who  have  at- 
tained to  it  must  be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have 
no  nice  discrimination,  and  are  therefore  satisfied  with 
every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
Sir,  that  is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect 
as  you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's  coach  to 
the  entry  of  Bolt  Court.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would 
not  go  with  him  to  his  house ;  I  declined  it,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  my  spirits  woidd  sink.  We  bade  adieu  to 
each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he  had 
got  down  upon  the  foot  pavement,  he  called  out,  **  Fare 

'  It  is  stated  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  that  he  pressed  Johnson 
in  his  last  illness  to  remove  to  his  house  for  the  more  immediate  con- 
venience of  medical  advice.  Dr.  Brockleshy  died  in  1797  ffit.  76. — 
Croker, 


%  kmi  if  ^saossn  ^r^tdt-wnKi  if  1  Tnax  ^lai-  idutf  ci^ssnm, 

fRTsazaziinL. 

£  :«aiiaaxe^  'HK-  'Sobs'  ttitt^  3l  lawx.  Hi'  Mvs-  t&e-  ^ffcaning 

:^nr;  'TOi^  mixjcz^iiusz^  if  lis  jiip^d^x^V  nnpSEtBHiC.  if|B"i(ip^' 

lOf*'  ^msaiieK  sl  -^  ^aoi^s  if  sbr  Jtfiduia  SmmysL 

xrxnax  TA'  mauTT  Siz^i^r  P^cazL  xa.  IbsJmr  Bduab-sasAar. 

|.n;Ei2^  ti&e-  w&a^  •sf  imt»-  «!6o<^^«sailigEiee-  i^afi  frrwrA  1»e- 
&  IikII  td(»^  <!^f  ks9  D!al  KKSnnisESs.    As-  ic  isL  ^or  jm^nnck 

friend  df  ^«:  htfif  attT  k&.  »-  linefeit  «-  T^BfJ*''^ 

alrl^  pottmi  «f  katpfmes  fn»  t^  coaifovts  and  gaPegiBriiHt 
viKkh  Ik^  w]#}f«il  izL  Mr.  llinlie^s  £unlr ;  Im(  His.  Xfaafe 
TUfmsr^  iMlK^waft  izidel)tedfQri&e»tti>kark«db«Biafeae» 
w&rj'  «%xtamlT  Tfis^efiteid.  him  sB^ereii'.  Her  wocds  are, 
^  V^n^rmivmfvr  hhg  wirtme^  rererem/te  fsr  hit  ttkmti^  ^gH^t 
kft  iriJr  e^MUPertmiifmr  mmd  haiatui  oidazaBee  of  a  Toke  mj 

4if  itAofrefo^  mUen  or  «mmi«fli  yea/iy  nadir  a^  ^  «•  49 
Ujm^^  wUkMr.  Jehnacm;  hmt  &e  ferftimd  ctmjmmtmi  I  wiU 
^yten  ta  ham  htem  ternfring  ta  ii«  Jin^  feaiv  tfff  omrfnttmd 
Mp^  amtd  irkKHne  »  #A«  2(u^ ;  m&r  cemM  Ifretemi  to  sap* 

^  Lcttm  to  Mn.  Tknir,  Toi.  K.,  PL  373u 

*  Dr.  JobnoarsLcocrtDSr  JckiHwkias^LiBfryfLSrVL 
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port  U  wUhotU  help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more^  * 
Alas !  how  different  is  this  from  the  declarations  which  I 
have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in  his  lifetime,  without  a- 
single  murmur  against  anj  peculiarities,  or  against  any 
one  circumstance  which  attended  their  intimacy ! 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose  life  I  am, 
writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard  my  readers  against 
tho  mistaken  notion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  which  this 
lady's  "Anecdotes"  of  him  suggest;  for,  from  the  very 
nature  and  form  of  her  book,  "  it  lends  deception  lighter 
wings  to  fly." 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  an  eminent  critic,^  "  that  she 
has  comprised  in  a  small  volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of 
Dr.  Jobnson  in  twenty  years,  during  which  period,  doubtless,, 
some  severe  things  were  said  by  him ;  and  they  who  read  the 
book  in  two  hours  naturally  enough  suppose  that  his  whole  con- 
versation was  of  this  complexion.  But  the  faet  is,  I  have  been 
often  in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a  severe 
thing  to  any  one ;  and  many  others  can  attest  the  same.  When 
he  did  say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by  ignorance 
pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

"  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,'*  adds  he,  are  peculiarly  worthy 
of  notice. 

"  It  is  said,^  *  that  natural  roughness  of  his  manner  so  often 
mentioned  would,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  notions, 
burst  through  them  all  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  once  bade  a  very 
celebrated  lady,*  who  praised  him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or 
perhaps  too  strong  an  emphasis  (which  always  offended  him),  con- 
sider what  her  flattery  was  worth  before  she  choked  him  with  it' 

'*  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with  this. — 
The  person  thus  represented  as  being  harshly  treated,  though  a 
very  celebrated  lady,  was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an 

^  Anecdotes.     [Johnsoniana,  p.  116.] 

''^  Who  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  his  remarks. 

This  "  critic "  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Malone,  whose  MS.  notes  on  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  Anecdotes  contain  the  germs  of  these  criticisms.  Mr.  Malone's 
notes  were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Markland,  who  purchased  the 
volume  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  James  Boswell,  junior,  in 
1825. —  Croker. 

'  AnecdoteA.     [Johnsoniana,  p.  76.] 

^  Hannah  More. —  Croker, 
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<>«<^?y'  «ini«tu>n  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  one 
v^vHfcun^^  *W  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very  soon  began  to  pay  her 
vxsurt  u>  Kim  in  the  most  fulsome  strain.  ^  Spare  me,  I  beseech 
^v**<K  viififcr  Madam/  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  on,  '  Pray, 
V^sisMXk  Wt  us  have  no  more  of  this,'  he  rejoined.  Not  paying 
*»»>r  atnniticQ  to  these  warnings,  she  continued  still  her  eulogy. 
A«  W«^h«  provoked  by  this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of  com- 
^>h«Nk<^)t»^  he  exclaimed,  *  Dearest  Lady,  consider  with  yourself 
%  K*t  v\Mir  flattery  is  worth,  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely.' 

*^Uow  different  does  this  story  appear,  when  accompanied 
^  iiH  all  those  circumstances  which  really  belong  to  it,  but  which 
Mr*s  Thrale  either  did  not  know  or  has  suppressed! 

*^^  SKe  says  in  another  place,*  One  gentleman,  however y  who 
«^^i^  11/  a  nobleman's  house  in  his  company,  and  that  of  Mr 
TkrxnU^  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to 
*^Uitr  the  lists  in  defence  of  King  William's  character ;  and  having 
^"ff^^sed  and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or  three  times,  petulantly 
nttn^rA,  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect 
^h»n^reeahle  consequeuces ;  to  avoid  which  he  said,  loud  enough 
J^'^r  the  doctor  to  hear,  *  Our  friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in 
^it  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teased  John- 
^»n  at  dinner  to-day;  this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour/ — 'No, 
mpon  my  word,''  replied  the  other,  *  /  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever 
jfou  may  do,' — '  Well,  Sir '  (returned  Mr,  Johnson  sternly)  '  if 
jtou  do  not  see  the  honour,  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace,* 

"  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  in  the  com- 
j^iiny,  though  he  might  have  related  the  story  tx)  Mrs.  Thrale. 
A  friend,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  was  present,  and  it  was 
not  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman.  On  the  observation  being 
made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's  contradicting 
Johnson,  that  he  had  talked  for  the  honour,  &c.,  the  gentleman 
muttered  in  a  low  voice,  'I  see  no  honour  in  it;'  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing :  so  all  the  rest  (though  Men  trouve)  is  mere 
gai-nish." 

I  have  bad  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  to  point  out  the  incorrectness  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  to 
particulars  which  consisted  with  my  own  knowledge.  But 
indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough,  expressed  her 
disapprobation  of  that  anxious  desire  of  authenticity  which 

^  Anecdotes.     [Johnsoniana,  p.  8j.] 
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prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record  conyersations  to  write 
them  down  at  the  moment.'  Unquestionably,  if  they  are 
to  he  recorded  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Thi» 
lady  herself  says,^ 

■  "  To  recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  the  sayings  of  Dr, 
Johnson  is  ahnost  ail  that  can  be  done  by  the  writers  of  his  life  ; 
as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  consisted  la 
little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was  not  absolutely  employed  ia 
some  serious  piece  of  work.'* 

She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  commonplace  book  ;  and 
we  find  she  noted,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  a  very  lively 
manner,  specimens  of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
of  those  who  talked  with  him  ;  but  had  she  done  it  recently, 
they  probably  would  have  been  less  erroneous,  and  we 
.should  have  been  relieved  from  those  disagreeable  doubts 
of  their  authenticity  with  which  we  must  now  peruse  them. 
She  says  of  him,^ — 

"  He  was  the  most  charitable  of  mortals,  without  being  what 
we  call  an  active  friend.  Admirable  at  giving  counsel,  no  man 
saw  his  way  so  clearly :  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  the- 
assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  give  advice."' 

And,  again,  on  the  same  page, 

"  If  you  wanted  a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of 
other  dispositions ;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson  move  to  obtain 
a  man  a  vote  in  a  society,  to  repay  a  compliment  which  might  be 
useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of  request,  &c.,  or  to  obtain 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  for  a  friend  who  perhaps  had 
already  two  or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  diligence,  no- 
importunity  could  conquer  his  resolution  to  stand  still.' 


»» 


It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  opportunities  of 
knowing  Dr.  Johnson  shoidd  appear  so  little  acquainted 
with  his  real  character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady  does  not 
advert,  that  she  herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of  hia 
being  obstinately  defective  in  the  petUea  morales,  in  the 

*  Anecdotes.  [Jdmsoniana,  p.  21.]      *  Ibid.  [p.  13.]      '  Ibid.  [p.  79.J 
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little  endearing  charities  of  social  life  in  conferring  smaller 
favours  ;  for  she  says,^ 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  liberal  enough  in  granting  literary  assistance 
to  others,  I  think  ;  and  innumerable  are  the  prefaces,  sermons, 
lectures,  and  dedications  which  he  used  to  make  for  people  who 
begged  of  him." 

I  am  certain  that  a  more  active  friend  has  rarely  been 
found  in  any  age.  This  work,  which  I  fondly  hope  will 
rescue  his  memory  from  obloquy,  contains  a  thousand 
instances  of  his  benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  particularly  in  employing  his 
pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for  those  to  whom  its 
aid  could  be  useful.  Indeed  his  obliging  activity  in  doing 
little  offices  of  kindness,  both  by  letters  and  personal 
application,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his 
<}haracter;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  can  appeal  to  a 
number  of  his  respectable  friends :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Malone,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  Sir 
Eobert  Chambers.  And  can  Mrs.  Thrale  forget  the 
advertisements  which  he  wrote  for  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  his  election  contest ;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her  mother ; 
the  playful  and  even  trifling  verses  for  the  amusement  of 
her  and  her  daughters,  his  conesponding  with  her  children, 
and  entering  into  their  minute  concerns,  which  shows  him 
in  the  most  amiable  light  ? 

She  relates,*  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley'  unexpectedly  rode 
up  to  Mr.  Thrale' s  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale,  and  she, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling ;  that  he  paid  them  all 
his  proper  compliments ;  but  observing  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  reading,  did  not  see  him,  "  tapped  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder.  *  'Tis  Mr,  Chohnondeley,'  says  my  husband. 
*  Welly  Sir, — and  what  if  it  is  Mr,  Chohnondeley  ? '  says  the 
other,  sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes  a  moment  from  his  hook, 
and  returning  to  it  a^ain  with  renewed  avidity, ^^ 

'  Anecdotes.    [Johnsoniana,  p.  24.]  *  Ibid,  [p.  103.] 

'  George  James  Cholmondelej,  Esq.,  grandson  of  George,  third  Earl 

of  Cboimondeley,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  excise ;  a  gentleman 

respected  for  his  abilities  and  elegance  of  manners. 
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This  surely  conveys  a  notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had 
been  grossly  rude  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If,  therefore,  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  would  have  disposed  her  to  state  anything  that 
could  soften  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to 
what  Mr.  Cholmondeley  told  her  ? — that  Johnson,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  earliest  years,  having  been  made 
sensible  of  what  had  doubtless  a  strange  appearance,  took 
occasion,  when  he  afterwards  met  him,  to  make  a  very 
courteous  and  kind  apology.  There  is  another  little 
circumstance  which  I  cannot  but  remark.  Her  book  was 
published  in  1785  ;  she  had  then  in  her  possession  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  in  1777,^  which  begins  thus : 
**  Cholmondeley' s  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  true,  which  I 
can  hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  it :  I  am 
very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed."  Why  then  publish 
the  anecdote  ?  Or,  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the  circum- 
stances, with  which  she  was  well  acquainted  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes  him:* — 
*'  Ever  musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  converse,  and  con- 
versing till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends,  or  the  promptitude 
of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence,  consigned  him  back  again 
to  silent  meditation."  Yet  in  the  same  book  ®  she  tells  us, 
**  He  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be  silent  when  any 
moral  or  literary  question  was  started ;  and  it  was  on  such 
occasions  that,  like  the  sage  in  *  Easselas,'  he  spoke,  and 
attention  watched  his  lips;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction 
closed  his  periods." 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  ever  fatiguing 
his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when  it  was  interrupted 
or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  in  Milton's  language, 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forgot  all  time." 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in  behaK  of 
my  illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  and 
entertaining  Mrs.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  "  are,  they  must  not 

*  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12. 

^  Anecdotes.    [JohnsoniaDa,  p.  13.]  '  Ibid.  [p.  119.] 
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It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  anim- 
advert on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes," 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
her  little  collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's  long  residence 
under  Mr.  Thrale*s  roof,  and  his  intimacy  with  her,  the 
account  which  she  has  given  of  him  may  have  made  an  un- 
favourable and  unjust  impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful 
biographer,  has  obliged  me  reluctantly  to  ^rform  this 
unpleasing  task. 

Having  left  the  pious  negotiationy  as  I  called  it,  in  the 
best  hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what  relates  to  it.  Johnson 
wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  July  6,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derby- 
shire, but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go.  Let  me,  however,  mention 
to  you  what  I  have  much  at  heart.  If  the  Chancellor  should 
continue  his  attention  to  Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with 
you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state,  I  am  very 
desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  asking  for  money  upon  false 
pretences.  I  desire  you  to  represent  to  his  lordship,  what,  as 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reasonable, — 
that,  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my 
physicians,  to  suffer  the  incon,veniences  of  travel,  and  pine  in  the 
solitude  of  a  foreign  country ; — that  if  I  grow  much  better,  of 
which  indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall  not  wish  to 
leave  my  friends  and  my  domestic  comforts,  for  I  do  not  travel 
for  pleasure  or  curiosity  ;  yet  if  I  should  recover,  curiosity  would 
revive.  In  my  present  state  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle 
for  a  little  longer  life,  and  to  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a 
softer  climate.     Do  for  me  what  you  can." 

He  wrote  to  me  July  26*: — 

"  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a  longer  and  con- 
tinued exertion  of  your  zeal  and  kindness.  They  that  have  your 
kindness  may  want  your  ardour.  In  the  meantime  I  am  very 
very  feeble  and  very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  was  informed 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on  him,  and  acquainted 
him  that  the  application  had  not  been  successful ;  but  that 
his  lordship,  after  speaking  highly  in  praise  of  Johnson,  as 

IV.  s 
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a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua 
to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mortgage  of  his  pension, 
he  should  draw  on  his  lordship  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  that  his  lordship  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  mortage  to  be,  that  he  wished  the  business 
to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation.  Sir  Joshua 
mentioned  that  he  had  by  the  same  post  communicated  all 
this  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will  appear 
from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds : — 

"  Ashbourne,  Sept.  9. 

"  Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me, 
to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the 
Chancellor  s  liberality,  and  your  kind  offices. 

"I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which,  when  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  othei 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him  :  had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him, 
I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention." 


TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR,' 

"September,  1784. 
"  Mr  LoKD. 

"  After  a  Ions:  and  not  inattentive  observation  of  man- 
kind,  the  generosity  of  your  lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not  less 
wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  should 
gladly  receive,  if  my  condition  made  it  necessaiy  ;  for,  to  such  a 
mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ?  But  it 
has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health, 
that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune  destined  to 

^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  excellence  both  of  the  senti- 
ment and  expression  of  this  letter,  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  showed  to 
some  of  his  friends  :  one  of  whom  [Ladv  Lucan,  it  is  said. — C],  who 
admired  it,  being  allowed  to  peruse  it  Jeism*ely  at  home,  a  copy  was 
made,  and  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  was 
transcribed  with  some  inaccuracies.  I  print  it  from  the  original  draft 
in  Johnson's  own  handwriting. 
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do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of  advancing 
a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the  Continent,  though  I  once 
thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by  my 
physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that  your  lordship  should  be 
told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertain ; 
for  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much  worse, 
not  able,  to  migrate.  Your  lordship  was  first  solicited  without 
my  knowledge ;  but,  when  I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a 
refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have 
not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been 
scarce  a  disappointment ;  and,  from  your  lordship's  kindness,  I 
have  received  a  benefit,  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to 
bestow.  1  shall  now  live  mihi  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
my  own  merit.     I  anj,  my  Lord,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from  presuming 
to  make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer  any  conjectures.^ 

^  Tills  affair  soon  became  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  refmal  of  the  King  himself ;  but 
from  the  following  letter  it  appears  that  the  Tnatter  was  never  vientioned 
to  his  Majesty  ;  that,  as  time  pressed,  Lord  Thurlow  proposed  the  before- 
mentioned  arrangement  as  from  himself — running  tlie  risk  of  obtaining 
the  King's  subsequent  approbation  when  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  his  Majesty.  This  affords  some,  and  yet  not  a  satis- 
factory, explanation  of  the  device  suggested  by  Lord  Thurlow  of  John- 
son's giving  him  a  mortgage  on  his  pension.  But  it  still  seems  very 
strange  that  Boswell,  who  evidently  was  much  pained  at  the  idea  that 
the  King  had  been  the  obstacle,  should  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  by  the  following  letter,  which  I  found  in  the 
Reynolds'  papers,  it  appears  he  was. 

"  Lord  Thurlow  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

*'  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1784. 
<'  Dear  Sir, 

*'  My  choice,  if  that  had  been  left  me,  would  certainly  have  been 
that  the  matter  should  not  have  been  talked  of  at  all.  The  only  object 
I  regarded  was  my  own  pleasure,  in  contributing  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  a  man  whom  I  venerate  sincerely  and  highly  for  every  part, 
without  exception,  of  his  exalted  character.  This  you  know  I  proposed 
to  do,  as  it  might  be  without  any  expense — in  all  events  at  a  rate 
infinitely  below  the  satisfaction  I  proposed  to  myself.  It  would  have 
suited  the  purpose  better  if  nobody  had  heard  of  it,  except  Dr.  Johnson, 
you,  and  J.  Boswell.  But  the  chief  objection  to  the  rumour  is,  that  his 
Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  refused  it.    Had  that  been  so,  I  should  not 
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Having,  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr.  Johnson 
to  agree  to  my  removing  to  London,  and  even  to  furnish 
me  with  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed  ;  I 
wrote  to  him,  requesting  he  would  write  them  for  me. 
He  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  I  shall  extract  that  part 
of  his  letter  to  me,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  could  exhibit  a 
cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it. 

"June  11,  1784. 

"  I  remember,  and  entreat  yon  to  remember  that  virtus  est 
vitium  fugere,  the  first  approach  to  riches  is  security  from 
poverty.  The  condition  upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to 
settle  in  London  is,  that  your  expense  never  exceeds  your 
annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be 
hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced.  The  loss  of  your 
Scottish  business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities  that 
open  here  upon  you.  If  you  succeed,  the  question  of  prudence 
is  at  an  end ;  every  body  will  think  that  done  right  which  ends 
happily  ;    and  though  your  expectations,  of  which  I  would  not 

have  communicated  the  circumstance.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  take 
the  King's  pleasure  on  the  suggestion  I  presumed  to  move.  I  am  an 
untoward  solicitor.  The  time  seemed  to  press,  and  I  chose  rather  to 
take  on  myself  the  risk  of  his  Majesty's  concurrence  than  delay  a  journey 
which  might  conduce  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health  and  comfort. 

"  But  these  are  all  trifles,  and  scai'ce  deserve  even  this  cursory  ex- 
planation. The  only  question  of  any  worth  is  whether  Dr.  Johnson  has 
any  wish  to  go  abroad,  or  other  occasion  for  my  assistance.  Indeed  he 
should  give  me  credit  for  perfect  simplicity,  when  I  treat  this  as  merely 
a  pleasure  afforded  me,  and  accept  it  accordingly  :  any  reluctance,  if  he 
examines  himself  thoroughly,  will  certainly  be  found  to  rest,  in  some 
part  or  other,  upon  a  doubt  of  the  disposition  with  which  I  offer  it. 

**  I  am,  &c., 

**  Thurlow." 

That  this  letter  was  kept  fi'om  Boswell's  knowledge  is  certain,  by  his 
obvious  vexation  at  thinking  that  the  refusal  had  come  from  the  King — 
that  it  was  designedly  kept  from  him  is  rendered  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing curious  circumstance.  On  the  face  of  the  original  letter  his  name 
had  been  obliterated  with  so  much  care  that  but  for  the  different  colonr 
of  the  ink  and  some  other  small  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been 
discoverable ;  it  is  artfully  done,  and  the  sentence  appears  to  run, 
**  except  Dr,  Johnson,  you,  and  /" — "  Boswell "  being  erased.  This  looka 
like  an  uncandid  trick,  to  defraud  Boswell  of  his  merit  in  this  matter  s 
but  by  whom  the  obliteration  was  made  I  cannot  guess. — Croker,  ^ 
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advise  you  to  talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  answered,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that  your 
present  situation  allows  you  to  hope ;  and  if,  afler  a  few  years, 
you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a  mind  sup- 
plied by  various  conversation,  and  many  opportunities  of  inquiry, 
with  much  knowledge,  and  materials  for  reflection  and  instruc- 
tion." 

Let  us  now  conteinplate  Johnson  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  tenderness 
of  affection. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BAGSHAW, 

At  Bromley, 

"July  12,  1784. 
Sib, 

"Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year  1752  you 
committed  to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your 
permission  to  lay  a  stone  upon  her ;  and  have  sent  the  inscrip- 
tion, that,  if  you  find  it  proper,  you  may  signify  your  allowance. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing  the  place  where 
she  lies,  that  the  stone  may  protect  her  remains. 

"  Mr.  Ryland  *  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription,'  and  pro- 
cure it  to  be  engraved.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  slu'ink 
from  this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I  have  strength 
remaining,  I  will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and  pay  yon  part  of 
the  respect  to  which  you  have  a  right  from,  reverend  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


C( 


On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton : — 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I 
have  some  reason  to  complain  that  I  receive  from  you  neither 
inquiry  nor  consolation.  You  know  how  much  I  value  your 
friendship,  and  with  what  confidence  I  expect  your  kindness,  if  I 

^  Mr.  Kyland  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  and  had  probably  been  an 
acquaintance  of  his  wife's.  Mr.  Ryland  died  July  24, 1798,  aetat.  81. — 
Croker. 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  178. — Editor, 
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wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you  could  perform ;  at  leasts 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault* 
Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbour- 
hood without  the  least  notice  ? — I  do  not,  however,  consider  thi» 
neglect  as  particularly  shown  to  me ;  I  hear  two  of  your  most 
valuable  fi-iends  make  the  same  complaint.  But  why  are  all 
thus  overlooked  ?  You  are  not  oppressed  by  sickness,  you  are 
not  distracted  by  business ;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of 
leisure  ;  and  allow  yourself  to  be  told,  that  no  disease  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Kather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do 
good,  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind.  Boileau  says  to- 
his  pupil, 

'  Que  les  vers  ne  soient  pas  votre  eternel  emploi, 
Cultivez  vos  amis.' 

"  That  voluntary  debility  which  modern  language  is  content  to- 
cerm  indolence  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  render 
in  time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame  to  the 
smoke  of  virtue.  I  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  see  you,  because 
I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with 
you,  and  I  should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor  grateful  if  you 
did  not  study  her  gratification.  You  will  pay  my  respects  to- 
both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the  young  people. — I  am  going  north- 
ward for  a  while,  to  try  what  help  the  country  can  give  me ;  but 
if  you  write,  the  letter  will  come  after  me." 

Next  day  lie  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that  he  might  be  in  some 
degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  his  friends,  from  which  I  shall 
select  what  appears  to  me  proper  for  publication,  without 
attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby  he  writes  : — 

"  Ashbourne,  July  20. 

"  The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so  long  shown  to  my 
health  and  happiness  makes  it  as  much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  & 
call  of  interest  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  befalls  me,  when 
accident  removes  me  from  your  immediate  care.  The  journey  of 
the  first  day  was  performed  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue :  the 
second  day  brought  me  to  Lichfield  without  much  lassitude ;  but 
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I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  borne  such  violent  agitation 
for  many  days  together.  Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  coach 
I  read  *  Ciceronianus/  which  I  concluded  as  I  entered  Lichfield. 
My  affection  and  understanding  went  along  with  Erasmus,  except 
that  once  or  twice  he  somewhat  unskilfully  entangles  Cicero's 
civil  or  moral  with  his  rhetorical  character. — I  staid  five  days  at 
Lichfield,  but,  being  unable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure ;  and 
yesterday  (19th)  I  came  hither,  where  I  am  to  try  vfh&t  air  and 
attention  can  perform. — Of  any  improvement  in  my  health  I 
cannot  yet  please  myself  with  the  perception.  ****** 
The  asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop  the  fit,  so  as  that 
I  can  sit  and  sometimes  lie  easy,  but  they  do  not  now  procure 
me  the  power  of  motion ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  general 
strength  of  body  does  not  increase.  The  weather  indeed  is  not 
benign :  but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength  depends  upon 
the  weather !  I  am  now  looking  into  Floyer,^  who  lived  with  his 
asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth  year.  His  book,  by  want  of 
order,  is  obscure  ;  and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the  same  kind 
with  mine.  Something,  however,  I  may,  perhaps,  learn. — My 
appetite  still  continues  keen  enough ;  and  what  I  consider  as  a 
symptom  of  radical  health,  I  have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw 
summer  fruit,  of  which  I  was  less  eager  a  few  years  ago. — You 
will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this  account  to  Dr.  Heberden, 
and  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  your  joint  opinion. — 
Now — abite,  curoe  ! — let  me  inquire  after  the  club."^ 

"July  31st. — Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden  might  be  at 
"Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter  long  in  coming.  But  you  know 
nocitura  petuntu?',  the  letter  which  I  so  much  desired  tells  me 
that  I  have  lost  one  of  my  best  and  tenderest  friends.^  My 
comfort  is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man  that  had  always 
before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of  our  present  existence,  and  was 
therefore,  I  hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge. — Your 
attention,  dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  health,  is 


^  A  little  circumstance  of  pathetic  interest  has  been  courteously  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  Vermont.  On  examininj^ 
the  old  borrowing  books  of  the  Library  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  of  July 
17,  1784,  he  found  that  Johnson  borrowed  and  signed  for  "  Sir  John 
Floyer  on  the  Asthma,"  and  the  book  is  ticked  off  as  returned  on  tho 
9th  November  following.— A^tii^or. 

*  At  the  Essex  head,  Essex  Street. 

^  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer. 
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extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to  think  that  I  grow  worse;  and 
cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own  partiality  that  I  grow  much 
better." 

"Aug.  5 — I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your  unwearied 
attention  both  medicinal  and  friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the 
effect  of  your  care  by  living  to  acknowledge  it." 

"  Aug.  12. — Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your  thoughts, 
and  mention  my  case  to  others  as  you  have  opportunity.  I  seem 
to  myself  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately  tried 
milk,  but  have  yet  found  no  advantage,  and  am  afraid  of  it 
merely  as  a  liquid.  My  appetite  is  still  good,  which  I  know  is 
dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of  the  vis  vitos. — As  we  cannot 
now  see  each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot  think 
with  what  warmth  of  expectation  I  reckon  the  hours  of  a  post 
day.-' 

*'  Aug.  14. — I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melancholy  letters  : 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  better  account.  Yesterday  the 
asthma  remitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved  with  more 
ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  May  God  continue  his 
mercy  !  This  account  I  would  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a 
lover  of  complaints  or  complainers  ;  and  yet  I  have,  since  we 
parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terror  and  sorrow.  Write  to 
me,  dear  Sir." 

"Aug.  16. — Better,  I  hope,  and  better.  My  respiration  gets 
more  and  more  ease  and  liberty.  I  went  to  chiu'ch  yesterday, 
after  a  very  liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience ;  it  is 
indeed  no  long  walk,  but  I  never  walked  it  without  difficulty, 
since  I  came,  before.  ******  the  intention  was  only  to 
overpower  the  seeming  vis  ineriice  of  the  pectoral  and  pulmonary 
muscles. — ^I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very  much 
delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race  up  the  stairs  of 
the  Academy. — If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to 
show,  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

*  Quid  te  exempta  jurat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ?  * 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises,  though  it  does 
not  rise  very  fast.  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that 
we  have.  The  remission  of  one  disease  will  enable  nature  to 
combat  the  rest. — The  squills  I  have  not  neglected ;  for  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalent  of 
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a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an  ounce.  I  thank  you, 
dear  Sir,  for  your  attention  in  ordering  the  medicines;  your 
attention  to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the  virtue  of  medicines 
could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence  of  the  prescriber,  how 
soon  should  I  be  well!  '* 

"  August  19. — The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  continues, 
yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then 
with  an  opiate.  I  not  only  perform  the  act  of  respiration  with 
less  labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with 
greater  freedom  of  motion.  I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  James's 
compounded  medicines ;  his  ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes 
inefficacious  and  trifling,  and  sometimes  heterogeneous  and  de- 
structive of  each  other.  This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition 
of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in  which  there  are 
four  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tincture. 
He  that  writes  thus  surely,  writes  for  show.  The  basis  of  his 
medicine  is  the  gum  ammoniacum,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence 
used  to  give,  but  of  which  I  never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if 
you  please,  let  this  medicine  alone.  The  squills  have  every 
suffrage,  and  in  the  squills  we  will  rest  for  the  present." 

"Aug.  21. — The  kindness  which  you  show  by  having  me  in 
your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions  will,  I  hope,  always  fill  my 
heart  with  gratitude.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir 
George  Baker,^  for  the  consideration  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  me.  Is  this  the  balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected, 
this  balloon  ^  to  which  I  subscribed,  but  without  payment  ?  It 
is  pity  that  philosophers  have  been  disappointed,  and  shame  that 
they  have  been  cheated ;  but  I  know  not  well  how  to  prevent 
either.  Of  this  experiment  I  have  read  nothing :  where  was  it 
exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  man  that  ran  away  with  so  much 
money  ?  Continue,  dear  Sir,  to  write  often,  and  more  at  a  time ; 
for  none  of  your  prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper  uses  more 
certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as  cordials." 

*  The  eminent  physician,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1776,  and 
died  June  1809,  setat.  88. — Croker. 

^  Does  Dr.  Johnson  here  allude  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  in 
1784,  by  De  Moret,  who  was  determined  to  anticipate  Lunardi  in  his 
first  experiment  in  England  ?     **  Moret  attempted  to  in0«i*«  **••  *^^ 
with  rarefied  air,  but  by  some  accident  in  the^proce 
the  fire ;  and  the  populace,  who  regarded  the  wnole 
rushing  in,  completely  destroyed  the  machine." — Bra; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  162,  note. — MarkUmd, 
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"  August  26. — I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  without  a 
letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often ;  for 
I  write  not  so  much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as  because 
I  hope  for  an  answer  ;  and  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a 
letter  of  great  value.  I  have  here  little  company  and  little 
amusement ;  and,  thus  abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my 
own  miseries,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed  :  this  too  I 
resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think,  useful ;  but  I  seldom  take 
more  than  one  grain.  Is  not  this  strang6  weather  ?  Winter  ab- 
sorbed the  spring,  and  now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had 
summer.  But  let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the 
inconstancy  of  the  seasons." 

**Sept.  2. — Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  see  me  ;^  became, 
I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  staid  about  a  day  and  a 
half;  perhaps  I  make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was.  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  ao:ain  till  I  come  back  to  the  reojions 
of  literature ;  and  there  Windham  is  inter  stellas  *  LuTia  minores.''* 

He  then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain  medicines,  as 
taken  ;  that "  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  and 
the  functions  returning  to  their  proper  state.  God  con- 
tinue his  mercies,  and  grant  me  to  use  them  rightly !  " 

"  Sept.  9. — Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire? 
And  have  you  ever  seen  Chatsworth  ?  I  was  at  Chatsworth  on 
Monday  :  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  never  when  its  owners  were 
at  home ;  I  was  very  kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to 
stay ;  but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate  of  a 
great  house.     But  I  hope  to  go  again  some  time." 

"  Sept.  11. — I  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but  all  rather  better, 
except  sleep,  and  that  of  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last 
evening,  I  felt  what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an  inclina- 
tion to  walk  for  amusement ;  I  took  a  short  walk,  and  came  back 
again  neither  breathless  nor  fatigued.  This  has  been  a  gloomy, 
frigid,  ungenial  summer ;  but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend  ;  I  hear  the 
heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  feel  it : 

^  In  Windham's  Diary  this  visit  is  recorded  :  "  Sept.  1.  Left  Ash- 
bourne at  half-past  one,  ha>'ing  gone  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  morning 
to  prayers,  but  regretted  upon  reflection  that  I  had  not  stayed  another 
day." — Diary,  p.  20. — Editor, 

*  Hor.  Carm.  i.  12,  47.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar 
as  Johnson  should  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the  metre,  as  by  mis- 
take  to  have  written  stellas  instead  of  ignes. 
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^  Frseterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 
Febre  calet  sola.'  * 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  find  means  of  supporting  a 
winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Clnb  what  is  doing,, 
and  what  ought  to  be  doing,  in  the  world.  I  have  no  company 
here,  and  shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for  conversation. 
To  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  more  leisure,  would  not  be  kind ;  but  what 
leisure  you  have,  you  must  bestow  upon  me." 

"  Sept  16. — I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a  long  time,  having 
indeed  little  to  say.  You  charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with 
luxury.  At  Chatsworth,  you  should  remember  that  I  have  eaten 
but  once  ;  and  the  doctor,  with  whom  I  live,  follows  a  milk  diet. 
I  grow  no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by 
physic,  never  fails  me.  I  now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  think 
of  removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  place  of  more  society, 
but  otherwise  of  less  convenience.  When  I  am  settled,  I 
shall  write  again.  Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  mentioned,  we 
have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire  very  much ;  and  for  myself  I 
seldom  feel  heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  the  effect  of 
my  distemper — a  supposition  which  naturally  leads  me  to  hope 
that  a  hotter  climate  may  be  useful.  But  I  hope  to  stand  another 
English  winter." 

"  Lichfield,  Sept.  29. — On  one  day  I  had  three  letters  about 
the  air-balloon :  ^  yours  was  far  the  best,  and  has  enabled  me  to 
impart  to  my  friends  in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of 
amusement.  In  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am  afraid  it 
must  end,  for  I  do  not  find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  as 
that  it  should  serve  any  purposes  of  communication ;  and  it  can 
give  no  new  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at  different  heights, 
till  they  have  ascended  above  the  height  of  mountains,  which 
they  seem  never  likely  to  do.    I  came  hither  on  the  27th.     How 

*  Juv.,  X.  217. 

^  Lunardi  had  ascended  from  the  Artillery  Ground  on  the  15th  of  this 
month ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  ascent  in  a  balloon  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed in  England,  it  was  not  surprising  that  very  general  interest  was 
excited  by  the  spectacle,  and  that  so  many  allusions  should  be  made  to 
it  by  Johnson  and  his  correspondents.  The  late  Lord  Tenterden,  whilst 
a  student  at  Oxford,  obtained  a  prize  in  this  year,  for  his  Latin  ver.«^es 
entitled  Globus  Atrostaticus. — Markland. 

*'  Sept.  29.  About  nine  came  to  Brookes',  where  I  heard  that  the 
balloon  had  been  burnt  about  four  o'clock." — Windham's  Diary,  p.  24. — 
Editor, 
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loiifj:  I  bliull  stay,  I  have  not  determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone,  and 
tiiy  uHthina  is  much  remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little  de- 
<:'liuin<r  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day  ;  but  such  vicissitudes 
uiuMt  be  ex])ccted.  One  day  may  be  worse  than  another;  but 
this  lust  month  is  far  better  than  the  former  ;  if  the  next  should 
be  us  much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town  on  my 
own  legs." 

"  Oit.  (). — The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much  lament:  to 
luuke  new  balloons  is  to  repeat  the  jest  again.  We  now  know 
u  method  of  mounting  into  the  air,  and  I  think,  are  not  likely 
to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide 
theui ;  and  they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them 
to  greater  heights  than  we  can  reach  without ;  till  we  rise  above 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  which  we  have  yet  not  done. 
"NVe  know  the  state  of  the  air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of 
Toneriffe,  and  therefore  learn  nothing  from  those  who  navigate 
a  balloon  below  the  clouds.  The  first  experiment,  however,  was 
bold,  and  deserved  applause  and  reward  :  but  since  it  has  been 
performed,  and  its  event  is  known,  I  had  rather  now  find  a 
lueiliciue  that  can  ease  an  asthma.'* 

**  Oct.  25. — You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  animates  and  a 
tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am  not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to 
London,  or  a  residence  in  it.  I  came  down  with  little  fatigue, 
and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was  de- 
livered Irom  the  dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the  original  and 
radical  disease.  The  town  is  mv  element :  '  there  are  my  friends, 
there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  bid  farewell,  and 
there  are  my  amusements.     Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago,  that 

'  vocation  was  to  public  life ;    and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my 

f  n.  till  God  shall  bid  me  Go  in  peace.** 
evenin  ^ 

4. 

*"»n  to  \ 

.  -,pV>ve  of  London  continually  appears.     In  a  letter  from  him  to 

rt,  wife  of  his  friend  the  poet,  which  is  published  in  a  well- 

.ung>  of  him,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1791,  there  is 

tnetig  sentence :    ''  To  one  that  has  passed  so  many  years  in  the 

nd  opulence  of  London,  there  are  few  places  that  can  give 

7inat.-' 

t  han  reading  that  line  in  the  curious  epitaph  quoted  in  *'  The 

•8,  h- 

JiOT} .,  Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die,** — 
Car 

)n  slnd  said,  ''  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.     It  would  hate  been 

are  vm  in  L>ndun,  he  had  died  in  New  England.^ 
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TO  MR.  HOOLE. 

"  Aihbourne,  Aug.  7. 

'^  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters  from  you,  aod  have 
not  had  the  gratitude  to  write.  But  every  man  i&  most  free  with 
his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not  suppose  that  thej  can  sus' 
pect  him  of  intentional  incivility.  One  reason  for  my  omisi»ion  is, 
that  being  in  a  place  to  which  you  are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  have 
no  topics  of  correspondence.  If  you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ash- 
bourne, I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men,  who,  being  last 
week  condenmed  at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  robbery,  went  and 
hanged  themselves  in  their  cell.  But  this,  however  it  may  supply 
us  with  talk,  is  nothing  to  you.  Your  kindness,  I  know,  would 
make  you  glad  to  hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much 
good  <Co  tell :  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  ail  that  I  can  say.  1  hope 
Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help  fix)m  her  migration.  Make  her 
my  compliments,  and  write  again  to,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
servant." 

"  Aug.  13. — I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter.  I  hope 
we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each  other's  friendship,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  very  quickly  be  parted.  Tell  Mr.  Nicholas  that  I 
shall  be  glad  of  his  correspondence  when  his  business  allows  him 
a  little  remission  ;  though  to  wish  him  less  business,  that  1  may 
have  more  pleasure,  would  be  too  selfish.  To  pay  for  seats  at 
the  balloon  is  not  very  necessary,  because  in  less  than  a  mhiute 
they  who  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance  will  see  all  that  can  be  seen. 
About  the  wings,  I  am  of  your  mind :  they  cannot  at  all  assist 
it,  nor  I  think  regulate  its  motion.  I  am  now  grown  somewhat 
easier  in  my  body,  but  my  mind  is  somewhat  depressed.  About 
the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  forfeitures  go  on,  and  the 
house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for  our  future  meetings.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  often  and  sit  long." 

"  Sept.  4. — Your  letter  was  indeed  long  in  coming,  but  it  was 
very  welcome.  Our  acquaintance  has  now  subsisted  long,  and 
our  recollection  of  each  other  involves  a  great  space,  and  many 
little  occurrences  which  melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness.  Write 
to  me,  therefore,  as  frequently  as  you  can.  I  hear  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Kyland  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope 
we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  together." 
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TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

"  August  2. 

"  The  weather,  you  know,  has  not  been  balmy.  I  am  now  re- 
duced to  think,  and  am  at  least  content  to  talk,  of  the  v^reather. 
Pride  must  have  a  falL^  I  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen ;  and 
wherever  I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and  force 
my  attention  upon  misery  and  mortality.  ]VIrs.  Burney's  escape 
from  so  much  danger,  and  her  ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws,  how- 
ever, some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect.  May  her 
recovery  be  perfect,  and  her  continuance  long !  I  struggle  hard  for 
life.  I  take  physic  and  take  air  :  my  friend's  chariot  is  always 
ready.  We  have  run  this  morning  twenty-four  miles,  and  could 
run  forty-eight  more.     But  who  can  run  the  race  with  death  f" 

"Sept.  4." — [Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in  which  his 
-opinion  was  asked,  and  after  giving  it,  he  makes  the  following  re- 
flections, which  are  applicable  on  other  occasions.]  "  Nothing 
deserves  more  compassion  than  wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning ; 
than  loss  or  obloquy  suffered  by  one  who,  as  he  is  conscious  only 
of  good  intentions,  wonders  why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he 
wishes  to  preserve  ;  and  not  knowing  his  own  fault — if,  as  may 
sometimes  happen,  nobody  will  tell  him — goes  on  to  offend  by  his 
endeavours  to  please.  I  am  delighted  by  finding  that  our  opinions 
are  the  same.  You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  continuing  to 
write.     A  post-day  has  now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation." 

"Nov.  1. — Our  correspondence  paused  for  want  of  topics.  I 
had  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  matter  proposed  to  my  con- 
sideration, and  nothing  remained  but  to  tell  you  that  I  waked  or 
slept,  that  I  was  more  or  less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts  in  upon 
myself,  and  supposed  yours  employed  upon  your  book.  That 
your  book  has  been  delayed  I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gained  an 


^  There  was  .no  information  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  less  grateful 
than  for  that  which  concerned  the  weather.  It  was  in  allusion  to  his 
impatience  with  those  who  were  reduced  to  keep  conversation  alive  by 
observations  on  the  weather,  that  he  applied  the  old  proverb  to  himself, 
if  any  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  told  him  it  was  hot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry,  windy  or  calm,  he  would  stop  them  by  saying.  *'  Poh !  poh!  you 
are  telling  us  that  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can 
be  ignorant.  Let  us  bear  with  patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementary 
changes,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  they  are  never  secrets." 
— Burney. 
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opportunity  of  being  more  exact.  Of  the  caution  necessarj  in 
adjusting  narratives  there  is  no  end.  Some  tell  what  they  do  not 
know,  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant,  and  others  from  mere 
indifference  about  truth.  All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  im- 
portance :  but  if  little  violations  are  allowed,  every  violation  will 
in  time  be  thought  little ;  and  a  writer  should  keep  himself 
vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the  first  temptations  to  negligence 
or  supineness.  I  had  ceased  to  write,  because  respecting  you  I 
had  no  more  to  say,  and  respecting  myself  could  say  little  good. 
I  cannot  boast  of  advancement ;  and  in  case  of  convalescence  it 
may  be  said,  with  few  exceptions,  Non  progredi  est  regredi.  I 
hope  I  may  be  excepted.  My  great  difficulty  was  with  my  sweet 
Fanny ,^  who,  by  her  artifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in  yours,  had 
given  me  a  precept  of  frugality  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
neglect ;  and  I  know  not  who  were  in  town  under  whose  cover 
I  could  send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well, 
and  have  a  delight  particularly  sympathetic  in  the  recovery  of 
Mrs.  Bumey." 


TO  MR.  LANGTOX. 

"  August  25. 
**  The  kindness  of  your  last  letter,  and  my  omission  to  answer 
it,  begin  to  give  you,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate 
and  to  charge  me  with  forgetfulness  for  the  absent.  I  will  there- 
fore delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of  myself,  and  wish  I 
could  relate  what  would  please  either  myself  or  my  friend.  On 
July  13  I  left  London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and 
change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by  the  sick  man's  impatience 
of  the  presenjt.  I  got  to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very 
little  fatigue  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation  ^  to  find  that 
since  my  last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintances  are  all  dead. — 
July  20.  I  went  to  Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  till  now. 
The  house  in  which  we   live  is  repairing.     I  live  in  too  much 

^  The  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Burney. 

*  Probably  some  word  has  been  here  omitted  before  consolation; — 
Tpexhti^  md  OT  miserahle ;  or  the  wordi  consolation,  has  been  printed  by 
mistake,  instead  of  mortification  ;  but  the  original  letter  not  being  now 
in  Mr.  Langton's  hands,  the  error  (if  it  be  one)  cannot  be  corrected. — 
MaXone. 
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solitude^  and  am  oflen  deepiv  dejected.  I  wish  we  were  nearer, 
and  rejoice  in  jonr  remoTal  to  London.  A  friend  at  once  cheerful 
and  serioaa  ia  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not  neglect  one  another 
tor  the  little  time  which  ProTidence  allows  us  to  hope.  Of  mj 
health  I  cannot  tell  jou^  what  mj  wishes  persuaded  me  to  expect^ 
that  it  is  much  improred  bj  the  season  or  bj  remedies.  I  am 
sleepless ;  my  legs  grow  wearj  with  a  very  few  steps^  and  the  water 
breaks  its  bonndaries  in  some  d^ree.  The  asthma,  however, 
has  remitted :  my  breath  is  still  much  obstructed,  but  is  more 
free  than  it  was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  torpid  days. 
I  read  very  little,  though  I  am  alone  ;  for  I  am  temptetl  to  supply 
in  the  day  what  I  lost  in  bed.  This  is  my  history  ;  like  all  other 
histories,  a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  I  am  so  much  better  than 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  com- 
plaining. 1  now  sit  and  write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  pain 
or  weakness ;  but  when  I  rise  I  shall  find  my  l^s  betraying  me. 
Of  the  money  which  you  mentioned  I  have  no  immediate  need  r 
keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exigence  requires  it. 
Your  papers  I  will  show  you  certainly  when  you  would  see  them  ; 
but  I  am  a  little  angry  at  yon  for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your 
own  acceptum  et  expensum,  and  think  a  little  time  might  be  spared 
from  Aristophanes  for  the  ret  familiares.  Forgive  me,  for  I 
mean  well.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  Lady  Rothes  and  all 
the  young  people,  too  many  to  enumerate,  are  well  and  happy. 
Sod  bless  you  all." 


TO  MR.   WINDHAM. 

"  August. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  treat 
rne  through  my  long  illness,  neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I 
hope,  make  nie  forget ;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  after  we 
parted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can  a  sick 
man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts  are  necessarily  con- 
centred in  himself :  he  neither  receives  nor  can  give  delight ;  his 
inquiries  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and  his  efforts  are  to  catch 
some  momentary  comfort.  Though  I  am  now  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its  wonders,  of 
its  hills,  its  waters,  its  caverns,  or  its  mines  ;  but  I  will  tell  you^ 
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dear  Sir,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  hear  with  less  satisfaction, 
that,  for  about  a  week  past,  mj  asthma  has  been  less  afflictive." 
"  Lichfield,  Oct.  2.* — I  believe  you  had  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  phenomena  of  sickness  not  to  be  surprised  that 
a  sick  man  wishes  to  be  where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to 
every  body  but  himself  that  he  might  easily  be,  without  having 
the  resolution  to  remove.  I  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place, 
but  did  not  come  hither  till  last  Monday.  I  have  here  more 
company,  but  my  health  has  for  this  last  week  not  advanced ; 
and  in  the  languor  of  disease  how  little  can  be  done  !  Whither 
or  when  I  shall  make  my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  entreat 
you,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me  know  from  time  to  time  where  you  may 
be  found,  for  your  residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to.  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant." 


TO   MR.   PERKINS. 

«*  Lichfield,  Oct.  4,  1784. 

"  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  your  kindness  for  me  will 
make  you  glad  to  know  where  I  am,  and  in  what  state.  I  have 
been  struggling  very  hard  with  my  diseases.  My  breath  has 
been  very  much  obstructed,  and  the  water  has  attempted  to  en- 
croach upon  me  again.  I  passed  the  first  part  of  the  summer  at 
Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to  Lichfield,  thence  to  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield.  My  breath 
is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water  is  in  a  great  measure  run 
away,  so  that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  winter.  Please 
make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barclay.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  GERARD  HAMILTON. 

«  Lichfield,  Oct.  20. 

"  Considering  what  reason  you  gave  me  in  the  spring  to  con- 
clude that  you  took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might  befall 

^  In  the  Diary  of  Windham,  pp.  17-20,  may  be  found  the  memoranda 
he  made  of  Johnson's  conversation  during  a  short  visit  Windham  paid 
to  him  at  Ashbourne. — Editor, 

IV.  T 
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m*.  I  cr.fht  CM  !ii  haTe  cs:i:i;#d  »  !oni  IM  »cc«ni«  whivb  I  tin 
now  «bv  uJ  I?  siTe  xi.u.  Mi  iiif^it«$  k«  »a  »$uiiua  mod  s  dropaj, 
uii'.  villi  if  le^  v'uraliV.  »«T«:::T-dT«.  Of  ihe  dnip^,  in  the 
lp*par:i:i;  of  lb*  sunuii^r,  or  ia  ih*  $priii£,  1  recoTered  to  a 
lie^m^  vhii'h  »tmok  wiih  wonder  W-ili  m«  »ad  mv  phisiciuia : 
lii^  a$:lima  now  U  llkew:^^  f,.-  a  time  Teir  much  reliered.  I 
v^ni  to  Oxfi-Tii.  vhoiv  ;he  ftfthnia  wu  Teir  tTraniuol,  u)d  the 
i;r<-;i'v  b«^ana^:nl>-:l:wi:e=  icf ;  b'-I K^tt'-nable pbjsic  stopped 
the  iuundaiiMi :  I  XMt.  return^  lo  Loniit-41.  aud  in  Julj  took  a 
re? I'lmion  to  vi*:t  J^nfi-wiliir*  »Eni  Derbtsliire,  where  I  am  yet 
ttnwcHng  wi:h  mj  ds«a»-  The  urops_t  made  aaciher  attack, 
and  w»?  not  oa^ilj  ^^ted.  ti:t  at  l»*t  pive  war.  The  asthma 
^udiieslT  remittM  in  l>od  on  the  Ifith  of  Ac^u^t.  and  though  now 
v«7  i'i>pTe**iTe,  i*.  I  ilii:-.k.  j;ill  ?on;e;aijic  ^ntl^-  than  it  wa* 
'ocforo  the  rwni*»ii'n.  XIt  UmV*  are  m-^eTablv  debilii^ed,  and 
tar  nifhif  aiw  slivp'ess  an.:  :*■.::.■'■.-.*.  Wben  5011  read  this,  dear 
:«ir.  yon  are  noi  sorrrthai  I  wrote  r.o  soor.cr.    I  will  not  prolong 

over  whai  we  bare  ollen  i^kOl^.  and  pirbaps  to  find  new  topici 
of  merriment,  or  i:i>w  iui.'i;i'aiei'.:f  to  curio^itv.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
£o>  "Sui,  JoHXMX," 


TO  JOHN 

PAKADISE,' 

ESQ.           ^^H 

-Tbwi^inaUujaiiBUi 

Mx't  eiciuvion 

I  bate  maa  nn  ifl 

scn>unt  ofmnelf,!  bope  Tcm  tkiok  belter  oTik  ibaa  tu  inaeiifl 

it  possible  fiw  nie  to  fei^et 

twn,wb«*Jfc 

^^  li.  D»;  lutf  bn^ 

too  great  and  too  conitam  sot  to  ha^^| 

Vba  iiaptHaua  uo  M 

batder  breaet  iLan  nine. 

.^SI^^H 

J^  culpaUo.  wbd| 

nothing  pleasing  is  a^pm 

i}t  Tour  complaints  H)  h«M 

^^^^H 

^^nlJS^^Bj 

•  SoaoftlMlalka^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^'    J 

at  Sak*^  IB  m^^^M 

«a£ed  M  (MI^^^^H 

d(«T«t  sT  U^^^^^B 

talttitt^M^^^^H 

oT  alfZ^^^^^^^H 

■                    H«di^^^^^^^^l 

I 
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struggled  hard  with  verj  formidable  and  obstinate  maladies  ;  and 
though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  think  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator 
and  Preserver  for  the  continuance  of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has 
made  two  attacks,  and  has  given  way  to  medicine ;  the  asthma 
is  very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once  remitted.  I  am 
very  weak  and  very  sleepless ;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the 
tale  of  misery.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  grow  better,  for  you 
have  likewise  your  share  of  human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and 
the  young  charmers  are  well.  "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  MR.   GEORGE  NICOL.i 

"  Ashbourne,  August  1 9. 

"  Since  we  parted,  I  have  been  much  oppressed  by  my  asthma, 
but  it  has  lately  been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit  I  am  almost  at 
ease,  and  I  can  walk,  though  yet  very  little,  with  less  difficulty 
for  this  week  past  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall  again  enjoy  my 
friends,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  little  more  literary  con- 
versation. Where  I  now  am,  every  thing  is  very  liberally  pro- 
vided for  me  but  conversation.  My  friend  is  sick  himself,  and 
the  reciprocation  of  complaints  and  groans  affords  not  much  of 
either  pleasure  or  instruction.  What  we  have  not  at  home  this 
town  does  not  supply ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  imported 
intelligence,  and  hope  that  you  will  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  little 
time  on  the  relief  and  entertainment  of.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  MR.   CRUIKSHANK. 

"  Ashbourne,  Sept.  4. 

"  D£AB  SlE, 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  you :  I  hope  I  shall  never  bo 
accused  of  forgetting  my  benefactors.  I  had,  till  lately,  nothing 
to  write  but  complaints  upon  complaints  of  miseries  upon 
miseries ;  but  within  this  fortnight  I  have  received  great  relief. 

^  Bookseller  to  his  Majesty. 
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Have  your  lectures  any  vacation  ?  If  you  are  released  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find  time  for  a  letter  to  me. — 
[In  -this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  of  his  case.] — In  return 
for  this  account  of  my  health,  let  me  have  a  good  account  of 
yours,  and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  your  undertakings.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  MR.    THOMAS  DAVIES. 

"  August  1 4. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  you  always  treat  me  makes  me 
culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a 
separation.  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  you  could  wish 
to  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  upon  misery, 
disease  corroborating  disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  per- 
ceptibly and  unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  much  comforted 
with  this  short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it  may 
continue  and  improve,  I  have  at  present  such  a  degree  of  ease 
as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts  but  the  duties  of  life.  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen ! — he  was  a 
good  man." 


TO   SIR   JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

"  Ashbourne,  July  12. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by  my  friends  makes 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  desirous  to  know  the  state 
of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so  benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified. — 
I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  without  any  painful  fatigue,  and 
on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  and  try  what 
air  and  regularity  will  efiect.  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that 
I  have  made  much  progress  in  recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my 
breath  is  very  much  encumbered,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  has  increased  a  little,  but  has  again  run  off.  The 
most  distressing  symptom  is  want  of  sleep." 

"  Aug.  19. — Having  had  since  our  separation  little  to  say  that 
could  please  you  or  myself  by  saying,  I  have  not  been  lavish  of 
useless  letters  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  partake  of  the 
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pleasure,  with  which  I  can  now  tell  you  that,  about  a  week  ago, 
I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of  my  asthma,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  lightness  of  action  and  motion. — Of  this 
grateful  alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend  upon 
its  continuance  ;  but  while  it  lasts  I  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and 
am  desirous  of  communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to ,  my 
firiends. — Hitherto,  dear  Sir,  I  had  written  before  the  post,  which 
stays  in  this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me  your  letter. 
Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  represented  my  little  tendency  to 
recover  in  terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still  weak, 
still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less  oppressive. — Poor  Ramsay !  ^ 
On  which  side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its  formidable 
firown.  I  left  three  old  friends  at  Lichfield  when  I  was  last 
there,  and  now  found  them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight  ot 
dear  Allen,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more.  That 
we  must  all  die,  we  always  knew ;  I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered 
it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  importunate,  if  I  now  call,  dear 
Sir,  on  you  to  remember  it." 

"  Sept  2. — I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from  the  court  has 
intercepted  your  furious  purposes.^  I  could  not  in  any  case  have 
approved  such  public  violence  of  resentment,  and  should  have 
considered  any  who  encouraged  it  as  rather  seeking  sport  for 
themselves  than  honour  for  you.  Resentment  gratifies  him  who 
intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did  not  intend  it. 
But  all  this  is  now  superfluous. — I  still  continue,  by  God's  mercy, 
to  mend.  My  breath  is  easier,  my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my 
legs  are  less  in  bulk  and  stronger  in  use.  I  have,  however,  yet 
a  great  deal  to  overcome  before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old 
man^s  health. — Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then.  We  are 
now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few  people  have  lived  so 
much  and  so  long  together  with  less  cause  of  complaint  on  either 
side.  The  retrospection  of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  never  think  on  each  other  with  less  kindness." 

"  Sept.  9. — I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before  this  day, 
because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chatsworth,  and  did  not  come 
back  till  the  post  was  gone.  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  ne- 
cessary between  you  and  me  to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is 

*  Allan  Ramsa}-^,  Esq.,  Painter  to  his  Majesty,  who  died  Aug.  10, 
1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  much  regretted  by  his  friends. 

*  Of  resigning  the  ohair  of  the  Academy.     See  Leslie  and  Taylor's 
Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  ii.,  p.  448. — Editor. 
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excited  in  my  he^Tt  by  the  chancellor's  liberality  and  your  kind 
offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the 
chancellor  would  have  been  refused ;  bi;t  since  it  has,  we  will 
not  tell  that  anything  has  been  asked. — ^I  have  enclosed  a  letter 
to  the  chancellor,  which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  seal  with  a  head  or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it 
to  him.  Had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to 
overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention. — My  last  letter  told 
you  of  my  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the  whole  still 
continues.  Of  the  hydropic  tumour  there  is  now  very  little 
appearance :  the  asthma  is  much  less  troublesome,  and  seems  to 
remit  something  day  after  day.  I  do  not  despair  of  supporting 
an  English  winter. — At  Chatsworth,  I  met  young  Mr.  Burke, 
who  led  me  very  commodiously  into  conversation  with  the  duke 
and  duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning.  The  dinner  wa» 
public." 

"  Sept.  18. — I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would  have  given 
me  a  letter  from  you,  but  none  has  come.  Write  to  me  now 
and  then,  but  direct  yoUr  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and  I  hope 
am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better.  I  have  sometimes  good  nights, 
but  am  still  in  my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  1  go  to 
Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  my  visits  on  foot,  for  there 
are  no  coaches. — I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all  about  the 
balloon :  I  could  have  been  content  with  one.  Do  not  write 
about  the  balloon,  whatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

**  Oct.  2. — I  am  always  proud  of  your  approbation,  and  there- 
fore was  much  pleased  that  you  liked  my  letter.  When  you 
copied  it,  you  invaded  the  chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine. — 
The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I  had  never  thought  much 
about  it,  for  I  doubted  whether  the  chancellor  had  so  much 
tenderness  for  me  as  to  ask.  He,  being  keeper  of  the  king's 
conscience,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an  improper 
petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  we  have  often  been 
told  ;  and  the  adage  is  verified  in  your  place  and  my  favour ;  but 
if  what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome 
if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not  at  present  grow  better,  nor  much 
worse.  My  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat  abated,  and  a  very 
great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope  ;  but  I  struggle  on  as  I  can." 
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TO  MR.  JOHN  NICHOLS.' 

« Lichfield,  Oct.  20. 

"  When  you  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to 
think  my  absence  an  inconvenience.  I  should  certainly  have 
been  very  glad  to  give  so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  infor- 
mation about  my  native  place,  of  which,  however,  I  know  not 
much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is  known. — 
Though  I  have  not  given  you  any  amusement,  I  have  received 
amusement  from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very  little 
company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  *  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life ; '  a 
book  so  full  of  contemporary  history,  that  a  literary  man  must 
find  some  of  his  old  friends.  I  thought  that  I  could,  now  and 
then,  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  notice ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be  much  together ;  you 
must  now  be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away ;  but  I 
think  he  was  a  very  good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in 
recovery.  I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope." 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  I  have  thus 
brought  together,  is  valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the 
store  which  the  public  already  has  of  Johnson's  writings, 
and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and  noble  specimen  of  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sickness  could 
impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in  every  way, 
whether  for  the  public  or  privately  to  his  friends,  was  by 

^  This  very  respectable  man,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  literary 
and  tojx)graphical  history  of  his  coimtry,  died  in  1826,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two.  "  His  long  life,"  as  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  has  truly  observed,  "  was  spent  in  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge."  The  Life  of  Bowyer,  to  which  Johnson  refers, 
was  republished  in  1812-15,  with  large  additions,  in  nine  vols.  8vo,  under 
the  title  of  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  facts  and  dates,  and  every  man  interested  in  literary 
biography  must  own  the  vast  obligations  which  are  due  to  its  inde- 
fatigable compiler. — Marklaiid. 
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fits  and  starts  ;  for  we  see  frequently  that  many  letters  are 
written  on  the  same  day.  When  he  had  once  overcome  his 
aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to  go  on,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  imeasy  reflection  of 
delaying  what  he  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation 
of  illness  which  he  endured,  his  mind  did  not  lose  its 
powers.  He  translated  an  ode  of  Horace  [iv.  7],  which  is 
printed  in  his  works,  •  and  composed  several  prayers.  I 
shall  insert  one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetic,  so 
philosophical  and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  affording 
consolation  to  many  a  sincere  Christian,  when  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  which  I  believe  the  best  are  sometimes  liable.^ 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very  unjust 
reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,'*  both  against  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  faithful  servant  Mr.  Francis  Barber ;  as  if  both  of 
them  had  been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  towards  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John  chooses  to  call  a 
relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely 
was  not  his  relation :  he  had  indeed  been  married  to  one 
of  his  cousins,  but  she  had  died  without  having  children, 
and  he  had  married  another  woman ;  so  that  even  the 
slight  connection  which  there  once  had  been  by  aUiance 
was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  shown  very  great 
liberality  to  this  man  while  his  first  wife  was  alive,  as  has 
appeared  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (vol.  ii.,  p.  47),  was 

^  ^*  Against  inquisitive  and  perplexing  Thoughts. 

*^  O  Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  who  hast  graciously  sent  me  into 
this  world  to  work  out  my  salvation,  enable  me  to  driye  from  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  me  in  the 
practice  of  those  duties  which  thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the 
works  of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  providence,  give  me 
grace  always  to  remember  that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor 
thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  thee  to  continue  me  in 
this  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me, 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and  dan- 
gerous inquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible 
to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  thou  hast  imparted ;  let 
me  serve  thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confidence,  and  wait  with 
patient  expectation  fbr  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which  thou  receivest 
shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen." 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  596. 
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hTimane  and  charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to 
him  occasionally ;  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of 
duty  upon  him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do  more.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Strahan,  will  confirm  what  I  have  stated : — 


TO  MR.  HEELY. 

No.  5,  171  Pye-Streetf  Westminster. 

**  Ashbourne,  Aug.  12,  1784. 
"  SlE, 

"  As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon  again  upon  me, 
you  should  at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply 
your  present  want :  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  much  to 
spare.  Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind  with 
your  creditor.  If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in  New-Street, 
Fetter- Lane,  or,  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show 
this,  by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  guineas, 
and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher.     I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  serrant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed  Johnson's  character 
and  conduct  in  almost  every  particular  with  an  unhappy 
prejudice.^ 

I  I  shall  add  one  instance  only  to  those  which  I  have  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  point  out.  Talking  of  Mr.  Grarrick's  haying  signified 
his  willingness  to  let  Johnson  have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  assist 
him  in  bis  edition  of  Shakespeare,  Sir  John  says  (Life,  p.  444),  *'  Mr. 
Garrick  knew  not  what  risk  he  ran  by  this  offer.  Johnson  had  so 
strange  a  forgetfulness  of  obligations  of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent  him 
books  ever  saw  them  again."  This  surely  conveys  a  most  unfavourable 
insinuation,  and  has  been  so  understood.  Sir  John  mentions  the  single 
case  of  a  curious  edition  of  Politian,  which  he  tells  us  appeared  to  belong 
to  Pembroke  College,  which  probably  had  been  considered  by  Johnsca 
as  his  own  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  consider 
this  as  an  inadvertence,  and  draw  no  general  inference  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  Johnson  was  so  attentive,  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my 
possession  he  has  marked  in  two  columns  books  borrowed  and  books 
lent 
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We  now  beliold  Jolmson  for  the  last  time  in  his  native 
city,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a  warm  affection,  and  which 
by  a  sudden  apostrophe,  under  the  word  Lich,  he  introduces 
with  reverence  into  his  immortal  work,  "The  English 
Dictionary :  **  "  Salve  mag^na  parens  !  "  ^  While  here,  he 
felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of  filial  affection,  an 
instance  of  which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the  gravestones 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation  there  are,  however,  some  passages 
concerning  Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit.  One  of  them  I 
shall  transcribe,  in  justice  to  a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  much  occa- 
sion to  censure,  and  to  show  my  fairness  as  the  biographer  of  my 
illustrious  friend :  '^  There  was  wanting  in  his  conduct  and  behaviour 
that  dignity  which  results  from  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  action, 
and  by  an  irresistible  power  commands  esteem.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  staid  man,  nor  so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balance  of  reason 
and  passion,  as  to  sive  occasion  to  say,  what  may  be  observed,  of  some 
men,  that  all  they  do  is  just,  (it,  and  right."  Yet  a  judicious  friend  well 
suggests,  '*  It  might,  however,  have  been  added,  that  such  men  are  often 
merely  just,  and  rigidly  correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing :  and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a  much  higher  tone  than  those 
of  the  staid  orderly  man  here  described." 

^  The  following  circumstance,  naturally  to  the  honour  of  Johnson  and 
the  corporation  of  his  native  city,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the 
liev.  Ih*.  Vyse  from  the  town  clerk  : — 

*^  Mr.  Simpson  has  now  before  him  a  record  of  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion which  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1767,  had  for  the 
merits  and  learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  father  built  the  corner  house 
in  the  market-place,  the  two  fronts  of  which,  towards  Market  and 
Broadmarket  Street,  stood  upon  waste  land  of  the  corporation,  under  a 
forty  years'  lease,  which  was  then  expired.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
1767,  at  a  common-hall  of  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (and 
that  without  any  solicitation),  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  encroachments  at  his  house,  for  the 
term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five  shillings :  of 
which,  as  town  clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
informing  him,  and  that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it  without  paying  any 
fine  on  the  occasion ;  which  lease  was  afterwards  granted,  and  the  doctor 
died  possessed  of  this  propert}'." 

The  Corporation  of  Lichfield  renewed  the  lease  March  6,  1866,  "  the 
tenant  covenanting  to  keep  the  premises  in  the  present  state,  in  remem- 
brance of  Dr.  Johnson"  (words  of  the  minute).  I  gladly  record  that  I 
owe  this  information  to  Charles  Simpson,  Esq.,  now  (1882)  Town  Clerk 
of  Lichfield,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Charles  Simpson,  who  held  the  same 
office  in  the  corporation  of  the  city,  when,  as  we  see  above,  a  lease  was 
granted,  Aug.  15,  1767.  Mr.  Simpson,  by  whom  this  fact  was  com- 
municated, was  intimately  acquainted  with  Henry  White,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  heard  from  him  many  of  the  Lichfield 
traditions  concerning  Johnson.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  14,  note. — Editor. 
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and  inscription  over  Elizabeth  Blaney  (see  toI.  i.,  p.  12,  n. 
1)  to  be  substantiallj  and  carefully  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Wbite/  a  young  clergyman,  with  whom 
he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great 
freedom,  he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  genenil  accuse 
himself  of  having  Ix^en  an  undutiful  son.  "  Once,  indeed," 
said  he,  "  I  was  disobedient :  I  refused  to  attend  my  father 
to  XJttoxeter  market.  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  re- 
fusal, and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few 
years  ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault.  I  went  to 
Uttoxeter  *  in  very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  where  my  father's 
stall  '^  used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the 
penance  was  expiatory." 

*  To  whom  there  is  a  memorial  tablet  in  Lichiield  Cathedral  with  this 
inscription  :  '^  Henry  White,  sacrist  of  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Died  April 
8,  1836.    Aged  74  years"— Editor, 

^  It  has  been  mentioned  (vol.  i.,  p.  14,  note)  that  a  statue  of  Johnson, 
by  Lncas,  was  presented,  18S8,  to  the  city  of  Lichfield,  by  Chancellor 
I^w,  and  erected  immediately  opposite  to  the  Johnson  house.  It  has 
also  been  there  stated,  that  three  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  events  in 
Johnson's  life  adorn  the  pedestal  of  this  statue.  One,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  represents  the  Sacheverel  incident;  another  Johnson  borne  to 
school  by  his  school  companions  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  20) ;  and  the  third, 
Johnson's  penance  at  Uttoxeter.  A  replica  of  the  latter  has  been 
inserted  in  the  conduit  of  the  market  place  of  Uttoxeter  (1878)  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Abud,  the  present  incumbent.  In  the 
Rev.  Richard  Warner's  Tour  (1802)  through  the  Northern  Counties, 
Yol.  i.,  p.  105-107,  there  is  another  version  of  this  incident,  of  which  the 
incoherence  is  transparent.  There  the  act  of  penance  is  placed  in  the 
last  visit  of  Johnson  to  Lichfield,  some  time,  therefore,  during  the  month 
of  October,  1784,  and  just  fifty  years  to  a  day  since  the  act  of  dis- 
obedience for  which  Johnson  sought  to  atone.  But  if  we  read  the  text, 
we  see  that  during  this  visit  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Henry 
White,  a  young  clergyman  of  the  city,  and  told  him  that  "  a  few  years 
ago"-^a  few  years,  therefore,  before  1784 — he  atoned  for  the  act  of 
disobedience  to  his  father  in  the  manner  descTibed.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  story  of  Johnson's  penance  at  Uttoxeter  can  be  traced  to  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  this  young  clergyman,  Henry  White;  and 
if  his  version  be  accepted  as  true,  Warner's  must  be  regarded  as  a 
version  with  embellishments. — Editor. 

^  Though  rather  out  of  due  place,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Michael 
Johnson  was  a  publisher — a  distinction  by  no  means  common,  in  those 
days,  among  booksellers  in  provincial  cities  or  towns.  There  is  in  the 
Forster  Libnufy,  Srjuth  Kensington  Museum,  a  rare  and  curious  volume  : 
"  Grammatica-Anglo-Romana :    or,  a  Syncritical   Grammar,  teaching 
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**  I  told  him,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "  in  one  of  my  latest 
visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig  which  I  had  seen 
at  Nottingham  ;  and  which  did  all  that  we  have  observed 
exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses.     The  subject  amused  him. 

*  Then,'  said  he,  *  the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated. 
Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  mf/i,  but  man  to 
pig.  We  do  not  allow  time  for  his  education ;  we  kill  him 
at  a  year  old.'  Mr.  Henry  White,  who  was  present,  ob- 
served that  if  this  instance  had  happened  in  or  before 
Pope's  time,  he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing 
the  swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct.  Dr. 
Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  observation,  while  the 
person  who  made  it  proceeded  to  remark,  that  great  torture 
must  have  been  employed,  ere  the  indocility  of  the  animal 
could  have  been  subdued. — *  Certainly,'  said  the  Doctor ; 

*  but,'  turning  to  me,  *  how  old  is  your  pig  ? '  I  told 
him,  three  years  old.  'Then,'  said  he,  'the  pig  has  no 
cause  to  complain ;  he  would  have  been  killed  the  first 
year  if  he  had  not  been  educated,  and  protracted  exis- 
tence is  a  good  recompense  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture.' " 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  recovery,  and  as 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  devoted  to  him,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to 
remain  in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  beloved  wife's 
daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he  began  it.     But  there 

English  Youth  the  Latin  Tongue  by  Few  and  Easy  Rules,  comparing 
English  and  Latin,  with  a  Comment  for  the  Use  of  Riper  Years ;  con- 
taining the  elegancies  and  explaining  the  difficult  phrases  and  idioms, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin.  Fitted  to  the  sense  of  the  Learned 
Oxford  Commentator  upon  Lilly's  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Shaw,  Master 
of  the  Free  School  in  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  London. 
Printed  for  Michael  Johnson,  Bookseller ;  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shops 
in  Lichfield  and  Uttoxeter  in  Staffordshire,  and  Ashby-de-la-2k)uch, 
Leicestershire.  1687."  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4.'>9, 
mentions  :  "  The  Prseternatural  State  of  Animal  Humours  described,  by 
Sir  John  Floyer :  London,  printed  by  W.  Downing  for  Michael  Johnson, 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Robert  Clavel,  Sam.  Smith,  and  Benjamin  Walford, 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  1696,"  and  also,  ibid,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  388,  a  some- 
what  later  publication,  an  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,  by  showing  the 
agreement  of  the  prophetical  symbols  with  the  history  of  the  Roman, 
Saracen,  and  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  the  Popedom,  &c.  8vo.  Printed 
for  Michael  Johnson,  Bookseller  in  Lichfield.  1719. — Editor. 
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was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit ;  V  and  however 
complicated  diseases  might  depress  ordinary  mortals,  all 
who  saw  him  beheld  and  acknowledged  the  invictum  animwnt 
Catonis.  Such  was  his  intellectual  ardour  even  at  this 
time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend,  **  Sir,  I  look  upon  every 
day  to  be  lost  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance ;  '* 
and  to  another,  when  talking  of  his  illness,  "  I  will  be  con- 
quered ;  I  will  not  capitulate."  And  such  was  his  love  of 
London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent 
and  variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he  lan- 
guished when  absent  from  it,  his  mind  having  become 
quite  luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metro- 
polis; and,  therefore,  although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded 
with  friends  who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he 
had  a  very  sincere  affection,  he  still  found  that  such  con- 
versation as  London'  affords  could  be  found  nowhere  else. 
These  feelings,  joined  probably  to  some  flattering  hopes  of 
aid  from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him  without  accept- 
ing fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham,  where  he  passed 
a  few  days  with  his  worthy  old  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector, 
who  thus  writes  to  me : — 

"  He  was  very  solicitous  with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our 
most  early  transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  for  I  perceived 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those 
days  of  our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his  request,  and  he  only 
received  them  a  few  days  before  his  death.  1  have  transcribed 
for  your  inspection  exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him," 

This  paper  having  been  found  in  his  repositories  after 
his  death,  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I 

^  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me,  as  applicable  to  Johnson,  what  Cicero, 
in  his  Cato  Major  (cap.  xi.),  says  of  Appius :  *'  Intentum  enim  aniroum, 
tanquam  arcuin,  habebat,  nee  languescens  succnmbebat  senectuti ;''  re« 
peating  at  the  same  time  the  following  noble  words  in  the  same  passage: 
*^  Ita  enim  senectus  honesta  est,  si  se  ipsa  defendit,  si  jus  suum  retinet* 
si  nemini  emancipata  est,  si  usque  ad  extremum  spiritum  vindicet  jus 
suum." 

If  Boswell  be  correct,  Burke's  quotation,  made  from  memory,  is  in- 
accurate ;  instead  of  **  vindicet  jus  suum,"  read  **  dominatur  in  suos.''-^ 
Editor, 
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have  made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other  communications 
from  Mr.  Hector  ^  in  the  course  of  this  work.  I  have  both 
visited  and  corresponded  with  him  since  Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  and  by  my  inquiries  concerning  a  great  variety  of 
particulars,  have  obtained  additional  information.  I  fol- 
lowed the  same  mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose 
presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of  what  he  could  tell ; 
and  he,  at  my  request,  signed  his  name,  to  give  it  authen- 
ticity. It  is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able  to 
give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one  whom  he  has 
known  intimately,  without  questions  being  put  to  them. 
My  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this  account  it  is 
a  practice  with  him  to  draw  out  a  biographical  catechism. 
Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  again 
kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams,*  who  was  pleased  to  give 
me  the  following  account  in  one  of  his  letters  (Feb.  17th, 
1785)  :— 

*'  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my  house,  which  he  left  after 
a  stay  of  four  or  five  days.  We  had  much  serious  talk  together, 
for  which  I  ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  Uve.  You  will 
remember  some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the  summer  upon  the 
subject  of  prayer,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  sort  of  composition. 
He  reminded  me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished  him  to  try  his 
hand,  and  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  that  he 
approved.  He  added  that  he  was  now  in  a  right  frame  of  mind  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  possibly  employ  his  time  better,  he  would  in 

^  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending  the  publication  of  this 
work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has  survived  his  illustrions  schoolfellow  so  many 
years  ;  that  he  still*  retains  his  health  and  spirits ;  and  has  gratified  me 
with  the  following  acknowledgement :  **  I  thank  you,  most  sincerely 
thank  you,  for  the  great  and  long-continued  entertainment  your  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson  hsis  afforded  me,  and  others  of  my  particular  friends." 
Mr.  Hector,  besidess  setting  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  has  favouJ^ed  me  with  two  English  odes,  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son at  an  early  pe/riod  of  his  life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  his 
poems. 

This  early  and'  w«rthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at  Birmingham,  2nd  of 
September,  1794i — Matone. 

^  This  amiabUe  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr.  Johnson  about  four 
years,  having  dyed  in  January,  1789,  at  Gloucester,  aged  eighty-two. 
A  very  just  chairacter  of  Dr.  Adams  may  be  found  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1789,  vol.  lix.,  p.  214. — Malone. 
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earnest  set  about  it.  But  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  no  papers  oi 
tills  sort  were  left  behind  him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory 
forms  suitable  to  his  present  situation.'* 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  accurate  information 
on  this  subject;  for  it  has  since  appeared  that  various 
prayers  had  been  composed  by  him  at  different  periods, 
which,  intermingled  with  pious  resolutions  and  some  short 
notes  of  his  life,  were  entitled  by  him  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations," and  have,  in  pursuance  of  his  earnest  requisition, 
in  the  hopes  of  doing  good,  been  published,  with  a  judicious 
well -written  preface,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  to 
whom  he  delivered  them.  This  admirable  collection,  to 
which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
evinces,  beyond  all  his  compositions  for  the  public,  and  all 
the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue 
and  piety  of  Johnson.  It  proves  with  unquestionable 
authenticity,  that,  amidst  all  his  constitutional  infirmities, 
his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  was  unceasing,  and  that  he  habitually  endea- 
voured, to  refer  every  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being.^ 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of  November,  and 
next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Bumey  the  following  note,  which  I 
insert  as  the  last  token  of  his  remembrance  of  that  in- 
genious and  amiable  man,  and  as  another  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his  heart : — 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends  his  respects 
to  dear  Dr.  Burney  and  all  the  dear  Burneys,  little  and  great." 


TO  MR.  HECTOR. 

In  Birmingham, 

^'London,  Nov.  17,  1784. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning,  and        i 
I  sent  Francis  to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could 

^  See  Appendix  to  this  volume  fa«»  !< 

publication  of  the  Prayers  and 
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I  staid  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  coinmou 
vehicle  easily  to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr. 
Brock lesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills  ;  but,  whatever  be  their  effi- 
cacy, this  world  must  soon  pass  away.  Let  us  think  seriously 
on  our  duty.  I  send  my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Careless  : 
let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long,  and 
must  soon  part.  God  have  mercy  on  us  for  the  sake  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen.     I  am,  &c.,        "  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  settling  in  London,  shall  now,  so  far  as  is  proper, 
be  produced  in  one  series.  July  26th,  he  wrote  to  me  from 
Ashbourne : — 

"  On  the  14th,  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found  every  body  glad 
enough  to  see  me.  On  the  20th  I  came  hither,  and  found  a 
house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  appearance ;  but  my  own 
room  has  not  been  altered.  That  a  man  worn  with  diseases,  in 
his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  should  condemn  part  of  his 
remaining  life  to  pass  among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no 
inconsiderable  part,  appears  to  me  very  strange.  I  know  that 
your  kindness  makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  my 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  improvement.  I  came 
through  the  journey  without  much  inconvenience,  but  when  I 
attempt  self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath  very 
short :  this  day  I  have  been  much  disordered.  I  have  no  com- 
pany ;  the  doctor  [Taylor]  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed 
at  nine,  and  his  whole  bystem  is  so  different  from  mine,  that  we 
seem  formed  for  different  elements;  I  have,  therefore,  all  my 
amusement  to  seek  within  myself 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits  a  letter  filled  with 
dejection  and  fretfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing 
anxious  apprehensions  concerning  him  on  account  of  a 
dream  which  had  disturbed  me ;  his  answer,  was  chiefly  in 
terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  of  "affecting 
discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity  of  complaint."  It, 
however,  proceeded : — 

"  Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I  consider  your 
fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  which  are 
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yet  left  me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each  other. 
*  *  *  My  dear  friend,  life  is  very  short  and  very  uncertain ;  let 
OS  spend  it  as  well  as  we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Allen,  is 
dead.  Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my  respects  to  dear 
Mrs.  Boswell.  Nothing  ailed  me  at  that  time ;  let  your  super- 
stition at  last  have  an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
written  might  hurt  me,  he  two  days  afterwards  (July  28), 
wrote  to  me  a^ain,  giving  me  an  account  of  his  sufEerings ; 
after  which  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Before  this  letter  you  will  have  had  one  which  I  hope  you 
will  not  take  amiss ;  for  it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth 
kindly  intended.  Spartam  quam  nactits  es  otma ;  make  the  most 
and  best  of  your  lot,  and  compare  yourself  not  with  the  few  that 
are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes  which  are  below  you. 
Go  steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or  honest  diversions. 
'  Be,*  as  Temple  ^  says  of  the  Dutchman,  *  well  when  you  are 
not  ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry.'  This  may  seem 
but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness ;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for  I 
love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity.  Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year,  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I 
thought  it  was  not,  in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious 
friend  as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such  complaints 
as  offended  him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to  do  me  the 
injustice  of  charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was  with  much 
regret  long  silent.  His  last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and 
affected  me  very  tenderly : — 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Lichfield,  Nov.  5,  1784. 
"Dear  Sie, 

"  I  have  this  summer  sometimes  amended,  and  sometimes 
relapsed,  but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very  much.     My 

^  Obs.  upon  the  United  Provinces,  chap.  iv.    Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  170, 
liond.  1757  —Ediior, 
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days  before  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
John  Nichols,  a  list  of  the  authors  of  the  Uniyersal  His^ 
tory,  mentioning  their  several  shares  in  that  work.  It  has, 
according  to  his  direction,  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December,  1784.^ 

and  embittered  his  existence.  Besides  the  numerous  and  various  works 
which  he  executed,  he  had,  at  different  times,  formed  schemes  of  a  great 
many  more,  of  which  the  following  catalogue  [see  Appendix  to  this 
volume]  was  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by  that  gentleman  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty. 

In  the  first  page  of  this  little  volume,  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
III.  wrote  with  his  own  hand : — *^  Original  Manuscripts  of  Dr.  Samuel 

Johnson, presented  by  his friendj Lanffton,  Esq.    April  I6thy  1785. 

G.  RJ'^Croker. 

'  As  the  letter  accompanying  this  list  (which  fully  supports  the  ob- 
servation in  the  text)  was  written  but  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  it  here  preserved : — 

TO  MR.  NICHOLS. 

'*  December  6th,  1784. 

'^  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one  day  remarked  that  one 
man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts 
of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  to  their  proper  authors,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Kobert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I  now 
transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand ;  being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work 
the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his 
due  proportion  of  praise  from  posterity. 

**  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  intelligence 
in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  the 
veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  S ^n. 

The  History  of  the  The  History  of  the 

Carthaginians.  Cyrenaica. 

Niunidians.  Marmarica. 

Mauritanians.  Regio  Syrtica. 

Gsetulians.  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls. 

Garamanthes.  Indians. 

Melano  Gsetulians.  Chinese. 
Nigritse. 

Dissertation  on  the  Peopling  of  America. 

Independency  of  the  Arabs. 


The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History  immediately  follow- 

g ;  by  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 
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During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself  by  trans- 
lating into  Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epi- 
grams in  the  "  Anthologia."  These  traDslations,  with  some 
other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he  gave  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  who,  having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to  some  of  John- 
son's relations,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  they  are 
printed  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  had  circulated  as  to  Johnson's 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  partly 
owing  to  the  modesty^  with  which,  from  Imowing  how 
much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to  mention  his  own 
comparative  acquisitions.  When  Mr.  Cumberland*  talked 
to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments  which  are  so  well  illustrated 
in  "  The  Observer,"  and  of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  gene- 
ral, he  candidly  acknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be  said, 
that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good  Greek  scholar. 
Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  the  younger,  who  is  universally  ac- 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards ;  by  Mr.  Psalmanazar. 

Xenopbon's  Retreat ;  by  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persians  and  the  Coht>i»ntiDopoIitan  Empire ;  by  Dr. 
Catiapbell. 

History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower. — Mcdone, 

^  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson's  skill  in  Greek,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  quoting  an  anecdote  told  by  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Gifford,  in  his 
Life  of  Ford  :— 

^*  My  friend  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor  had  a  house  at  Salt  Hill,  where 
I  usually  spent  a  part  of  the  summer,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
that  great  and  good  man,  Jacob  Bryant.  Here  the  conversation  turned 
one  morning  on  a  Greek  criticism  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  some  volume  lying 
on  the  table,  which  I  ventured  (for  I  was  then  young)  to  deem  incorrect, 
and  pointed  it  out  to  him.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  some- 
thing  of  my  opinion,  but  he  was  cautious  and  reserved.  *  But,  Sir/ 
said  I,  willing  to  overcome  his  scruples, '  Dr.  Johnson  himself  admitted 
that  he  was  not  a  good  Greek  scholar.*  '  Sir,'  he  reph'ed,  with  a  serious 
and  impressive  air,  *  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  say  what  such  a  man  as 
Johnson  would  call  a  good  Greek  scholar.'  I  hope  that  I  profited  by 
that  lesson — certainly  I  never  forgot  it." — GifiFord's  Works  of  Ford, 
vol.  i.,  p.  Ixii. — Croktr. 

^  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me  that  he  was  always  treated  with  great 
courtesv  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  vol.  it, 
p.  68,  thus  speaks  of  that  learned,  ingenious,  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man :  ^*  The  want  of  company  is  an  inconvenience,  but  Mr.  Cumberland 
is  a  million." 
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knowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one  of  the  few  men 
of  this  age  who  are  very  eminent  'for  their  skill  in  that 
noble  language,  has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could  give 
a  Greek  word  for  almost  every  English  one ;  and  that, 
although  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the 
language,  he,  upon  some  occasions,  discovered,  even  in 
these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Dalzel, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose  skill  is  unques- 
tionable, mentioned  to  me,  in  very  liberal  terms,  the  im- 
pression which  was  made  npon  hiin  by  Johnson,  in  a  con- 
versation which  they  had  in  London  concerning  that  lan- 
guage. As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  Latin  scholars  in  modem  times,  let  us  not  deny  to 
his  fame  some  additional  splendour  from  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting  specimens  of 
various  sorts  of  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 

In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Lish  Academy, 
1787,"  there  is  an  "Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,"  by  the  Eeverend  Robert  Burrowes,  whose  re- 
spect for  the  great  object  of  his  criticism^  is  thus  evinced 
in  the  concluding  paragraph:  "I  have  singled  him  out 
from  the  whole  body  of  English  writers,  because  his  uni- 
versally acknowledged  beauties  would  be  most  apt  to 
induce  imitation :  and  I  have  treated  rather  on  his  faults, 
than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay  might  comprise  all 
the  observations  I  could  make  upon  his  faults,  while 
volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on  his  per- 
fections." 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  analysed  the  composition  of  Johnson, 
and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities  with  much  acuteness ;  and 
I  would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those 
who  being  captivated  by  the  union  of  perspicuity  and 
splendour  which  the  writings  of  Johnson  contain,  without 
having  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour  of  mind,  may  be 

'  We  must  smile  at  a  little  inaccuracy  of  metaphor  in  the  preface  to 
the  Transactions,  which  is  written  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  The  criiic  of  the 
style  of  Johnson  having,  with  a  just  zeal  for  literature,  observed,  that 
the  whole  nation  are  called  on  to  exert  themselves,  afterwards  says, 
"  They  are  called  on  by  every  tye  which  can  have  laudable  influence  on 
the  heart  of  man." 
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in  danger  of  becoming  bad  copyists  of  bis  manner.  I, 
however,  cannot  but  observe,  and  I  observe  it  to  his  credit, 
that  this  learned  gentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean 
degree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony  which,  independent 
of  all  other  circumstances,  characterise  the  sentences  of 
Johnson.  Thus,  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  in  which 
the  Essay  appears,  we  find, — 

"  If  it  be  said,  that  in  societies  of  this  sort  too  much  atten- 
tion is  frequently  bestowed  on  subjects  barren  and  speculative, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  no  one  science  is  so  little  connected 
with  the  rest  as  not  to  afford  many  principles  whose  use  may 
extend  considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which  they  primarily 
belong,  and  that  no  proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical  purposes.  There 
is  no  apparent  connection  between  duration  and  the  cycloidal 
arch,  the  properties  of  which  duly  attended  to  have  furnished 
us  with  our  best  regulated  methods  of  measuring  time :  and  he 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  nature  and  affections  of 
the  logarithmic  curve  is  not  aware  that  he  has  advanced  con- 
siderably towards  ascertaining  the  proportionable  density  of  the 
air  at  its  various  distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.'' 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style  are  innu- 
merable. Their  general  method  is  to  accumulate  hard 
words,  without  considering,  that,  although  he  was  fond  of 
introducing  them  occasionally,  there  is  not  a  single  sen- 
tence in  all  his  writings  where  they  are  crowded  together, 
as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  following  imaginary  Ode  by 
him  to  Mrs.  Thrale,^  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers : — 

"  Cervisial  coctor's  viduate  dame, 
OpinsH  thou  this  gigantic  fi:ame, 

^  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  himself  with  this  rich  widow  was  mucn 
talked  of,  but  I  believe  without  foundation.  The  report,  however,  gave 
occasion  to  a  poem,  not  without  characteristical  merit,  entitled  Ode  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  on  their  supposed  approaching 
Nuptials :  printed  for  Mr.  Faulder  in  Bond  Street.  1  shall  quote  as  a 
specimen  the  first  three  stanzas : — 

**  If  e'er  my  fingers  touch*d  the  lyre, 

In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  gay, 
Shall  not  my  Thralia's  smiles  inspire  ? 

Shall  Sam  refuse  the  sportive  lay  ? 
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Procumhing  at  thy  shrine, 
Shall,  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms. 

Perennially  be  thine  ?  " 

This  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts  are  totally 
unlike  the  original,  which  the  writers  imagined  they  were 
turning  into  ridicule.  There  is  not  similarity  enough  for 
burlesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  Occasions,"  has 
"A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes,  containing  proposals  for  a 
Glossary y  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue;  intended 
as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary."  It  is  evidently 
meant  as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose 
style  is  thus  imitated,  without  being  grossly  over- 
charged : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  idle  and  illiterate  will  complain 
that  I  have  increased  their  labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish 
them ;  and  that  I  have  explained  what  is  more  easy  by  what  is 
more  difficult — ignotum  per  ignotius.  I  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liberal  acknowledgments  of  the  learned.  He  who  is 
buried  in  scholastic  retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the  polite,  will  at  once 
comprehend  the  definitions,  and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable 
and  necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother- tongue." 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  work, 
thrown  together  in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner,  not  even 
adhering  to  alphabetical  concatenation.^ 

"  My  dearest  lady !  view  your  slave. 

Behold  him  as  your  very  Scrub  ; 
Eager  to  write  as  author  grave, 

Or  govern  well — the  brewing-tub. 

"  To  rich  felicity  thus  raised, 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire, 

Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised  ; 
'Tis  I  myself  am  Thrale'a  Entire:' 

'  **HiGGLEDT  PiGGLEDY, — Conglomeration  and  coufusion. 
"  HoDGE-PODGK,-r-A  culinary  mixture  of  heterogeneous  ingredients ; 
applied  metaphorically  to  all  discordant  combinations. 
**  Tit  for  Tat, — Adequate  retaliation. 
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The  serious  imitators  of  Jobnson's  strle,  whether  inten- 
tionallj  or  bv  the  imperceptible  effect  of  its  strength  and 
animation,  are,  as  I  have  had  already  occasion  to  observe, 
so  many,  that  I  might  introduce  quotations  from  a  nume- 
rous body  of  writers  in  our  language,  since  he  appeared 
in  the  literary  world.     I  shall  point  out  the  following : — 


WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 

'^  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  mail,  in  his  radest  state,  appears 
as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals 
which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar 
follows  his  prey  on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his 
numerous  herds  which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing ; 
the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avaib  himself  of 
its  persevering  strength ;  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  reindeer 
to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kams- 
chatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over 
the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man, 
and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power. 
Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch  who 
has  no  subjects ;  a  master  without  servants ;  and  must  perform 
every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.** — Hutory  of 
America,  voL  L  4to,  p.  332. 


EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 

"  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power  is  of  the 
most  imperious  and  unsociable  nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man 
requires  the  submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil 
discord  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is 
seldom  supplied  by  those  of  humanity.  The  ardour  of  conten- 
tion, the  pride  of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of 
past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  contribute  to 

**  Shillt  shallt, — Hesitation  and  irresolution. 
**  Fee  !  fa  !  fum  ! — Gigantic  intonations. 
"  Rigmarole, — Discourse,  incoherent  and  rhapsodical. 
"  Crimcum-crancubi, — Lines  of  irregularity  and  involution. 
*'  DiNG-DONO, — ^Tintinabulary  chimes,  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
dispatch  and  rehemence." 


-ii-wtLLa  un  or  JOEsrito* 


iU«li!B  ch*  »iiii'i'  oK  pir.w  ' — fim-.U/ir.  ■ 


ins*  rjr:R.vEV 

"Mf  tJuuilT.   mLruiBz  as:hi:i<jn    t'<ir   luiiu.iir.    iml  ruvir   : 
(ligoitj,  have  I^iur  plu^i^eii  ifpl-njii't  <!i<n.ii:i:ciiia  ti.iaiK,  ti.  »„i 

wishes  and  their  Tiew^  ix=i-.i*i'i  »ilh^>..  [  uaiiut  v*. -xi-^ 
thej  will  DOW  Hjuh  tr,  ^-.  '-.::c^,  I  i|r..a,l,  tlii^rRfort:,  b.  aww.< 
trial  where  I  d^iiz  •::'  ):';i.>4.4:  I  kn<>w  iiuc  ln.w  ti.  rtcf 
prayer  with  tlicse  wi^  :u,_t  jllir.'.'i  sw  Lj  i  ip.KiniiUiit." — ^Iirs-i, 
biick  TJi.  chap-  1. 

KEVEKESD  MR.  NAIlE-t' 
"  In  an  enlightened  tiA  impForinj;  a;e.  miu.'U  p«r^i«}«-  u  u.i: 
be  apprehended  fti>tii  ib«  inroads  of  m^re  i^aprkit ;  a:  mi-j, 
period  it  will  ^eneraUj  be  penvired  that  nifeiiksBj  im^fuMci:'- 
the  wont  of  all  defbrmiriei,  and  that  nothing  it  m,  tnJi  tiffm\, 
language  as  the  amplicity  of  uuriolated  mL^jo^.  iLuii^  r 
therefore,  be  AmemA,to  &r  ••  they  are  known  and  inninnimi 
but  at  tin  mow  time^  llie  deaira  of  impnneuMut  iiaviu;.  .- 
ODce  exdted  will  not  reuam  inaeliTe ;  and  a.~  cSu"^  ,^.. 
assisted  lir  knowledge  as  much  aa  lliei  ar-      .i,!.,^  ^_ 

will  not  nofirequenllj   be  ftiiiml    pcriiir4ija'  u 

persons  whose  " 

will  deprare  and  liUorder 

it  becomes   peculiarly 

should  be  fully 

be  trarefiiliy  laid  dot 
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A  distinguised  author  in  "The  Mirror,"^  a  periodical 
paper  published  at  Edinburgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  very 
closely.     Thus,  in  No.  16  : — 

"  The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring  have  been  frequently 
remarked,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has 
been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herds  that  inhabit  them,  and 
from  the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to  man.  Gladness  and  joy 
are  described  as  prevailing  through  universal  nature,  animating 
the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the 
shepherd." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  school, 
appears  to  have  the  vmitari  aveo  of  Johnson's  style  per- 
petually in  his  mind;  and  to  his  assiduous,  though  not 
servile,  study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  extensive 
popularity  of  his  writings.^ 

In  his  **  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,"  No.  3,  we  find  the 
following  passage  :— 

"  The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed  be  deferred  till  the 

*  That  collection  was  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe,  by  its 
authors  ;  and  I  heard  him  speak  very  well  of  it. 

'  It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  imitated  that  great  man  in  every 
respect,  and  bad  not  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  an- 
graciously  attacking  his  venerable  AlmaMcUer, Oxford.  It  must,however, 
be  observed,  that  he  is  much  less  to  blame  than  Smith  :  he  only  objects 
to  certain  particulars  ;  Smith,  to  the  whole  institution  ;  though  indebted 
for  much  of  his  learning  to  an  exhibition  which  he  ei^oyed  for  many 
years  at  Balliol  College.  Neither  of  them,  however,  will  do  any  hurt  to 
the  noblest  university  in  the  world.  While  I  animadvert  on  what 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  some  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Knox,  I  cannot 
refuse  due  praise  to  others  of  his  productions ;  particularly  his  sermons, 
and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  maintains,  against  presumptuous  heretics, 
the  consolatory  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Revelation.  This  he 
has  done  in  a  manner  equally  strenuous  and  conciliating.  Neither  ought 
I  to  omit  mentioning  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  candour.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  wide  difference  of  our  opinions  upon  the  important  subject  of 
university  education,  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning  this  work  he  thus  ex* 
presses  himself :  *'  I  thank  you  for  the  very  great  entertainment  your 
Life  of  Johnson  gives  me.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work.  Yours  is  a  new 
species  of  biography.  Happy  for  Johnson  that  he  had  so  able  a  recorder 
of  his  wit  and  wisdom." 

The  greater  portion  of  this  note,  from  the  sentence,  "  It  must,  however, 
&c."  was  added  in  the  second  edition. — Editor, 
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approach  of  manhood.  When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing 
the  modes  prescribed  by  our  forefathers,  then  may  the  file  be 
used.  ITie  firm  substance  will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lastre  thenr 
acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11  which  is  blown  up  into^ 
such  tumidity  as  to  be  truly  ludicrous.  The  writer  meana 
to  tell  us,  that  members  of  Parliament  who  have  run  in 
debt  by  extravagance  will  sell  their  votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,* 
which  he  thus  expresses  : — 

"  They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly  pictures  and  furni- 
ture with  the  money  of  an  honest  artisan  or  mechanic  will  be- 
very  glad  of  emancipation  from  the  hands  of  a  bailiff  by  a  sale 
of  their  senatorial  suffrage.*' 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Johnson  is  a 
professed  one,  entitled  "  A  Criticism  on  G-ray*s  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Young,, 
professor  of  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of  which  let  him  have 
the  credit,  unless  a  better  title  can  be  shown.  It  has  not 
only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's  style,  but  that  very 
species  of  hterary  discussion  and  illustration  for  which  he 
was  eminent.  Having  already  quoted  so  much  from  others, 
I  shall  refer  the  curious  to  this  performance,  with  an 
assurance  of  much  entertainment.^ 

Yet,  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any  imitations  of 

^  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Moral  and  Literary  abstraction,  may  be  excused 
'  for  not  knowing  the  political  regulations  of  his  country.     No  senator  cao 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff. 

^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  insipid  and  unmeaning  volumes 
ever  published.  I  cannot  make  out  whether  it  was  meant  for  jest  or 
earnest ;  but  it  fails  either  way,  for  it  has  neither  pleasantry  nor  sense. 
Johnson  saw  this  work,  and  thus  writes  of  it : — "  Of  the  imitation  of  my 
style,  in  a  criticism  on  Gray's  Churchyard,  I  forgot  to  make  mention. 
The  author  is,  I  believe,  utterly  unknown,  for  Mr.  Steevens  cannot  hunt 
him  out.  I  know  little  of  it,  for  though  it  was  sent  mc,  I  never  cut  the 
leaves  open.  I  had  a  letter  with  it,  representing  it  to  me  as  my  own 
work  ;  in  such  an  account  to  the  public  there  may  be  humour,  but  to 
myself  it  was  neither  serious  nor  comical.  I  suspect  the  writer  to  be 
wrong-headed.  As  to  the  noise  which  it  makes,  I  never  heard  it,  and  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  few  attacks  either  of  ridicule  or  invective  make 
much  noise  but  by  the  help  of  those  that  they  provoke."  Letters,  July  5* 
vol  ii.,  289,  1783.— Oo^^. 
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Johnson's  style,  every  good  judge  must  see  that  they  are 
obviously  different  from  the  original ;  for  all  of  them  are 
either  deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its  peculiari- 
ties ;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to  which  it  is  suited  is 
not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations  seemed  to 
grow  warmer  as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he 
might  hope  to  see  them  again.  It  probably  appeared  to 
him  that  he  should  upbraid  himself  with  unkind  inattentioA* 
were  he  to  leave  the  world  without  having  paid  a  tribute 
of  resj^ct  to  their  memory. 


TO  MR.  GREEN, 
Ajiothecaryy  at  Lichfield. 

<<  December  2, 1784. 

'^Deab  Sir, — I  have  enclosed  the  epitaph  for  my  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  to  be  all  engraven  on  the  large  size,  and 
laid  in  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  Michael's  church,  which  I  request 
the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  to  permit. 

''*'  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of  interment, 
that  the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be 
deep,  massy,  and  hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten 
pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will  pay  you 
ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  purpose.  What  more 
is  wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste  may  be 
made,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.*  Let  me 
know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive  this.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


^  It  was  not  done,  Dr.  Harwood  tells  us,  till  after  Johnson's  death ; 
and  when  the  church  was  new  paved  in  1796,  the  stone  was  removed, 
and,  strange  and  shameful  to  say,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  following 
is  the  inscription  : — 

H.  S.  E. 

Michael  Johnson, 

Vir   impavidus,  constans,  animosus,  periculorum  immemor,  labomiK 
patientissimus  ;  fiducia  Christiana  fortis,  fervidusqiie,  pater-familias  ap- 
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TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER  IN  LICHFIELD/ 

«*  December  2.  1784. 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  am  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers.  I 
have  sent  Mr.  Green  the  epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for 
ten  pounds. 

"I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the  chapel  of 
Bromley  in  Kent.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin,^  of  which  this  is 
the  English.  \  (Here  a  translation.) 

"  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that  you  should  know. 
What  care  will  be  taken  of  us,  who  can  tell  ?  May  God  pardon 
and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Samuel  Johnson 
preparing  himself  for  that  doom,  from  which  the  most 
exalted  powers  afEord  no  exemption  to  man.  Death  had 
always  been  to  him  an  object  of  terror :  so  that,  though  by 
no  means  happy,  he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
which  many  have  wondered.     At  any  time  when  he  was- 

prime  strenuus ;  bibliopola  admodum  peritus;  mente  et  libris  et  negotii» 
exculta ;  animo  ita  firmo,  ut,  rebus  adversis  diu  conflicatus,  nee  sibi  nee 
suis  defuerit :  lingua  sic  temperata,  ut  ei  nihil  quod  aures,  vel  pias,  ve) 
castas  hesisset,  aut  dolor,  vel  voluptas  unquam  expresserit. 

Natus  Cubleise,  in  agro  Derbiensi,  Anno  1656. 

Obiit  1731. 

Apposita  est  Sara,  coi\jux. 

Antiqua  Fordoruh  gente  oriunda;  quam  domi  sedulam,  foris  paucis- 
notam;  nulli  molestam,  mentis  acumine  et  judicii  subtilitate  prsecel- 
lentem ;  aliis  multum,  sibi  parum  indulgentem  :  ^ternitati  semper 
attentam,  omne  fere  yirtutis  nomen  commendavit. 

Nata  Nortoniae  Regis,  in  agro  Varvicensi,  Anno  1669  ; 

Obiit  1759. 

Cum  Nathanaele  illorum  filio,  qui  natus  1712,  cum  vires  et  animi^ 
et  corporis  multa  poUicerentur,  Anno  1737,  vitam  brcvem  pia  morte 
finivit. — Croker. 

^  This  lady  survived  Dr.  Johnson  just  thirteen  months.  She  died  at 
Lichfield,  in  her  seventy-first  year,  January  13,  1786,  and  bequeathed 
the  principal  part  of  her  fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Lichfield. — 
Malone. 

>  See  vol.  i.,  p.  IBS,  note.— -Bailor. 
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ill,  lio  was  yery  much  pleased  to  be  told  that  he  looked 
better.  An  ingenious  member  of  the  Eumelian  Clvh^ 
informs  me,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  said  to  him 
that  he  saw  health  returning  to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized 
him  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the 
kindest  friends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear 
truly  rational ;  and  may,  perhaps,  impress  the  unthinking 
with  seriousness. 

*'  You  know,"  says  he  to  Mrs.  Thrale,^  "  I  never  thought  con- 
science with  respect  to  futurity  any  part  of  the  character  of  a 
brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where  it 
can  avail  nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strongly  the  consciousness 
of  those  faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggravation  ;  and 
goodness,  always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  de- 
Science  to  criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary 
coiTuption,  never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
fulfilled,  nor  what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

*^  This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the 
best,  or  among  the  good  ?  Such  must  be  his  dread  of  the  ap- 
proaching trial,  as  will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion  of 
those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not 
felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark  manner  in 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he 
expressed  on  account  of  offences  with  which  he  charged 
himself,  may  give  occasion  to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if 
there  had  been  something  of  more  than  ordinary  criminality 
weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On  that  account,  therefore, 
as  well  as  from  the  regard  to  truth  which  he  inculcated,' 
I  am  to  mention  (with  all  possible  respect  and  delicacy, 
however),  that  his  conduct,  after  he  came  to  London,  and 

'  A  club  in  London,  founded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  physician, 
Dr.  Ash,  in  honour  of  whose  name  it  was  called  Eumelian,  from  the 
Greek  EvfisXiag :  though  it  was  warmly  contended,  and  even  put  to  a 
vote,  that  it  should  have  the  more  obvious  appellation  of  Fraaineatif 
from  the  Latin.     fiO<ia  is  the  Greek  word  for  ash. 

*  Letters,  March  10, 17JB4,  vol  ii.,  p.  3. 

'  See  what  he  said  to  Malone,  p.  16  of  this  volume. 
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liad  associated  with  Savage  and  others,  was  not  so  strictly 
virtuous,  in  one  respect,  as  when  he  was  a  younger  man. 
It  was  well  known  that  his  amorous  inchnations  were 
uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many 
of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the  town  to 
taverns,  and  hear  them  relate  their  history.  In  short,  it 
must  not  be  concealed,  that  like  many  other  good  and 
pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle  Paul 
upon  his  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  pro- 
pensities which  were  ever  "  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind," — and  that  in  his  combats  with  them,  he  was  some- 
times overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause  ;  let  them  not 
thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson  was  an  hypocrite,  or  that 
his  principles  were  not  firm,  because  his  practice  was  not 
uniformly  conformable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent  of  moral  and 
religious  associations;  and  no  man  will  deny  that  thou- 
sands, in  many  instances,  act  against  conviction.  Is  a 
prodigal,  for  example,  an  hypocrite,  when  he  owns  he  is 
satisfied  that  his  extravagance  will  bring  him  to  ruin  and 
misery?  We  are  sure  he  believes  it;  but  immediate  in- 
clination, strengthened  by  indulgence,  prevails  over  that 
belief  in  influencing  his  conduct.  Why  then  shall  credit 
be  refused  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge  their 
persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet  sometimes  fail 
of  living  as  it  requires  ?  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe, 
**  There  is  something  noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it 
condemns  one's  self."  ^  And  one  who  said  in  his  presence, 
*'  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good 
professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to  them,"  was 
thus  reprimanded  by  him : — "  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  igno- 
rant of  human  nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may 

^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (3rd  edition,  p.  209).  [See 
below ^  vol.  v.,  p.  177.]  On  the  same  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  dated  November  29,  1783  (Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334),  he  makes 
the  following  just  observation : — "  Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being, 
must^e  always  in  progression;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do  more  or 
better  than  in  time  past.  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mere 
purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  began,  by  airy  contemplation.  We 
compare  and  judge,  though  we  do  not  practise.'* 
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be  very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good 
practice  ?  " 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself  in  "pre- 
sumptuous sin/'  from  knowing  that  Johnson  was  some- 
times hurried  into  indulgences  which  he  thought  criminal. 
I  have  exhibited  this  circumstance  as  a  shade  in  so  great  a 
character,  both  from  my  sacred  love  of  truth,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scrupulous  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented by  those  who  imagine  that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep 
sense  was  upon  his  mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial 
trifles  as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good-Friday.  His 
understanding  will  be  defended  by  my  statement,  if  his 
consistency  of  conduct  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But 
what  wise  man  would,  for  momentary  gratifications,  de- 
liberately subject  himself  to  suffer  such  uneasiness  as  we 
find  was  experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing  his  conduct 
as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gk)spel? 
Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remembrance : — 

"  O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was 
created,  and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained,  look  down 
npon  me  with  tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have 
been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed,;  that  I  may  not  be  preserved 
to  add  wickedness  to  wickedness."  (Pr,  and  Med,y  p.  41.  First 
edition.) 

"  O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity ;  look  down  upon 
me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  fi'om  the  captivity  of  sin."     (p.  62.) 

*'  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  continued  my 
life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  become 
less  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  hap- 
piness."    (p.  78.) 

"  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as- 
my  age  advances,  let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more 
regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  laws."    (p.  1 14.)- 

"  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to 
thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  pro- 
duce true  contrition  and  effectual  repentance:  so  that  when  I 
shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have  obtained  pardon, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen."     (p.  223.) 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  penitence  of 
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Jolinson,  in  his  hourB  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  ap- 
proaches to  his  Maker.  His  sincerity,  therefore,  must 
appear  to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view  that  there 
was  in  this  excellent  man's  conduct  no  false  principle  of 
commutation,  no  deliberate  indulgence  in  sin,  in  conside- 
ration of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  offending  and  his 
repenting  were  distinct  and  separate  :  ^  and  when  we  con- 
sider his  almost  unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  in- 
flexible integrity,  his  constant  piety,  who  will  dare  to  "  cast 
a  stone  at  him  ?  "  Besides,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badness 
of  heart,  any  thing  dishonest,  base,  or  malignant;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  :  so  that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments  of 
himself  (Easter-eve,  1781),  while  he  says,  "  I  have  cor- 
rected no  external  habits  ;  "  he  is  obliged  to  own,  "  I  hope 
that  since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God,  and  my  benevolence 
to  man."     (p.  186.) 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  my  biographical  work,  and  I  cannot  but  be 
very  anxious  concerning  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  got  through 
it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to  truth, — to  my  friend, — 
and  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can  I 
apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson,  guarded  as  I  have  stated 
it,  than  from  knowing  that  Addison  and  Pamell  were  in- 
temperate in  the  use  of  wine;  which  he  himself,  in  his 
Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and  pious  men,  has  not 
forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute  detail  of 
the  particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining  days,  of  whom  it 
was  now  evident  that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching,  when 
he  must  "  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes. '' 
Yet  it  will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  gratifying  to   the 

^  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  very  earnest  approbation,  a  story  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  an  impulse  of  passion,  overcame  the  virtue  of  a 
young  woman.  When  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  done 
wrong !  "  he  answered,  "  Yes,  we  have  done  wrong  ; "  for  he  would  not 
debauch  her  mind. 

IV.  X 
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curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  record  a  few  circumstances,  on 
the  authenticity  of  which  they  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I 
have  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  obtain  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  last  illness,  from  the  best  authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Butter,  physicians,  generously  attended  him,  without  ac- 
cepting any  fees,  as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon ;  and  all 
that  could  be  done  from  professional  skill  and  ability  was 
tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He  himself, 
indeed,  having,  on  account  of  his  very  bad  constitution, 
been  perpetually  applying  himself  to  medical  inquiries, 
united  his  own  efforts  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  him ;  and  imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection 
of  water  which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn  off  by 
making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his  usual  resolute 
defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep,  when  he  thought  that  his 
surgeon  had  done  it  too  tenderly.* 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr. 
Brocklesby  paid  him  his  morning  visit,  he  seemed  very 
low  and  desponding,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  as  a  dying 
man  all  night."  He  then  emphatically  broke  out  in  the 
words  of  Shakspeare  : — 

'^  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  tbe  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  " 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered  from  the  same 
great  poet, — 


4( 


Therein  the  patient 


Must  minister  to  himself." 

1  This  bold  experiment  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Life,  p.  588-9)  has  related 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  charge  against  Juhnson  of  intentionally 
hastening  his  end ;  a  charge  so  very  inconsistent  with  his  character  in 
every  respect,  that  it  is  injurious  even  to  refute  it,  as  Sir  John  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  do.  It  is  evident,  that  what  Johnson  did  in 
hopes  of  relief  indicated  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  retard  his 
dissolution. 
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Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
plication. 

On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject 
of  prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, — 

**  Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,** 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire  ;  but  in  running 
it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in  the  line, 

"  Qui  spatinm  vitae  extremum  inter  miinera  ponat,** 

to  pronounce  supremum  for  extremum ;  at  which  Johnson's 
critical  ear  instantly  took  ofEence,  and  discoursing  ve- 
hemently on  the  unmetrical  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he 
showed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the  gram- 
marian. 

Having  no  other  relations,^  it  had  been  for  some  time 
Johnson's  intention  to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  his 
faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  particularly  under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  all 
along  treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Having  asked 
Dr.  Brocklesby  what  wou.d  be  a  proper  annuity  to  a  fa- 
vourite servant,  and  being  answered  that  it  must  depend 

^  The  author  in  a  former  page  (p.  280  of  this  rolume)  has  shown  the 
injustice  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  charge  against  Johnson,  with  respect  to 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  he  has  inaccurately  represented 
as  a  relation  of  Johnson's.  That  Johnson  was  anxious  to  discover 
whether  any  of  his  relations  were  living,  is  evinced  by  the  following 
letter,  written  not  long  before  he  made  his  will : — 

«T0  THE  REV.  DR.  VYI^E. 
**  In  Lambeth. 

*»  Bolt  Court,  Nov.  29,  1784. 

"  Sir, — I  am  desirous  to  know  whether  Charles  Scrimshaw,  of  Woods- 
ease  (I  think),  in  your  father's  neighbourhood,  be  now  living  ;  what  is 
his  condition,  and  where  he  may  be  found.  If  you  can  conveniently 
make  any  inquiry  about  him,  and  can  do  it  without  delay,  it  will  be  an 
act  of  great  kinmiess  to  me,  he  being  very  nearly  related  to  me.  I  beg 
[you]  to  pardon  this  trouble.     I  am,  &c,,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  conformity  to  the  wish  expressed  in  the  preceding  letter,  an  inquiry 
was  made  ;  but  no  descendants  of  Charles  Scrimshaw  or  of  his  sisters 
were  discovered  to  be  living.  Dr.  Vyse  informs  me,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
told  him,  "  he  was  disappointed  in  the  inquiries  he  had  made  after  his 
relations."  There  is  therefore  no  ground  whatsoever  for  supposing  that 
he  was  unmindful  of  them,  or  neglected  them. — Malone, 
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on  the  circumstances  of  the  master ;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  a  nobleman  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  considered  as  an 
adequate  reward  for  many  years'  faithful  service ; — "  Then," 
said  Johnson,  **  shall  I  be  nohilissimus,  for  I  mean  to  leave 
Frank  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  I  desire  you  to  tell  him 
so."  It  is  strange,  however,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was 
not  free  from  that  general  weakness  of  being  averse  to 
execute  a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  from  time  to  time ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkins's  repeatedly 
urging  it,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  his  kind  resolution 
would  not  have  been  fulfilled.  After  making  one,  which, 
as  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended  no  further  than 
the  promised  annuity,  Johnson's  final  disposition  of  his 
property  was  established  by  a  Will  and  Codicil,  of  which 
copies  are  subjoined.^ 

'  *'  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I,  Samuel  Johnson,  being  in  full 
possession  of  my  faculties,  but  fearing  this  night  may  put  an  end  to  my 
life,  do  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  I  bequeath  to  Grod  a 
soul  polluted  by  many  sins,  but  I  hope  purified  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  leave 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. : 
three  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mi*.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Percy, 
bishop  of  Dromore ;  one  thousand  pounds,  three  per  cent,  annuities  in 
the  public  funds ;  and  one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in  ready 
money ;  all  these  before-mentioned  sums  and  property  I  leave,  I  say,  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  of 
Doctors'  Commons,  in  trust,  for  the  following  uses : — That  is  to  say,  to 
pay  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  William  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St. 
raul's  Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  to  Mrs.  White, 
my  female  servant,  one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the  three  per  cent, 
annuities  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the  aforesaid  sums  of  money  and  pro- 
perty, together  with  my  books,  plate,  and  household  furniture,  I  leave 
to  the  before-mentioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Dr.  William  Scott,  also  in  trust,  to  be  applied,  after  paying  my  debts, 
to  the  use  of  Francis  Barber,  my  man-seivant,  a  negro,  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  judge  most  fit  and  available  to  his  benefit.  And  I  appoint 
the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Si'ott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking 
all  former  wills  and  testaments  whatever.  In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto 
subscribe  my  name,  and  afiix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  of  December, 
1784.  <'  Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 

<'  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered,  by  the 
said  testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence 
of  us,  the  word  two  being  first  inserted  in  the  opposite  page. 

"  Georob  Strahan. 
"  John  Desmoulins." 
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The  consideratioD  of  numerous  papers  of  whicli  he  was 
possessed  seems  to  have  struck  Johnson's  mind  with  a 
sudden  anxiety ;  and  as  they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  intrusted  some 

"  By  way  of  codicil  to  my  last  will  and  testament,  I,  Samuel  Johnson, 
give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  my  messuage  or  tenement  situate  at  Lichfield, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  tenure  and  occu- 
pation of  Airs.  Bond,  of  Lichfield,  aforesaid,  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her 
under-tenant,  to  my  executors,  in  trust,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same ; 
and  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  I  give  and  bequeath  as  follows,  vie, 
to  Thomas  and  Benjamin,  the  sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late  of  Leicester, 

and Whiting,  daughter  of  Thomas  Johnson,  late  of  Coventry,  and 

the  grand-daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnstm,  one  full  and  equal  fourth 
part  each  ;  but  in  case  there  shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of 
the  said  Thomas  Johnson  living  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  part  or  share  of  that  one  to  and  equally  between  such 
grand-daughters.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Rogei*s,  of  Berkley, 
near  Froom,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
requesting  him  to  apply  the  same  towards  the  maintenance  of  Elizabeth 
Heme,  a  lunatic.  1  also  g^ve  and  bequeath  to  my  god-children,  tho  son 
and  daughter  of  Mauritius  Lowe,*  painter,  each  of  them  one  hundred 
pounds  of  my  stock  in  the  three  per  cent  consolidated  annuities,  to  be 
applied  and  disposed  of  by  and  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  in  the 
education  or  settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  said  legatees.  Also  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  one  of  my  executors,  the  Annales 
Eoclesiastici  of  Baronius,  and  Holinshed's  and  Stowe's  Chronicles,  and 
also  an  octavo  Common  Prayer-Book.  To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  I  give 
and  bequeath  my  Polyglot  Bible.  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  my  great 
French  Dictionary,  by  Martiniere ;  and  myown  copy  of  my  folio  English 
Dictionary,  of  the  last  revision.  To  Dr.  William  Scott,  one  of  my  exe- 
cutors, the  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  and  Lectius's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Poets.  To  Mr.  Windham,  Poetse  Grseci  Heroici  per  Henricum  Stenhanum. 
To  the  Hev.  Mr.  Strahan,  vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Mill  s  Greek 
Testament,  Beza's  Greek  Testament,  by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Bibles, 
and  my  Greek  Bible,  by  Wechlius.  To  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  surgeon  who  attended  me,  Mr. 
Holder,  my  apothecary,  Gerard  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  Snow- 
hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Mr.  Hoole,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole, 
bis  son,  each  a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 
I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Desmoulins,  two  hundred  pounds 
consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities ;  and  to  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian 
master,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  of  piety  for  his 
own  use.  And  whereas  the  said  Bennet  Langton  hath  agreed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in 
my  will  to  be  in  his  hands  to  grant  and  secure  an  annuity  of  seventy 


*  On   Johnson'^   relations   with    the    Lowes,  see   Appendix  to  this 
volume. 
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faitMul  and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selection  of 
them ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt 
large  masses  of  them,  with  little  regard,  as  I  apprehend, 
to  discrimination.    Not  that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been 

pounds  payable  during  the  life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Francis  Barber, 
and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to  Mr.  George  Stobbs,  in  trust  for  us : 
my  mind  and  will  is,  that  in  case  of  my  decease  before  the  said  agree- 
ment shall  be  perfected,  the  said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  filty  pounds, 
And  the  bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall  go  to  the  said  fVancis 
Barber ;  and  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  him  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the 
bequest  in  his  favour  contained  in  my  said  will.  And  I  hereby  empower 
my  executors  to  deduct  and  retain  all  expenses  that  shall  or  may  be 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  my  said  will,  or  of  this  codicil  thereto,  outof 
such  estate  and  effects  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.  All  the  rest,  residue, 
and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said 
executors,  in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  £kirber,*  his  executors  and  ad* 
ministrators.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  December, 
1784.  "  Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 

"  Signed,  sealed,  pubHshed,  declared,  and  delivered,  by  the  said 
Samuel  Johnson,  as  and  for  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  and 
at  his  request,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have 
hereto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

**JoHN  Copley. 
"William  Gibson. 
«  Hbnrt  Cole." 

Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  proper  to  make  a  few  observations. 

His  express  declaration  with  his  dying  breath  as  a  Christian,  as  it  had 
been  often  practised  in  such  solemn  writings,  was  of  real  consequence 
from  this  great  man,  for  the  conviction  of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong 
might  well  overbalance  the  doubts  of  others  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
The  expression  polluted  may,  to  some,  convey  an  impression  of  more 
than  ordinary  contamination ;  but  that  is  not  warranted  by  its  genuine 
meaning,  as  appears  from  The  Rambler,  No.  42.  f  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  piety 
itself. 


*  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  principal  legatee,  died  in  the  infirmary 
at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a  painful  operation,  February  13, 1801. — 
Malofie. 

t  1  he  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  suffi- 
ciently justify  the  use  of  this  woi^  ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  No.  42  of 
the  Rambler.  In  the  journey  to  the  Hebrides  he  uses  the  world  familiarly, 
and  talks  of  *' polluting  the  breakfast  table  with  slices  of  cheese.**  AJfr. 
Boswell  may  perhaps  have  meant  the  Idler,  No.  82,  when*  Johnson  added 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  paper  the  words,  **  and  pollute  his  canvas  with 
deformity." — Crok&r. 
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deprived  of  any  compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  public  eye ;  but  from  what  escaped  the  flames  I 
judge  that  many  curious  circumstances,  relating  both  to 
himself  and  other  literary  characters,  have  perished. 

His  legacy  uf  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Innjs, 
bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  proceeded  from  a  very  worthy 
motive.  He  told  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  his  father  having  become  a 
bankrupt,  Mr.  Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  credit  to  continue 
his  business.  **  This,"  said  he,  *'  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
grateful  to  his  descendants. " 

The  amount  of  his  property  proved  to  be  considerably  more  than  he 
had  supposed  it  to  be.  Sir  John  Hawkins  estimates  the  bequest  of  Francis 
Barber  at  a  sum  little  short  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  including  an 
annuity  of  seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Langton,  in  con- 
sideration of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  Johnson  had  lent 
to  thiit  gentleman.  Sir  John  seems  not  a  little  angry  at  this  bequest, 
and  mutters  '^  a  caveat  against  ostentatious  bounty  and  favour  to  ne- 
groes." But  surely,  ^hen  a  man  has  money  entirely  of  his  own  acqui- 
sition, when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he  may,  without  blame,  dispose  of 
it  as  he  pleases,  and  with  great  propriety  to  a  faithful  servant.  Mr. 
Barber,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  master,  retired  to  Lichfield,  where 
he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Johnson  omitted  many  of  his  best  friends, 
when  leaving  books  to  several  as  tokens  of  his  last  remembrance.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Adams, Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Burney,  Mr.  Hector,  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  author  of  this  work,  and  others  who  were  intimate  with  him,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  his  will.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering, 
that  as  he  was  very  near  his  dissolution  at  the  time,  he  probably  men- 
tioned such  as  happened  to  occur  to  him ;  and  that  he  may  have  recol- 
lected that  he  had  formerly  shown  others  such  proofs  of  his  regard,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd  his  will  with  their  names.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter  was  much  displeased  that  nothing  was  left  to  her ;  but  besides 
what  I  have  now  stated,  she  should  have  considered  that  she  had  left 
nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  will,  which  was  made  during  his  lifetime,  as 
appeared  at  her  decease. 

His  enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and  leaving.them  *'  each 
a  book  at  their  election,"  might  possibly  have  given  occasion  to  a  curious 
question  as  to  the  order  of  choice,  had  they  not  luckily  fixed  on  ditferent 
books.  His  library,  though  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  appearance, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine 
shillings  ;  many  people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  had  belonged 
to  Johnson.  In  many  of  them  he  had  written  little  notes :  sometimes 
tender  memorials  of  his  departed  wife;  as,"  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book : " 
sometimes  occasional  remarks  of  difi'erent  sorts.  Mr.  Lysons,of  Clifford's 
Inn,  has  favoured  me  with  the  two  following : 

"In  *  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotion,  by  Br. 
of  Winton,'  *  Preces  quidem  videtur  diligentci 
inauditus.' 
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Two  very  valuable  a^rticles,  I  am  sure,  we  have  lost, 
which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair, 
and  most  particular  account  of  his  own  fife,  from  his 
earliest  recollection.  I  owned  to  him,  that  having  acci- 
dentally seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them  ;  and 
apologising  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I 
could  help  it.  He  placidly  answered,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  have  helped  it."  I  said  that  I  had,  for 
once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  incHnation  to  commit  theft. 
It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes, 
and  never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  inquiring  how  this 
would  have  affected  him,  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  believe  I 
should  have  gone  mad."  ^ 

During  his  last  illness  Johnson  experienced  the  steady 
and  kind  attachment  of  his  numerous  friends.  Mr.  Hoole 
has  drawn  up  a  narrative^  of  what  passed  in  the  visits 
which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  from  the  10th  of 
November  to  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  of  his  death, 
inclusive,  and  has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it,  with 
permission  to  make  extracts,  which  I  have  done. 

"In  *  The  Eosicrucian  infallible  Axiomata, by  John  Heydon,  Gent.,' 
prefixed  to  which  are  some  Terses  addressed  to  the  author,  signed  Ambr. 
Waters,  A.M.  CoU.  Ex.  Oxon.,  *  These  Latin  verses  were  MTitten  to 
Hobbes  by  Bathurst,  upon  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  book. — An  odd  fraud.'" 

*  One  of  these  volumes,  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  he  put  into  his 
pocket ;  for  which  the  excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he  describes  so  as  to  make 
it  sufficiently  clear  who  is  meant  [Mr.  Greorge  Steevens] :  "  having 
strong  reasons,"  said  he, ''  to  suspect  that  this  man  might  find  and  make 
an  ill  use  of  the  book."  Why  Sir  John  should  suppose  that  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved  of  by  Johnson  j  who,  upon 
being  acquainted  of  it  without  delay  by  a  friend,  expressed  great  indig- 
nation,  and  warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  delivered  up ;  and,  after- 
wards, in  the  supposition  of  his  missing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom  it 
had  been  taken,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world 
distrusting  half  mankind."  Sir  John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  John- 
son, assigning  reasoQs  for  his  conduct ;  upon  which  Johnson  observed 
to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Bishop  Sanderson  coula  not  have  dictated  a  better 
letter.  I  could  almost  say,  Melius  est  sic  penitvisse  quam  non  errasse." 
The  agitation  into  which  Johnson  was  thrown  by  this  incident  probably 
made  him  hastily  bum  those  precious  records,  which  must  ever  be 
regretted. 

*  This  narrative  i^s  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. — Editor, 
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Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  than  Mr.  Langton,^ 
to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te  teneam  moriens  defidente 
manu.  And  I  think  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, that  his  important  occupations  as  an  active  statesman 
did  not  prevent  him  from  paying  assiduous  respect  to  the 
dying  sage  whom  he  revered.  Mr.  Langton  informs  me, 
that  "  one  day  he  found  Mr.  Burke  and  four  or  five  more 
friends  sitting  with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  *  I 
am  afraid.  Sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to 
you.' — *  No,  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must 
be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  company  would 
not  be  a  delight  to  me.'  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
expressive  of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied,  *  My 
dear  Sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good  to  me.'  Imme- 
diately  afterwards  he  went  away.  This  was  the  last  cir- 
cumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  eminent  men." 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John 
Nichols. 

"  He  said  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were  the  only  part 
of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunction  :  but  that 
at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no  conception  he  was  imposing 
upon  the  world,  though  they  were  frequently  written  from  very 
slender  materials,  and  often  from  none  at  all, — the  mere  coinage 
of  his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any  part  of  his  works 
with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the  magazine  in  an  hour 
was  no  unconmion  effort,  which  was  faster  than  most  persons 
could  have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

"  Of  his  friend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with  great  affection. 
'  Yet,'  said  he,  *  Cave  (who  never  looked  out  of  his  window  but 
with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  was  a  penurious  pay- 
master ;  he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect 
the  long  hundred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted 
to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.' 

^  Mr.  Langton  survived  Johnson  iseveral  years.  He  died  at  South- 
ampton, December  18,  1801,  aged  sixty-five. — Malone. 

'*  I  am  sure  you  will  honour  him,  when  I  tell  you  he  is  come  on 
purpose  to  stay  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  during  his  illness.  He  has 
taken  a  little  lodging  in  Fleet  Street,  in  order  to  be  near,  to  devote 
himself  to  him." — Hannah  More,  letter  to  her  sister.  Memoirs,  vol.  i., 
p.  Sin.^EdUar. 
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*'  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own  works,  he  said 
that  he  had  power  (from  the  booksellers)  to  print  such  an  edition, 
if  his  health  admitted  it ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign  over  any 
edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to  make 
them  new  works ;  which  his  state  of  health  forbade  him  to  think 
of.  *  I  may  possibly  live,*  said  he,  *  or  rather  breathe,  three  days, 
or  perhaps  three  weeks ;  but  find  myself  daily  and  gradually 
weaker.' 

*'  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days  only  before  his 
death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear  he  had  of  undergoing  a  chirurgi- 
cal  operation,  *  I  would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  more  of 
life,  I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now 
suffer ; ' — and  lamented  much  his  inability  to  read  during  his 
hours  of  restlessness.  *  I  used  formerly,*  he  added,  *  when  sleep- 
less in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk,' 

'*  Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  his  regular  practice 
to  have  the  church  service  read  to  him  by  some  attentive  and 
friendly  divine.  I'he  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  performed  this  kind  office 
in  my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no 
more  than  the  Litany  was  read ;  in  which  his  responses  were  in 
the  deep  and  sonorous  voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occasionally 
noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devotion  that  can  be 
imagined.  His  hearing  not  beihg  quite  perfect,  he,  more  than 
once  interrupted  Mr.  Hoole  with,  *  Louder,  my  dear  Sir,  louder, 
!1  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in  vain  !  * — and,  when  the  service  was 
ended,  he,  with  great  earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent 
lady  who  was  present,  saying,  *  I  thank  you.  Madam,  very  heartily, 
for  your  kindness  in  joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live 
well,  I  conjure  you ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at 
the  last  which  I  now  feel.'  So  truly  humble  were  the  thoughts 
which  this  great  and  good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches 
to  religious  perfection. 

"  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of  *  Devotional 
Exercises ;  *  but  this  (though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with 
much  complacency,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  for  it) 
he  declined,  from  motives  of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

*'  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating  *  Thuanns.* 
He  often  talked  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  I  was  rather  wishing  that  he  would  favour  the  world,  and 
gratify  his  sovereign,  by  a  Life  of  Spenser  (which  he  said  that  he 
would  readily  have  done  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new 
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materiab  for  the  purpose),  he  added,  'I  have  been  thinking 
again,  Sir,  of  *  Thuanus  * ;  it  would  not  be  the  laborious  task 
which  you  have  supposed  it.  I  should  have  no  trouble  but  that 
of  dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily  as  an  amanu- 
ensis could  write.' ''  * 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  divines  of 
different  communions,  that  although  he  was  a  steady 
Church  of  England  man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much 
agreeable  intercourse  between  him  and  them.  Let  me 
particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe  and  Mr.  Hutton, 

'  On  the  same  iindoabted  authority  I  ^ve  a  few  articles  which  should 
have  been  inserted  in  chronological  order,  but  which,  now  that  they  are 
before  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  omit : — 

"  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  was 
Samuel  Boyse,  well  known  by  his  ingenious  productions  ;  and  not  less 
noted  for  his  imprudence.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Boyse  to  be  a  customer 
to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Johnson  collected  a 
sum  of  money  to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes,  which  in  two  days  after 
were  pawned  again.  *  The  sum,'  said  Johnson,  *  was  collected  by  six- 
pences, at  a  time  when  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration.' 

'*  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  *  for  whom  he  had  a  real  friendship, 
but  in  whom  vanity  was  somewhat  too  predominant,  he  observed,  that 
*  Kelly  was  so  fund  of  displaying  on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  he 
possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For  my  part,'  said  he,  *  I  never 
was  master  of  a  pair  of  spurs  but  once ;  and  they  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  By  the  carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky.' " 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock  having  been  introduced  to 
Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his  death,  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman  : — 

**  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you  did  me  in  intijo- 
ducing  me  to  Dr.  Johnson !  TantUm  vidi  Virgilium.  But  to  have  seen 
him,  and  to  have  received  a  testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough. 
I  recollect  all  the  conversation,  and  shall  never  forget  one  of  his  expres- 
sions. Speaking  of  Dr.  Pfriestley]  (whose  writings,  I  saw,  he  estimated 
at  a  low  rate),  he  said,  *  You  have  proved  him  as  deficient  in  probity  as 
he  is  in  learning.'  I  called  him  an  *  Index  Scholar ; '  hut  he  was  not 
willing  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  said,  ^  that  he 
borrowed  from  those  who  had  been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not 
know  that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been  answered  by  others.'  I 
often  think  of  our  short,  but  precious  visit,  to  this  great  man.  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  kind  of  an  (gra  in  my  life." 


•  Hugh  Kelly,  the  dramatic  author,  who  died  in  Gough  Square  in 
1777,  set.  SS.—Crokir. 
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Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who  has  published  it  in  a  book 
which  she  entitles  "  British  Synonymy,"  but  which  is  truly 
a  collection  of  entertaining  remarks  and  stories,  no  matter 
whether  accurate  or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire, 
conveyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour,  and 
in  a  manner  of  which  no  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
Johnson's  writings  I  shall  here  *  insert  it. 

• 

*'  Long-expected  one-and- twenty, 

LingVing  year,  at  length  is  flown ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 

Great  [Sir  John],  are  now  your  own. 

"  Loosened  from  the  minor's  tether. 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather. 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

"  Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guineas. 

Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

"  All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 

There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

"  Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

"  When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 
What  ai*e  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

any  body.  It  is  odd  that  it  should  come  into  any  body's  head.  I  hope 
you  will  read  it  with  candour  5  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  author's  first 
essays  in  that  way  of  writing,  and  a  beginner  is  always  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness." — Malone. 

^  In  the  Third  Edition,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  Ul-'l.-^Ediior, 
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**  Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste : 
Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  their  pother, 

You  can  hans:  or  drown  at  last/* 


As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to  him, 
he  said,  "  An  odd  thought  strikes  me ; — we  shaJl  receive  no 
letters  in  the  grave." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds : — ^To 
forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him ; 
— to  read  the  Bible ; — and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a 
Sunday.     Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  discoursed  of  its 
infinite  consequence.  He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing ;  and,  upon 
being  afterwards  assured  that  this  was  done,  pressed 
his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone  thanked  him.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
and  kindness  as  his  physician  and  friend,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly  desirous  that  this  gentleman  should  not  entertain 
any  loose  speculative  notions,  but  be  confirmed  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  his  writing  down 
in  his  presence,  as  nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the  import 
of  what  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having 
complied  with  the  request,  he  made  him  sign  the  .paper, 
and  urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude  which,  amidst  all  his 
bodily  distress  and  mental  sufferings,  never  forsook  him, 
asked  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence, to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could  recover, 
"  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  a  direct  answer."  The  doctor, 
having  first  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth, 
which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  answered  that 
he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  could  not  re- 
cover without  a  miracle,  "  Then,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  will 
take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have 
prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded." 
In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sustenance.    Being  pressed 
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hj  Mr.  Windham  to  take  somewhat  more  generous  nourish- 
ment, lest  too  low  a  diet  should  have  the  very  effect  which 
he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said,  "  I  will  take 
any  thing  but  inebriatiBgtusteBance." 

The  !Beverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
friend,  and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great  favourites, 
had,  during  his  last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contributmg 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  gentleman's  house  at 
Islington,  of  which  he  is  vicar,  afforded  Johnson,  occa- 
sionaUy  and  easUy,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and  fresh 
air ;  and  he  attended  also  upon  him  in  town  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sacred  offices  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance,  that 
after  being  in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became  quite  com- 
posed, and  continued  so  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism, 
obliged  me  with  the  following  accounts  :— 

"  For  some  time  before  hb  death,  all  his  fears  were  calmed  and 
absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the 
merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'*  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works  whatever 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read  his  sermons. 
I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian.^  *  Because, 
said  he,  '  he  is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,^ 


» >♦ 


Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian 
scheme,  at  once  rational  and  consolatory,  uniting  justice 

^  The  change  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Dr.  Clarke  is  thus 
mentioned  to  me  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Fem- 
broke  College,  Oxford, — "  The  Doctor's  prejudices  were  the  strongest, 
and  certamly  in  another  sense  the  weakest,  that  ever  possessed  a  sen- 
sible man.  You  know  his  extreme  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  But  did  you 
ever  hear  what  he  told  me  himself— that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionary  ?  This,  however,  wore  off. 
At  some  distance  of  time  he  advised  with  me  what  books  he  should  read 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  recommended  Clarke's  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  HeHgion,  as  the  best  of  the  kind ;  and 
I  find  in  what  is  called  his  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  reading  Clarke's 
Sermons." 
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and  mercy  in  Divinity,  with  the  improvement  of  human 
nature,  previous  to  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  his 
apartment,  composed  and  fervently  uttered  this  prayer:* — 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now  as  to  human 
eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate  for  the  last  time,  the  death 
of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  lledeemer.  Grant, 
O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence,  may  be  in  His 
merits,  and  Thy  mercy ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  re- 
pentance ;  make  this  commemoration  available  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  efiectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  ofiences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have 
mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at 
my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  his  will  on 
the  8  th  and  9th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his  worldly 
affairs,  he  languished  till  Monday,  the  ]  3th  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his  attendants  hardly  perceived 
when  his  dissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas  David,  has 
furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars : — 

**  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain  his  death  was 
near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or  never 
fretful  or  out  of  temper,  and  oflen  said  to  his  faithful  servant, 
who  gave  me  this  account,  '  Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  of 
your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  ^eatest  importance  :  *  he  also 
explained  to  him  passages  in  the  Scripture,  and  seemed  to  have 
pleasure  in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  a  Miss  Morris,^  daughter  to   a  particular  firiend   of  his^ 

^  The  Keverend  Mr.  Strahan  took  care  to  have  it  preserved,  and  has 
inserted  it  in  his  "  layers  and  Meditation,''  p.  216. 

^  Sister  of  a  lady  whose  sad  history  is  reoomed  in  Leslie  and  Taylor's 
Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  i.,  p.  :i23  (noie),  and  wbo  was  the  subject  of  one 
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called,  and  said  to  Francis,  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might  earnestly  request  him  to  give 
her  his  blessing.  Francis  went  into  the  room,  followed  by  the 
joung  lady,  and  delivered  the  message.  The  Doctor  turned 
himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  *'  God  bless  you,  my  dear !  * 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  His  difficidty  of  breathing 
increased  till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
observing  that  the  noise  he  had  made  in  breathing  had  ceased, 
went  to  the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead.**  ^ 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following  very 
a^eeable  account  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  in  a 
letter  by  the  Honourable  John  Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much 
obliged  for  granting  me  permission  to  introduce  it  in  my 
work: — 

"Deab  Sib, — 

*'  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Cawston,^  who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening,  till  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  And, 
from  what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it  should  seem  that  Dr.  John- 

of  Reynolds's  loveliest  portraits,  sent  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Ployal 
Academy,  1769,  ^'  Miss  Morris  as  Hope  nursing  Love."  The  picture  is 
now  at  fiowood. — Editor, 

^  The  following  letter,  now  in  my  possession,  written  with  an  agitated 
hand,  from  the  very  chamber  of  death,  by  the  amiable  Mr.  Langton, 
and  obviously  interrupted  by  his  feelings,  will  not  unaptly  close  the 
story  of  so  long  a  friendship.  The  letter  is  not  addressed,  but  Mr. 
Langton's  family  believe  it  was  intended  for  Mr.  Boswell. 

**Mt  dear  Sir, 

^' After  many  conflicting  hopes  and  fears  respecting  the  event  of 
this  heavy  return  of  illness  which  has  assailed  our  honoured  friend,  Dr. 
Johnson,  since  his  arrival  from  Lichfield,  about  four  days  ago  the 
appearances  grew  more  and  more  awful,  and  this  afternoon  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  arrived  at  his  house  to  see  how  he  should  be  going  on, 
I  was  acquainted  at  the  door,  that  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before,  he  breathed  his  last.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  room  where  his 
venerable  remains  exhibit  a  spectacle,  the  interesting  solemnity  of 
which,  difficult  as  it  would  be  in  any  sort  to  find  terms  to  express,  so 
to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  whose  own  sensations  will  paint  it  so  strongly, 

it  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  superfluous  to  attempt  to ."— 

Croker, 

*  Servant  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham. 

IV.  Y 
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ion  was  perfectly  composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned  to 
death.  At  the  interval  of  each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to  sit 
up  in  his  bed,  and  move  his  l^^s,  which  were  in  much  pain ; 
when  he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fenremt  prayer;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  fidled  him,  his  sense  never  did, 
during  that  time.  The  only  sustenance  he  received  was  cider 
and  water.  He  said  his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time  to 
his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morning  he  inquired 
the  hour,  and,  on  being  informed,  said,  that  all  went  on  regu- 
larly, and  he  felt  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

''At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  parted  fix>m  Cawston, 
saying,  'Ton  should  not  detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant: — ^I 
thank  you ;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your  master.*  Cawston 
says,  that  no  man  could  appear  more  collected,  more  devout,  or 
less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute. 

'*  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agreeable  than,  and 
somewhat  different  from,  yours,  has  given  us  the  power  of  think- 
ing that  this  great  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  resignation, 
strengthened  in  faith,  and  jojrfiil  in  hope." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be 
buried,  and  on  being  answered,  "Doubtless,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,"  seemed  to  feel  a  satisfaction,  venr  natural 
to  a  poet ;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion  very  natural  to  every 
man  of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family  sepulchre  vi 
which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.  Accordingly,  upon 
Monday,  December  20,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  that 
noble  and  renowned  edifice ;  and  over  his  grave  was  placed 
a  large  blue  flag-stone,  with  this  inscription  : — 

"  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 
Obiit  XIII.  die  Decembris, 
Anno  Domini 

M.    DCC.   LXXXIV. 

jSJtatis  suae  lxxv." 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  number  of 
his  friends,  particularly  such  of  the  members  of  The  Lite- 
rary Club  as  were  in  town ;  and  was  also  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  several  of  the  Reverend  Chapter  of  West- 
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minster.  Tfir.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bunburj,  and  Mr.  Colman  bore 
his  pall.  His  schoolfellow,  Dr.  Taylor,  performed  the 
mournful  office  of  readii^  the  burial  service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation  when  I 
declare  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  express  all  that  I  felt 
upon  the  loss  of  such  a  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend,"  ^ 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  say  one  word  of  my  own,  but  adopt 
those  of  an  eminent  friend,'  which  he  uttered  with  an 
abrupt  feUcity,  superior  to  all  studied  compositions: — 
"  He  has  made  a  chasm,  which  not  only  nothing  can  fill 
up,  but  which  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up.  Johnson 
is  dead.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  best :  there  is  nobody ;  no 
man  can  be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Johnson." 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid  to  him  during 
his  lif  e,^  so  no  writer  in  this  nation  ever  had  such  an  accu- 


^  On  the  subject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Harrington  concerning  his  venerable  tutor  and  diocesan,  Dr.  John 
Still,  Bishop  of  £ath  and  Wells:  ''who  hath  given  mo  some  helps, 
more  hopes,  all  encouragements  in  my  best  studies :  to  whom  I  never 
came  but  I  grew  more  religious ;  from  whom  I  never  went,  but  I  parted 
better  instructed.  Of  him,  therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my 
instructor,  if  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  if  I  speak 
frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak  partially,  it  were 
to  be  pardoned." — Nuga  Antigua ^  vol.  i.,  p.  136.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance in  Sir  John's  character  of  Bishop  Still,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Johnson:  ''He  became  so  famous  a  disputer,  that  the 
leamedest  were  even  afraid  to  dispute  with  him ;  and  he,  finding  his 
own  strength,  could  not  stick  to  warn  them  in  their  arguments,  to  take 
heed  to  their  answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer,  that  will  tell  aforehand  in 
which  button  he  will  give  the  venew,  or  like  a  cunning  chess-player 
that  will  appoint  aforehand  with  which  pawn  and  in  what  place  he 
will  give  the  mate. — Ibid,  (Note  in  the  Third  Edition,  voL  iv.,  p. 
448.) 

*  The  late  Hight  Hon.  William  Gerrard  Hamilton. — MaXone. 

^  Beside  the  Dedications  to  him  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wilson,  which  I  have  mentioned  according 
to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a  lady,  of  a  versification  of  "  Aningait 
and  Ajut,"  and  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of  his  Khetorical 
Grammar.  I  have  introduced  into  this  work  several  compliments  paid 
to  him  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  number  of  them 
is  so  great,  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  there  was  almost  a  general 
tribute. 
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mulation  of  literary  honours  after  his  death.     A  sermon 
upon    that  event  was  preached   in   St.  Mary's   Church, 


Let  me  not  be  forgetful  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  Colonel 
Myddlcton,  of  Gwaynynog,  near  Denbigh ;  who,  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  in  his  park,  where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and  repeat  Terses, 
erected  an  urn  with  the  following  inscription : — 

"  This  spot  was  of^en  dignified  by  the  presence  of 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D., 

Whose  moral  writings,exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 

Grave  ardour  to  Virtue  and  confidence  to  Truth," 

As  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  his  fame,  we  must  reckon  the 
extraordinary  zeal  of  the  artists  to  extend  and  perpetuate  his  image.  I 
i*an  enumerate  a  bust  by  Mr.  Nollekens,  and  the  many  casts  wfajdi  were 
made  from  it ;  several  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  one  of 
which,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Humphry  executed 
a  beautiful  miniature  in  enamel ;  one  by  Mrs.  Frances  Keynolds,  Sir 
Joshua's  sister ;  one  by  Mr.  Zoffany ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Opie ;  and  the 
folIowiDg  engravings  of  his  portrait: — 1.  By  Cooke,  from  Sir  Joshua, 
for  the  proprietor's  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary. — 2.  One  from  ditto, 
by  ditto,  for  their  quarto  edition. — 3.  One  from  Opie,  by  Heath,  for 
Harrison's  edition  of  his  Dictionary.^-4.  One  from  Nollekens'  bust  of 
him,  by  Bartolozzi,  for  Fielding's  quarto  edition  of  his  Dictionary. — 
5.  One  small  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  Beauties. — 6.  One 
small,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  Lives  of  the  Poets. — 7.  One 
small,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  The  Rambler. — 8.  One  small, 
from  an  original  drawing,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Simco,  etched 
by  Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets. — 9.  One  small, 
no  painter's  name,  etched  by  Taylor,  for  his  Johnsoniana. — 10.  One 
folio,  whole  length,  with  his  oak  stick,  as  described  in  Boswell's  Tour, 
drawn  and  etched  by  Trotter. — 11.  One  large  Mezzotinto,  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Doughty. — 12.  One  large  Roman  head,  from  Sir  Joshua, 
by  Marchi. — 13.  One  octavo,  holding  a  book  to  his  eye,  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  his  works. — 14.  One  small,  firom  a  (Lrawinf^  from 
the  lite,  and  engraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  life  published  by  K^ursley. 
— 15.  One  large,  from  Opie,  by  Mr.  Townley,  (brother  of  Mr.  Townley 
of  the  Commons),  an  ingenious  artist,  who  resided  some  time  at  Berlin, 
and  has  the  honour  ot  being  engraver  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  mezzotintos  that  ever  was  executed ; 
and  what  renders  it  of  extraordinary  value,  the  plate  was  destroyea 
after  four  or  five  impressions  only  were  taken  ofif.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  William  Scott.  Mr.  Townley  has  lately  been  pre- 
vailed with  to  execute  and  publish  another  of  the  same,  that  it  may  be 
more  generally  circulated  amongst  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson. — 16. 
One  large,  from  Sir  Joshua's  first  picture  of  him,  by  Heath,  for  this 
work,  in  quarto. — 17.  One  octavo,  by  Baker,  for  the  octavo  edition. — 
18.  And  one  for  Lavater's  Essays  on  Physiognomy,  in  which  Johnson's 
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Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  tbe  Eev.  Mr.  Agntter, 
of  Masfdalen  College.*  The  Lives,  the  Memoirs,  the  Essays, 
both^  prose  and  Terse,  which  haye  been  pubUshed  c^n- 
ceming  him,  would  make  many  volumes.  The  num.erous 
attacks  too  upon  him  I  consider  as  part  of  his  consequence, 
upon  the  principle  which  he  himself  so  well  knew  and 
asserted.  Many  who  trembled  at  his  presence  were  forward 
in  assault,  when  they  no  longer  apprehended  danger. 
When  one  of  his  little  pragmatical  foes  was  invidiously 
snarling  at  his  fame  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  table,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  bold  anima- 
tion, "  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks 
he  may  kick  at  him." 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
resolved  upon  soon  after  his  death,  and  was  supported 
by  a  most  respectable  contribution ;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  hg,ving  come  to  a  resolution  of 
admitting  monuments  there  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent 
plan,  that  cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  on,  as  a  place  in 
which  a  cenotaph  should  be  erected  to  his  memory :  and 
in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  of  Lichfield  a  smaller 
one  is  to  be  erected.*    To  compose  his  epitaph,  could  not 

countenance  is  analysed  upon  the  principles  of  that  fanciful  writer. 
There  are  also  several  seals  with  his  head  cut  on  them,  particularly  a 
▼ery  fine  one  by  that  eminent  artist,  Edward  Burch,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  in  the 
possession  of  the  younger  Dr.  Charles  Bumey.* 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character,  that  there 
are  copper  pieces  struck  at  Birmingham,  with  his  head  impressed  on 
them,  which  pass  current  as  halfpence  there,  and  in  the  heighbouring 
parts  of  the  country. 

*  It  is  not  yet  published.  In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Agutter  says,  **  My 
sermon  before  the  University  was  more  engaged  with  Dr.  Johnson^s 
moral  than  his  intellectual  character.  It  particularly  examined  his  fear 
of  death,  and  suggested  several  reasons  for  the  apprehensions  of  the 
good,  and  the  indifference  of  the  infidel,  in  their  last  hours ;  this  was 
illustrated  by  contrasting  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume :  the 
text  was,  Job  xxi.  22 — 26." 

*  This  monument  has  been  since  erected.  It  consists  of  a  medallion, 
with  a  tablet  beneath,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : — 


*  For  a  further  account  of  the  portraits  of  Johnson,  see  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume. — Editor, 
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b\2t  excite  the  warmest  competition  of  genius/    If  laudari 

"  The  friends  of  Samuel  Johnsoit,  LL.D. 

A  native  of  Lichfield, 

Erected  this  Monument, 

As  a  tribute  of  respect 

To  the  Memory  of  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 

A  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere  Christian, 

He  died  Dec.  13,  1784,  aged  75/'—-Mahne, 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Farr,  on  being  requested  to  undertake  Johnson's 
epitaph,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  William  Seward,  Esq. : 

**  I  leave  this  mighty  task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler  writer. 
The  variety  and  splendour  of  Johnson's  attainments,  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  his  private  virtues,  and  his  literary  publications,  fill  me 
with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  confined  and  difficult 
species  of  composition,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expressed  with 
propriety,  upon  his  monument." 
•  But  I  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer  of 
Johnson,  has  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  executed  the  very 
difficult  undertaking. 

Dr.  Johnson's  monument,  consisting  of  a  colossal  figure  leaning 
against  a  column  (but  not  very  strongly  resembling  him),  has  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Boswell  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  having  been 
first  opened  to  public  view,  Feb.  23,  1796.  The  epitaph  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows ; — 


)K° 


SAMVELI  •  lOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO  •  ET  •  CRITICO 

SCRIPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  •  LITTERATE  •  PERITO 

POETAE  •  LVMINIBVS  •  SENTENTIARVM 

ET  •  PONDERIBVS  •  VERBORVM  •  ADMIRABIU 

MAGISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS  •  GRAVISSIMO 
IIOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET  •  SINGVLARIS  •  EXEMPU. 


QVI  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  Lxxv  •  MENS  •  il.  DIEB  •  xiiil. 

DECESSIT  •  IDIB  •  DECEMBR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  • 

clxy  '  locc  *  Lxxxiiil  * 

SEPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  S ANCT  •  PETR  •  WESTMONASTERIBNS 

xiil  •  KAL  •  IAN VAR  .  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  do  •  Idcc  •  lxxxv. 

AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALES  •  LITTERARII 

PECVNIA  • CONLATA 

H  •  M  •  FACIVNI)  •  CVRAVER. 

On  a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  following  words  : — 

ENMAKAPESSinONQNANTASIOSEIHAMOIBH 

On  one  side  of  the  monument : — 

Faciebat  JOBA17KB8  Bacon.  Scylptor  Akh.  Chust. 

Jf.D.CC.LXXXy. 
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a  laudato  viro  be  praise  whicli  is  lughlj  estimable,  I  should 
not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  the  following  sepulchral 

The  subscription  for  this  monumeDt,  which  cost  eleven  hundred 
guineas,  was  begun  by  the  Literary  Club,  and  completed  bj  the  aid  of 
Johnson's  other  frienos  and  admirers. — Malone, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  for  erecting  this  monument 
did  not  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Round  Robin,  on  the  subject  of 
Goldsmith's  epitaph,  and  insist  on  havine  the  epitaph  to  Johnson 
written  in  the  language  to  which  he  had  been  so  great  and  so  very 
peculiar  a  benefactor.  The  committee  of  subscribers,  called  curaiors, 
were  Lord  Stowell,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  Mr.  Malone ;  of  whom  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Sir  Joseph  had  signed  the  Round  Robin ;  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Dr.  Johnson's  preference  of  a  Latin  epitaph,  so  positively 
pronounced  on  that  occasion,  operated  on  their  minds  as  ui  expression 
uf  what  his  wishes  would  have  been  as  to  his  own.  It  seems,  however^ 
to  me,  the  height  of  bad  taste  and  absurdity  to  exhibit  Dr.  Johnson  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  the  masquerade  of  a  half-naked  Roman,  with 
such  pedantic,  and,  to  the  passing  public,  unintelligible  inscriptions  as 
the  above :  or  which  the  following  is  a  close  translation  :— 


Alpha  \u'   Omega, 


To  Samuel  Johnson, 

A  grammarian  and  critic 

Of  great  skill  in  English  literature ; 

A  poet  admirable  for  the  light  of  his  sentences 

And  the  weight  of  his  words ; 

A  most  effective  teacher  of  virtue  ; 

An  excellent  man,  and  of  singular  example, 

Who  lived  75  years,  2  months,  14  days. 

He  died  in  the  ides  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Christ,. 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

Was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster, 
The  13th  of  the  kalends  of  January,  in  the  year  of  Christ 

MDCOLXXXY. 

His  literary  friends  and  companions, 

By  a  collection  of  money, 
Caused  this  monument  to  be  made. 

The  reader  will  not  of  course  attribute  to  the  original  all  the  awkward- 
ness of  this  nearly  literal  version ;  but  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
tedious  and  oonfiised  mode  of  marking  the  numerals,  the  unnecessary 
repetition  of  them,  and  the  introduction  of  nones  and  ides,  all  of  which 
are,  even  on  the  principles  of  the  Lapidarian  scholars  themselves,  clumsy, 
and  on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  contemptible.  Thirty-four 
letters  and  numerals  (nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  inscription)  are, 
for  instance,  expended  in  letting  posterity  know  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
hwried  in  about  a  week  after  his  death. 
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verses  on  the  author  of  The  English  Dictionabt,  written 
by  the  Eight  Honourable  Henry  Flood : ' — 

"  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  memory,  or  inscribe  his  grave ; 

His  native  language  claims  this  moumfiil  space, 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave." 

The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust,  been  so 
developed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  they  who  have 
honoured  it  with  a  perusal  may  be  considered  as  well 

The  Greek  words,  so  pedantically  jumbled  together  on  the  scroll,  are 
an  alteration  bj  Dr.  Parr  of  the  concluding  line  of  Dionysius,  the  geo- 
grapher, with  which  Johnson  had  closed  the  Rambler.  It  seems,  that 
in  deference  to  some  apprehensions  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  might  think  the  Avrutv  U  ficucapwv  avra^io^  €tf)  afioipii—from  the 
Uessed  [gods]  may  he  receive  his  merited  reward — somewhat  heathenish. 
Dr.  Parr  was  persuaded  to  convert  the  line  into  'Ev  iiaicdpiooi  vovStv 
avrd^ioQ  cii;  afioL^rj — may  he  receive  amongst  the  blessed  the  merited 
reward  of  his  labours.  The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  pompous 
inanities  of  literature  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr. 
Parr's  works,  ed.  1828,  a  long  correspondence  between  Parr,  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds,  Malone,  and  other  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of 
this  epitaph.  He  will  be  amused  at  the  burlesque  importance  which 
Parr  attaches  to  epitaph-iftTiting,  the  tenacity  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  describe  Dr.  Johnson,  with  reference  to  his  poetical  character,  as 
poeia  pi'obabilis,  and  his  candid  avowal,  that  in  the  composition  he  was 
thinking  more  of  his  own  character  than  Dr.  Johnson's. — Croker, 

^  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Malone,  by  whom 
these  lines  were  obligingly  communicated,  requests  me  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing remark : — 

"  In  justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself  wanting,  and  highly 
meriting,  an  epitaph  from  his  country,  to  which  his  transcendent  talents 
did  the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  most  important  service,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  these  lines  were  by  no  means  intended  as  a  regular 
monumental  inscription  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Had  he  undertaken  to  write 
an  appropriate  and  discriminative  epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  extra- 
ordinary man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour  of  mind  will  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  produced  one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  subject. 
But  the  fact  was  merely  this :  In  December,  1789,  after  a  large  sub- 
scription had  been  made  for  Dr.  Johnson's  monument,  to  which  Mr. 
Flood  liberally  contributed,  Mr.  Malone  happened  to  call  on  him  at  his 
house  in  Berners  Street,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  the  proposed 
monument,  Mr.  Malone  maintained  that  the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it 
should  be  written,  ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  FloM  thought  differently. 
The  next  morning,  in  a  postscript  to  a  note  on  another  subject*  he  men- 
tioned that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  subjoined  the  lines  above  given." 
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acquainted  with  him.  As,  however,  it  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  collect  into  one  Tiew  the  capital  and  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  shall 
endeayour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of  my  biographical 
undertaking,^  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  do  that  which 
many  of  my  readers  will  do  better  for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his  counte- 
nance of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue ;  yet  his  appearance 
was  rendered  strange  and  somewhat  uncouth,  by  con- 
vulsive cramps,  by  the  scars  of  that  distemper  which  it 
was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch  could  cure,  and  by  a 
slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye ; 
yet  so  much  does  mind  govenj,  and  even  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  organs,  that  his  visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they 
extended,  were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So 
morbid  was  his  temperament,  that  he  never  knew  the 
natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his  limbs :  when 
he  walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling  gait  of  one  in  fetters ; 
when  he  rode,  he  had  no  command  or  direction  of  his 
horse,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That  with  his 
constitution  and  habits  of  life  he  should  have  lived  seventy- 
five  years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent  vivida  vis  ia  a, 
powekd  preservative  of  the  human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory  qualities ; 
and  these  will  ever  show  themselves  in  strange  succession, 
where  a  consistency  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not  reality, 
has  not  been  attained  by  long  habits  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipline. In  proportion  to  the  native  vigour  of  the  mind, 
the  contradictory  qualities  will  be  the  more  prominent,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  adjusted ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not 
to  wonder  that  Johnson  exhibited  an  eminent  example,  of 
this  remark  which  I  have  made  upon  human  nature.  At 
different  times  he  seemed  a  different  man  in  some  respects ; 
not,  however,  in  any  great  or  essential  article,  upon  which 
he  had  fully  employed  his  mind,  and  settled  certain  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  but  only  in  his  manners,  and  in  the  display 
of   argument  and  fancy  in  his  talk.     He  was  prone  to 

^  As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  different  character  of  my  illus- 
trious friend  now  from  what  I  formerly  gare,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sketch  of  him  in  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  is  here  adopted. 
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superstition,  but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his  imagination 
might  incline  him  to  a  bielief  of  the  marvellous  and  tbe 
mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  examined  the  evidence 
with  jealousy.  He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of 
high  Church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles,  which 
he  would  n<)t  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned;  and  had, 
perhaps,  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  his  mind  somewhat 
too  much,  both  as  to  religion  and  politics.  His  being  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  extreme  latitude  in  either, 
though  he  was  of  a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned  his 
appearing  somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  prevalence  of 
that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which  is  the  best  posses- 
sion of  man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  had  many  pre- 
judices ;  which,  however,  frequently  suggested  many  of  his 
pointed  sayings,  that  rather  show  a  playfulness  of  fan<^ 
than  any  settled  malignity.  He  was  steady  and  inflexible 
in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality, 
both  from  a  regard  for  the  order  of  society  and  &om  a 
veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay 
stem,  in  his  taste ;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended ; 
impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most 
humane  and  benevolent  heart,^  which  showed  itself  not 
only  in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as  far  as  his  circumstances 
would  allow,  but  in  a  thousand  instances  of  active  bene- 
volence. He  was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease,  which 
made  him  often  restless  and  fretful,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tional melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the 
brightness  of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his 
whole  course  of  thinking;  we,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  his  sallies  of  impatience  and  passion  at  any 
time,  especially  when  provoked  by  obtrusive  ignorance  or 
presuming  petulance ;  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  his 
uttering  hasty  and  satirical  sallies  even  against  his  best 
friends.     And,  surely,  when  it  is  considered,  that  ''  amidst 

^  In  the  011a  Podrida,  a  collection  of  essays  published  at  Oxford^ 
there  is  an  admirable  paper  upon  the  character  of  Johnson,  written  by 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Home,  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  eminently  happy : — *'  To  reject  wisdom,  because  the  per- 
son of  him  who  communicates  it  is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  in- 
elegant ;  what  is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine-apple,  and  assign  for  a 
reason  the  roughness  of  its  ooat  ?" 
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sickness  and  sorrow  *'  he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so  manj 
works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  particularly  that  he 
achieved  the  great  and  admirable  Dictionary  of  our  lan- 
guage, we  must  be  astonished  at  his  resolution.  The 
solemn  text,  "Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  jnuch  will 
be  required,"  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  to  his  mind, 
in  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
his  labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  however  comparatively 
great ;  so  that  the  imavoidable  consciousness  of  his  supe- 
riority was,  in  that  respect,  a  cause  of  disquiet.  He 
suffered  so  much  from  this,  and  from  the  gloom  which 
perpetually  haunted  him,  and  made  solitude  frightful,  that 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  "  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope, 
he  was  of  all  men  most  miserable."  He  loved  praise  when 
it  was  brought  to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it. 
He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery.  As  he  was 
general  and  unconflned  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  master  of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he 
had  accumidated  a  vast  and  various  collection  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in  his  mind  as  to 
be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.  But  his  supe- 
riority over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what 
may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  using  his 
mind ;  a  certain  continual  power  of  seizing  the  useful  sub- 
stance of  all  that  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  manner ;  so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  see 
to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understanding, 
was  in  him  true,  evident,  and  actual  wisdom.  His  moral 
precepts  are  practical,  for  they  are  drawn  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  human  nature.  His  maxims  carry 
conviction :  for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  common 
sense,  and  a  very  attentive  and  minute  survey  of  real  life. 
His  mind  was  so  full  of  imagery  that  he  might  have  been 
perpetually  a  poet ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich 
his  prose  is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces  in  general 
have  not  much  of  that  splendour,  but  are  rather  distin- 
guished by  strong  sentiment  and  acute  observation,  con- 
veyed in  harmonious  and  energetic  verse,  particularly  in 
heroic  couplets.  Though  usually  grave,  and  even  awful 
in  his  deportment,  he  possessed  uncommon  and  peculiar 
powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  he  frequently  indulged  him- 
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self  in  coUoquial  pleasantry ;  and  the  heartiest  merriment 
was  often  enjoyed  in  his  company ;  with  this  great  advan- 
tage, that,  as  it  was  entirely  &ee  from  any  poisonous  tinc- 
ture of  vice  or  impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared 
in  it.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his 
common  conversation,^  that  he  at  all  times  expressed  his 

^  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnson  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
age,  parts  of  his  character  are  admirably  expressed  by  Clarendon,  in 
drawing  that  of  Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  noble  and  masterly  historian 
describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford :  **  Such  an  immenseness  of  wit.  such 
a  solidity  of  judgment,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical 
ratiocination.  His  acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite  and 
accurate  men:  so  that  his  house  was  an  university  in  less  volume, 
whither  they  came,  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study,  and  to  examine 
and  refine  those  grosser  propositions  which  laziness  and  consent  made 
current  in  conversation.  Bayle's*  account  of  Menage  may  also  be 
quoted  as  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  great  subject  of  this  work : — 

**  His  illustrious  friends  erected  a  very  glorious  monument  to  him  in 
the  collection  entitled  Menagiana.  Those  who  judge  of  things  right 
will  confess  that  this  collection  is  very  proper  to  show  the  extent  of 
genius  and  learning  which  was  the  character  of  Menage.  And  I  may 
be  bold  to  say,  that  the  excellent  works  he  published  will  not  disHnguisk 
him  from  other  learned  men  so  advantageously  as  this.  To  publish  books 
of  great  learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses  exceedingly  well 
turned,  is  not  a  common  talent,  I  own ;  neither  is  it  extremely  rare.  It 
is  incomparably  more  difficult  to  find  men  who  can  furnish  discourse 
about  an  infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify  them  a  hun- 
dred ways.  How  many  authors  are  there  who  arn  admired  for  their 
works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learning  that  is  displayed  in  them,  who 
are  not  able  to  sustain  a  conversation.  Those  who  know  Menage  only 
by  his  books  might  think  he  resembled  those  learned  men ;  but  if  you 
show  the  Menagiana,  you  distinguish  him  from  them,  and  make  him 
known  by  a  talent  which  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  man  who  spoke  ofif-hand  a  thousand  good  things. 
His  memory  extended  to  what  was  ancient  and  modem ;  to  the  court 
and  to  the  city;  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  languages;  to  things 
serious  and  things  jocose ;  in  a  word,  to  a  thousand  sorts  of  subjects. 
That  which  appeared  a  trifle  to  some  readers  of  the  Menagiana,  who 
did  not  cousiaer  circumstances,  caused  admiration  in  other  readers, 
who  minded  the  difference  between  what  a  man  speaks  without  pre- 
paration and  that  which  he  prepares  for  the  press.  And,  therefore,  we 
cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  care  which  his  illustrious  friends  took 
to  erect  a  monument  so  capable  of  giving  him  immortal  glory.  They 
were  not  obliged  to  rectify  what  they  had  heard  him  say ;  for,  in  so 
doing,  they  had  not  been  faithful  historians  of  his  conversation." 


*  See  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique.    5th  edition,  tom«  iT«» 
p.  191.  A.—Editor, 
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thoughts  with  great  force,  and  an  elegant  choice  of  lan- 
guage, the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud 
voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.  In  him  were 
united  a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagina- 
tion, which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in 
arguing :  for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best 
for  the  moment.  Extdting  in  his  intellectual  strength  and 
dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  greatest 
sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation; 
and,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in 
showing  his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain  the  wrong 
side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity;  so  that,  when 
there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be 
gathered  from  his  talk ;  though  when  he  was  in  company 
with  a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with 
genuine  fairness;  but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make 
error  permanent  and  pernicious  by  deliberately  writing  it ; 
and,  in  all  his  numerous  works,  he  earnestly  inculcated 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth ;  his  piety  being  con- 
stant, and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samuel  Johnson*,  a  man  whose  talents,, 
acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
more  his  character  is  considered,  the  more  he  will  be  re- 
garded by  the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admira- 
tion and  reverence. 


"  Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  oomplained  that  he  woaM 
not  give  ns  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there  m%ht  be  a  com- 
plete edition.  He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties,  lliat  he  intended 
to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  so ;  and  I  have 
in  my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out,  which  he  entitles 
Hisforia  Studiomm.  I  once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list,  whicli 
there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate ;  for  it  was  written 
down  in  bis  presence  by  this  friend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloady 
and  had  some  of  tbem  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert  with 
whom  it  was  made  out;  and  Johnson,  who  hourd  all  this,  did  not  con- 
tradict it.  But  when  I  showed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and  mentioned 
the  evidence  for  its  exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said,  *  I  was  willing  to 
let  them  go  on  aa  they  pleased,  and  never  interfered.'  Upon  which  I 
read  it  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or  refiise ; 
and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some  other  articles  con- 
firmed by  him  directly,  and,  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made  ad^- 
tions  under  his  sanction."    See  voL  iii.,  p.  323. 
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[N.6.  To  those  which  he  himself  acknowledged  is  added 
acknowL  To  those  which  may  be  fully  beliered  to  be  his  from 
internal  evidence,  is  added  intern,  evid.^ 

1735.     Abridgement  and  translation  of  Lobo*s  Voyage  to  Abys- 
sinia. acknowL 

1738.  Part  of  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarprs  History  of 

the  Council  of  Trent.  acknowL 
[N.B.  As  this  work,  after  some  sheets  were  printed,  suddenly 
stopped,  I   know  not   whether  any  part   of  it   is   now  to   be 
found.] 

FOB  ,THE   GENTLEMAN*8   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Life  of  Father  Paul.  acknowL 

1739.  A  complete  vindication  of  the  Licenser  of  the  Stage  from 

*  I  do  not  here  include  his  Poetical  Works ;  for,  excepting  his  Lati^ 
Translation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  his  London,  and  his  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  imitated  from  Juvenal  5  his  Prologue  on  the  opening  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  his  Irene,  a  Tragedy,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  general  short ;  and  I  have  promised  a  complete  edition 
of  them,*  in  \^'hich  I  shall  with  the  utmost  care  ascertain  their  authen- 
ticity, and  illustrate  them  with  notes  and  various  readings. 


•  This  projected  edition  of  the  Poetical  works  Boswell  does  not  seent 
to  have  executed. — Editor. 
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the  malicious  and  scandalous  aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  authour  of  Gustavus  Vasa*  acknowL 
Marmor  Norfolcierue  :  or,  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophe- 
tical inscription  in  monkish  rhjme,  lately  discovered 
near  Lynne  in  Norfolk :  by  Pkobus  Bbitannicus. 
acknowL 

FOB   THE    GENTL£MAN*S    MAGAZINE. 

Life  of  Boerhaave.  acknowL 

Address  to  the  Reader,  intern,  evid. 

Appeal  to  the  Publick  in  behalf  of  the  Editor,  intern, 

evid. 
Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons ;  a 
plausible  attempt  to  prove  that  an  authour^s  work  may 
be  abridged  without  injuring  his  property.  acknowL 

1740.  FOB   THE   gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake.  acknowL 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake.  acknowL 
Life  of  Philip  Barretier.  acknowL 
Essay  on  Epitaphs.  acknowL 

1741.  FOB  the  gentleman's  magazine. 

Preface,  intern,  evid, 

A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  intro- 
duction.  intern,  evid. 

Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  to  Cromwell  in  1657,  to  assume  the 
Title  of  King  ;  abridged,  methodized  and  digested. 
intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Abbe  Guyon's  Dissertation  on  the  Ama- 
zons, intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on  Dr.  Morin. 

intern,  evid, 

1742.  FOB   THE   gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  acknowL 
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An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Barman.  acknowL 

The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan'^s 
Edition  of  his  Works,  acknowl. 

Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  after- 
wards prefixed  to  the  first  Volume  of  that  Catalogue, 
in  which  the  Latin  Accounts  of  the  Books 'were 
written  by  him.  acknotcL 

Abridgement,  entitled,  Foreign  History,  intern,  etid. 

Essay  on  the  description  of  China,  from  the  French  of  Du 
Halde.  intern,  evid. 

1743.  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's  Medicinal  Dic- 

tionary, intern,  evid. 

FOR    THE    gentleman's    MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of  Debates  in  the 
Senate  of  Lilliput,  from  Nov.  19,  1740,  to  Feb.  23, 
1 742-3,  inclusive.  acknowL 

Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between  Crousaz  and  War- 
burton  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  intern,  evid. 

A  Letter,  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr.  Savage  was 
speedily  to  be  published  by  a  person  who  was 
favoured  with  his  Confidence,  intern,  evid. 

Advertisement  for  Osborne  concerning  the  Harleian  Cata- 
logue, intern,  evid. 

1 744.  Life  of  Richard  Savage.  acknowL 

Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  acknowL 

FOR   THE    gentleman's    MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

1745.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth, 

with  remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.'s  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's) 
Edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  that  Poet.  acknowL 

1747.     Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  addressed 
to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  acknowL 
IV.  z 
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FOR   THE   gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

1748.     Life  of  Roscommon,  acknowl. 

Foreign  History,  November,  intern,  evid. 

FOR  MR.  DODSLEt's  PRECEPTOR. 

Preface,  acknowl. 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Ilermit.  acknowl. 

1750.  The  Rambler,  the  first  Paper  of  which  was  published 
20th  of  March  this  year,  and  the  last  17th  of 
March,  1752,  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Johnson  died.* 
acknowl. 

Letter  in  the  General  Advertiser  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  Piibliek  to  the  Performance  of  Comus,  which 
was  next  day  to  be  acted  at  Drury-Lane  Playhouse 
for  the  Benefit  of  Milton's  Granddaughter,  acknowl. 

Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the 
Moderns  in  his  Paradise  Lost."  acknowl. 

1751      Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany  called  "  The  Student." 

acknoiol. 
Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  John 

Douglas,  acknowledging  his  Fraud  concerning  Milton 

in  terms  of  suitable  Contrition.  acknowL 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 

Lennox's  "  Female  Quixotte."  intern,  evid. 

1753      Dedication  to  John  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  Shakspeare  Illus- 
trated, by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  acknowl. 
During  this  and  the  following  year  he  wrote  and  gave  to 
his  much  loved  friend  Dr.  Bathurst  the  Papers  in  the 
Adventurer,  signed  T.  acknowl. 

1754.     Life    of   Edw.    Cave    in    the    Gentleman's     Magazine. 
acknowl. 

^  This  is  a  mistake.  The  last  number  of  the  Rambler  appeared  on 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  three  days  before  Mrs.  Johnson  died.  See 
vol.  i.,  p.  178. — Malone. 
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1755.  A    Dictionary,   with  a    Grammar  and    History,  of  the 

English  Language,  acknowl. 
An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude 
at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variations  of  the 
Magnetical  Needle,  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations 
at  the  most  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  fi'om  the 
year  1660  to  1760.  acknowl.  This  he  wrote  for  Mr. 
Zachariah  Williams,  an  ingenious  ancient  Welsh 
gentleman,  father  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  whom  he 
for  many  years  kindly  lodged  in  his  house.  It  was 
published  with  a  Translation  into  Italian  by  Signor 
Baretti.  In  a  Copy  of  it  which  he  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  pasted  a  character  of 
the  late  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  plainly  written  by 
Johnson,  intern,  evid, 

■ 

1756.  An  Abridgement  of  his  Dictionary,  acknowl. 

Several  Essays  in  the  Universal  Visiter,  which  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  ascertaining.  All  that  are  marked 
with  two  Asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  al- 
though I  am  confident  from  internal  Evidence,  that 
we  should  except  from  these  "  The  Life  of  Chaucer," 
"Reflections  on  the  State  of  Portugal,'*  and  "An 
Essay  on  Architecture:''  And  from  the  same  evi- 
dence I  am  oonfident  that  he  wrote  "Further 
Thoughts  on  Agriculture,"  and  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  Literature  and  Authours."  The  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  and  added  to  his  "Idler." 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  prefixed  to  a  new  Edition  of 
his  Christian  Morals,  acknowl. 

In  the  Literary  Magazine:  or,UNiyEBSAL  Review,  which 
began  in  January,  1756.    His  Original  Essats  are, 

The  Preliminary  Address,  intern,  evid. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain. 

intern,  evid. 
Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill,  intern,  evid. 
Observations  on  his  Britarmick  Majesty's  Treaties  with 

the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  HesRe 

Cassel.  intern,  evid. 
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Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  intern,  evitl. 
Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  King  of  Prussia,  intern,  evid. 

In  the  same  Magazine  his  Reviews  are  of  the  followinjj 

Books  : 

"  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society." — "  Browne's 
Christian  Morals." — "  Warton's  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  Vol.  I." — **  Hampton's 
Translation  of  Polybius." — "Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Ar- 
guments in  proof  of  a  Deity." — "  Borlase's  History 
of  the  Isles  of  Scilly." — "  Home's  Experiments  ou 
Bleaching." — **  Browne's  History  of  Jamaica." — 
"Hales  on  Distilling  Sea  Waters,  Ventilators  in 
Ships,  and  curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milk." — "  Lucas's 
Essay  on  Waters.'' — "Keith's  Catalogue  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops." — "  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Vol.  XLIX."— "  Miscellanies  by  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son."— "Evans's  Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle 
Colonies  in  America." — "The  Cadet,  a  Military 
Treatise." — "  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  relating 
to  the  present  War  impartially  examined."  intern,  evid, 

"  Mrs.  Lennox's  Translation  of  SuUy's  Memoirs." — 
"  Letter  on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng." — "  Appeal 
to  the  People  concerning  Admiral  Byng." — "  Han- 
way's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on  Tea." — 
Some  further  Particulars  in  Relation  to  the  Case  of 
Admiral  Byng,  by  a  gentleman  of  Oxford."  acknovol. 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  angry  Answer  to 
the  Review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  Johnson  in  the 
same  Collection  made  a  reply  to  it.  acknowl.  This 
is  the  only  instance,  it  is  believed,  when  he  conde- 
scended to  take  notice  of  any  thing  tha4;  had  been 
written  against  him ;  and  here  his  chief  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  sport. 

Dedication  to  the  Eari  of  Rochford  of,  and  Preface  to, 
Mr.  Payne's  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Ditiughts. 
acknowl. 

Introduction  to  the  London  Chronicle,  an  Evening  Paper 
which  still  subsists  with  deserved  credit.  acknowL 

1757,     Speech  on  the  Subject  of  an  address  to  the  Throne  after 
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the  Expedition  to  Rochefort :  delivered  by  one  of 
his  friends  in  some  publick  meeting:  it  is  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1785. 
intern,  evid. 
The  first  two  Paragraphs  of  the  Preface  to  Sir  William 
Chambers's  33esigns  of  Chinese  Buildings,  &c. 
acknowl. 

1758.  The  Idler,  which  began  April  5,  in  this  year,  and  was 

continued  till  April  5,  1760.  acknotoL 
An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  Common  Sol- 
diers was  added  to  it,  when  published  in  Volumes. 
acknowl. 

1 759.  Rasselas  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale,  acknowl. 
Advertisement  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  Idler  against 

certain  persons  who  pirated  those  papers  as  they 
came  out  singly  in  a  news-paper  called  the  Universal 
Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,  intern,  evid. 

For  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox's  English  Version  of  Bru- 
moy. — "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Comedy,"  and 
the  General  Conclusion  of  the  Book,  intern,  evid. 

Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed,  a  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  acknowl. 

Three  Letters  in  the  Gazetteer,  concerning  the  best  plan 
for  Blackfriars  Bridge,  acknowl. 


'O' 


1760.  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession 

to  the  Throne,  intern,  evid. 
Dedication  of  Baretti's  Italian  and  English  Dictionary  to 

the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy-Extraordinary 

from  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Great-Britain,  intern. 

evid. 
Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  Mr.  Tytler's 

acute  and  able  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

acknowl. 
Introduction  to  the   Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for 

Cloathins  the  French  Prisoners,  acknoicl. 

1761.  Preface   to   Bolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

acknowl. 
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Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr.  Gwyn  the  Archi- 
tect's Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Corona- 
tion of  George  III."  acknowL 

1762.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kennedy's 

Complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chronology  un- 
folding the  Scriptures,  Quarto  Edition.  acknowL 
Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artisi's  Exhibition,  m- 
tem,  evid. 

1763.  Character  of  Collins  in  the  Poetical  Calendar,  published  by 

Fawkes  and  Woty.  acknowL 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  the  edition  of 

Roger  Ascham's  English  Works,  published  by  the 

Reverend  Mr.  Rennet.  acknowL 
The   Life   of  Afcham,   also   prefixed   to    that    edition. 

acknowL 
Review  of  Telemachus,  a  Masque,  by  the  Rev.  George 

Graham,  of  Eton  College,  in  the  Critical  Review. 

acknowL 
Dedication  to  the  Queen  of  Mr.  Heole's  Translation  of 

Tasso.  acknowL 
Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imposture  of  the  Cock- 
Lane   Ghost,  published   in  the   News-papers   and 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  acknowL 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Grainger's  "  Sugar  Cane,  a  Poem,"  in 

the  London  Chronicle.  acknoioL 
Review  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  a  Poem,  in  the  Critical 
Review.  acknowL 

1765.  The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  in  eight  volumes,  8vo. 

with  Notes.  acknowL 


1766.  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale,  in  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscel- 

lanies. acknowL 

1767.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  Mr.  Adams's  Treatise  on  the 

Globes.  acknowL 
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1 769.  Character  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  in  the 

London  Chronicle,  acknowl. 

1770.  The  False  Alarm,  acknowl. 

1771.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's 

Islands,  acknowl. 

1772.  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster;  dictated  to  me  for  the  House 

of  Lords,  acknowl. 
Argument  in  Support  of  the  Law  of  Vicious  Intromission ; 
dictated  to  me  for  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
acknowl, 

1773.  Preface    to    Macbean's  "Dictionary   of   Ancient    Geo- 

graphy." acknowl. 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay  Patrons ;  dic- 
tated to  me  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  acknowl. 

1774.  The  Patriot,  acknowl. 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  acknowl. 
Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 

Lennox,  in  Three  Volumes  Quarto,  acknowl. 
Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  English. 

intern,  evid. 
Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and 

Address  of  the  American  Congress,  acknowl. 
Argument  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memis  ;  dictated  to  me  for 

the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland,  acknowl. 
Argument  to  prove  that  the  corporation  of  Stirling  was 

corrupt ;  dictated  to  me  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

acknowl. 

1776.  Argument  in  Support  of  the  Right  of  immediate,  and  per- 

sonal reprehension  from  the  Pulpit;  dictated  to  me. 
acknowl. 
Proposals  for  publishing  an  Analysis  of  the  Scotch  i 
tick   Language,  by  the  Reverend  William 
acknowl. 
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1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr. 
Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  fzcknowL 

Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that  Prelate ;  pre- 
fixed to  those  Works.  acknowL 

Various  Papers  and  Letters  in  Favour  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Dodd«  acknowl, 

1780.  Advertisement  for  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  to  the  Worthy 

Electors  of  the  Borougli  of  Southwark,  acknowL 
The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Da^aes's  Life  of  Gar- 
rick,  acknowl, 

1781.  Prefaces,  Biosrrapliical  and  Critical,  to  the  works  of  the 

most  eminent  English  Poets ;  afterwards  published 
with  the  title  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Poets, 
acknowL 

Argument  on  the  importance  of  the  Registration  of  Deeds ; 
dictated  to  me  for  an  Election  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  acknowL 

On  the  Distinction  between  Tory  and  Whig  ;  dictated 
to  me.  acknowL 

On  Vicarious  Punishments,  and  the  great  Propitiation  for 
the  Sins  of  the  World,  by  Jesus  Christ ;  dictated  to 
me.  acknowL 

Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  an  African  Ne- 
gro, who  claimed  his  Liberty  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  Scotland,  and  obtained  it ;  dictated  to  me. 
acknowL 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  against  the  Society  of  Procurators  in 
Edinburgh,  for  having  inserted  in  his  paper  a 
ludicrous  paragraph  against  them;  demonstrating 
that  it  was  not  an  injurious  Libel ;  dictated  to  me. 
acknowL 

1782.  The  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  Reply,  by  the 

Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  person  at  Edinburgh,  of 
the  name  of  Clarke,  refuting  his  arguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  published  by  Mr.  James 
Macpherson  as  Translations  from  Os^ian.  intern, 
evid. 
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1784.  List  of  the  Authours  of  the  Universal  History,  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum,  and  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  this  year. 
acknowl. 

VARIOUS    YEARS. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  acknowL 

Prayers   and  Meditations,   which  he   delivered    to   the 

Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  enjoining  him  to  publish  them. 

aoknowl. 
Sermons,  left  for  Puhlicaiion   by  John   Taylor,  LL.D. 

Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  given  to  the  World 

by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayes,  A.M.  intern,  evid.^ 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Prose  Works  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  am 
at  liberty  to  mention ;  but  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  which  are  yet  concealed  ; 
and  we  may  add  to  the  account,  the  numerous  Letters  which  he 
wrote,  of  which  a  considerable  part  are  yet  unpublished.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  persons  in  whose  possession  they  are,  will  favour 
the  world  with  them. 

James  Boswell. 


^  To  this  List  of  the  Writiuors  of  Di*.  Johnson,  Mr.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, with  considerable  probability,  suggests  to  me  that  we  may  add 
the  following: 

IN   TUB   GEXTLEHAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

1747.   Lauder's  Proposals  for  printing  the  Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius. 

Vol.  20,  p.  404. 
1750.   Address  to  the  Publick,  concerning  Miss  Williams's  Miscellanies. 

Vol.  20,  p.  428. 
1753.   Preface. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  inserted  in  the  last  page  of 

the  Index. 

IN   THE   LITERARY   MAGAZINE. 

1756.   "Observations  on  the  foregoing  letter;"  i.e.  A  letter  on  the 
American  Colonies.     Vol.  1,  p.  66. — Malone. 
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I. 

VAEIOUS  LETTEES, 

CHIEFLY    FBOM    DB.   JOHNSON   TO   DIFFERENT   PERSONS, 

From  June  26th,  1781,  to  October  IStJi,  1784;  published  by 
Mr.  CroTcer  in  the  first  and  subsequent  editions  of  his 
BoswelVs  "  Life  of  Johnson** 

TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"June  25,  1781. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  You  may  give  the  book  to  Miss  Horneck,  and  I  will  give 

you  another  for  yourself. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  Mrs.  Thrale*s  custom  for  your 
pictures  ;  but,  if  you  please,  I  will  mention  it.  She  cannot  make 
a  pension  out  of  her  jointure. 

'*  I  will  bring  the  papers  myself.  I  am,  Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Reynolds  MSS, 

TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  Bolt  Court,  July  21,  1781. 
"Dearest  Madam, 

"  There  is  in  these  ^papers  f]  such  force  of  comprehen- 
flion,  such  nicety  of  observation,  as  Locke  or  Pascal  might  be 
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proud  of.  This  I  say  with  an  intention  to  have  you  think  I  speak 
my  opinion.  They  cannot,  however,  be  printed  in  their  present 
state.  Many  of  your  notions  seem  not  very  clear  in  your  own 
inind ;  many  are  not  sufficiently  developed  and  expanded  for  the 
common  reader :  the  expression  almost  every  where  wants  to  be 
made  clearer  and  smoother.  You  may,  by  revisal  and  improve- 
ment, make  it  a  very  elegant  work.  I  am,  my  dearest  dear,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Bei/iiolcht  MSS. 

TO  DR.  PATTEN. 

"Sept.  24, 1781. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"It  is  so  long  since  we  passed  any  time  together,  that 
you  may  be  allowed  to  have  forgotten  some  part  of  my  character; 
and  I  know  not  upon  what  other  supposition  I  can  pass  without 
censure  or  complaint  the  ceremony  of  your  address.  Let  me  not 
trifle  time  in  words,  to  which  while  we  speak  or  write  them,  we 
assign  little  meaning.  Whenever  you  favour  me  with  a  letter, 
treat  me  as  one  that  is  glad  of  your  kindness  and  proud  of  your 
esteem. 

*'  The  papers  which  have  been  sent  for  my  perusal  I  am  ready 
to  inspect,  if  you  judge  my  inspection  necessary  or  useful :  but 
indeed,  I  do  not;  for  what  advantage  can  arise  from  it?  A 
dictionary  consists  of  independent  parts,  and  therefore  one  page 
is  not  much  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  It  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  can  give  any  assistance  to  the  author,  and  for  my  own 
interest  I  resign  it  into  your  hands,  and  do  not  suppose  that  I 
>6hall  ever  see  my  name  with  regret  where  you  shall  think  it  proper 
to  be  put. 

"  I  think  it,  however,  my  duty  to  inform  a  writer  who  intends 
me  so  great  an  honour,  that  in  my  opinion  he  would  have  con- 
sulted his  interest  by  dedicating  his  work  to  some  powerful  and 
popular  neighbour,  who  can  give  him  more  than  a  name.  What 
will  the  world  do  but  look  on  and  laugh  when  one  scholar  dedicates 
to  another? 

"  If  I  had  been  consulted  about  this  Lexicon  of  Antiquities 
while  it  was  yet  only  a  design,  I  should  have  recommended  rather 
a  division  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Koman  particulars  into  three 
volumes,  than  a  combination  in  one.  The  Hebrew  part,  at  least, 
I  would  have  wished  to  separate,  as  it  might  be  a  very  popular 
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book,  of  which  the  use  might  be  extended  from  men  of  learning 
down  to  the  English  reader,  and  which  might  become  a  concomi- 
tant to  the  Family  Bible. 

"  When  works  of  a  multifarious  and  extensive  kind  are  under- 
taken in  the  country,  the  necessary  books  are  not  always  known. 
I  remember  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  clergyman,  of  whom, 
when  he  had  published  notes  upon  the  Psalms,  I  inquired  what 
was  his  opinion  of  Hammond's  Commentary,  and  was  answered, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  As  this  gentleman  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  you,  it  needs  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has 
not  heard  of  all  the  proper  books ;  but  unless  he  is  near  some 
library,  I  know  not  how  he  could  peruse  them ;  and  if  he  is  con- 
scious that  his  supellex  is  nimis  angusta,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
delay  his  publication  till  his  deficiencies  may  be  supplied. 

**  It  seems  not  very  candid  to  hint  any  suspicions  of  imperfec- 
tion in  a  work  which  I  have  not  seen,  yet  what  I  have  said  ought 
to  be  excused,  since  I  cannot  but  wish  well  to  a  learned  man,  who 
has  elected  me  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  correspondence  so  valuable  as  yours.  And  I  beg 
that  I  may  not  lose  any  part  of  his  kindness,  which  I  consider 
with  respectful  gratitude.  Of  you,  dear  Sir,  I  entreat  that  you  will 
never  again  forget  for  so  long  a  time  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johkson."  * 

Gent,  Mag, 

JOHNSON  TO  ALLEN,2 

Bolt  Court. 

"  Ashbourne,  November  26,  1781. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  weary  enough  of  the  country  to  think  of  Bolt  Court, 
and  purpose  to  leave  Ashbourne,  where  I  now  am,  in  a  day  or  two, 

^  Dr.  Thomas  Patten  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
A.M.  1736,  D.D.  1754.  He  was  afterwards  Rector  of  Childry,  Berks, 
where  he  died  in  1790.  The  letter  in  the  text  relates  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
Archaeological  Dictionary,  which  was  ultimately  dedicated  to  Johnson. — 
Croker. 

*  Communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham :  who  found  also  in  a 
pocket-book  of  AIlen*s,  memoranda  of  Johnson's  departure  and  return. 
*'  October  15, 1781,  Dr.  Johnson  set  out  about  9  a.m.  to  Oxford ^  Lichfield, 
and  Ashbourne.^'  **  December  11, 1781|  Dr.  Johnson  returned  from  Derby- 
shire." — Croker. 
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and  to  make  my  way  through  Lichfield,  BirmiDgham,  and  Oxford, 
with  what  expedition  I  decently  can,  and  then  we  will  have  a  row 
and  a  dinner,  and  now  and  then  a  dish  of  tea  together. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  the  oysters 
to  Lichfield,  and  I  now  beg  that  you  will  let  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
have  a  guinea  on  my  account. 

"My  health  has  been  but  indifferent,  much  of  the  time  I 
have  been  out,  and  my  journey  has  not  supplied  much  entertain- 
ment. 

"  I  shall  be  at  Lichfield,  I  suppose,  long  enough  to  receive  a 
letter,  and  I  desire  Mrs.  Desmoulins  to  write  immediately  what 
she  knows.  I  wish  to  be  told  about  Frank's  wife  and  child.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

MS.  "S\M.  Johnson.'* 


TO  MR.  BEATNIFFE, 
Recorder  of  Hull. 

**Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  February  14, 1782. 

"  Sir, 

"  Robert  Levett,  with  whom  I  have  been  connected  by  a 
friendship  of  many  years,  died  lately  at  my  house.  His  death 
was  sudden,  and  no  will  has  yet  been  found;  I  therefore  gave 
notice  of  his  death  in  the  papers,  that  an  heir,  if  he  has  any,  may 
appear.  He  has  left  very  little ;  but  of  that  little  his  brother  is 
doubtless  heir,  and  your  friend  may  be  perhaps  his  brother.  I 
have  had  another  application  from  one  who  calls  himself  his 
brother ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  fit  that  the  claimant  should  give 
some  proofs  of  his  relation.  I  would  gladly  know,  from  the 
gentleman  that  thinks  himself  R.  Levett*s  brother, 

"  In  what  year,  and  in  what  parish,  R.  Levett  was  bom  ? 

"  Where  or  how  was  he  educated  ? 

"  What  was  his  early  course  of  life  ? 

**  What  were  the  marks  of  his  person ;  his  stature  ;  the  colour 
of  his  eyes? 

"  Was  he  marked  by  the  small-pox  ? 

"  Had  he  any  impediment  in  his  speech  ? 

"  What  relations  had  he,  and  how  many  are  now  living  ? 

"  His  answer  to  these  questions  will  show  whether  he  knew 
him ;  and  he  may  then  proceed  to  show  that  he  is  his  brother. 


»♦ 
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"  He  may  be  sure,  that  nothing  shall  be  hastily  wasted  or  re- 
moved. I  have  not  looked  into  his  boxes,  but  transferred  that 
business  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  character  above 
suspicion.  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Harwood  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  GASTRELL  AND  MRS.  ASTON. 

"Bolt  Court,  March  30,  1782. 

*' Dearest  Ladies, 

"  The  tenderness  expressed  in  your  kind  letter  makes  me 
think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that  they  who  are  pleased  to  wish 
me  well,  need  not  be  any  longer  particularly  solicitous  about  me. 
I  prevailed  on  my  physician  to  bleed  me  very  copiously,  almost 
against  his  inclination.  However,  he  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  other  hand,  and,  finding  that  I  bore  it  well,  let  the  vein  run 
on.  From  that  time  I  have  mended,  and  hope  I  am  now  well.  I 
went  yesterday  to  church  without  inconvenience,  and  hope  to  go 
to-morrow. 

"  Here  are  great  changes  in  the  great  world ;  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  more  than  you  will  find  in  the  papers.  The  men  have  got  in 
whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  out ;  but  I  hope  they  will  do 
better  than  their  predecessors  ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do  worse. 

"  Spring  seems  now  to  approach,  and  I  feel  its  benefit,  which  I 
hope  will  extend  to  dear  Mrs.  Aston. 

"  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  me,  I  was  at  home  only  by  accident, 
for  I  lived  much  with  Mrs.  Thr'ale,  and  had  all  the  care  from  her 
that  she  could  take  or  could  be  taken.  But  I  have  never  been 
ill  enough  to  want  attendance ;  my  disorder  has  been  rather 
tedious  than  violent ;  rather  irksome  than  painful.  He  needed 
not  have  made  such  a  tragical  representation. 

"  I  am  now  well  enough  to  flatter  myself  with  some  hope  of 
pleasure  from  the  summer.  How  happy  would  it  be  if  we  could 
see  one  another,  and  be  all  tolerably  well !  Let  us  pray  for  one 
another.     I  am,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Pembroke  MSS. 


IV.  A  A 
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TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

<*  April  8,  1782. 

^*'  Dearest  Madam, 

"  Your  work  is  full  of  very  penetrating  meditation,  and 
very  forcible  sentiments.  I  read  it  with  a  full  perception  of  the 
sublime,  with  wonder  and  terror ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  anj  pro- 
fit from  it ;  it  seems  not  bom  to  be  popular. 

^  Your  system  of  the  mental  fabric  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and, 
without  more  attention  than  will  be  willingly  bestowed,  is  unin- 
telligible. The  plans  of  Bumaby  will  be  more  safely  understood, 
and  are  often  charming.  I  was  delighted  with  the  different 
bounty  of  different  ages. 

^*  I  would  make  it  produce  something  if  I  could,  but  I  have  in- 
deed no  hope.  If  a  bookseller  would  buy  it  at  all,  as  it  must  be 
published  without  a  name,  he  would  give  nothing  for  it  worth 
your  acceptance.     I  am,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Reynolds  MSS. 


TO  DR.  HAMILTON.! 

«  Bolt  Court,  June  4, 1783. 
"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Be  pleased  to  excuse  this  application  from  a  stranger 
in  favour  of  one  who  has  very  little  ability  to  speak  for  herself. 
The  unhappy  woman  who  waits  on  you  with  this,  has  been 
known  to  me  many  years.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of 
Leicestersliire,  wlie  by  an  unhappy  marriage  is  reduced  to  solicit 
a  refujje  in  the  workhouse  of  your  parish,  to  which  she  has  a 
claim  by  her  husband's  settlement. 

^  This  and  the  following  notes  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  are  published  from  the  originals  in 
the  possession  of  his  son,  who  obserres  that  they  are  of  no  farther 
interest  than  as  showing  the  goodness  of  Johnson's  heart,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  lie  entered  into  the  cause  and  interests  of  an  individuu  in 
distress,  when  he  was  almost  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death  himself.^- 
Wriqht. 
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"  Her  case  admits  of  little  deliberation ;  she  is  turned  out  of 
her  lodging  into  the  street.  What  my  condition  allows  me  to  do 
for  her  I  have  already  done,  and  having  no  friend,  she  can  have 
recourse  only  to  the  parish.     I  am,  reverend  Sir.  &c., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

MSS. 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

«*  London,  June  25,  1783. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Since  the  papers  have  given  an  account  of  my  illness, 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  give  my  friends  some  account  of  it  my- 
self. 

"  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  this  month  I  per- 
ceived my  speech  taken  from  me.  When  it  was  light  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  such  directions  as  appeared  proper.  Dr.  Heberden 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby  were  called.  Blisters  were  applied,  and  me- 
dicines given.  Before  night  I  began  to  speak  with  some  freedom, 
which  has  been  increasing  ever  since,  so  that  I  have  now  very 
little  impediment  in  my  utterance.  Dr.  Heberden  took  his  leave 
this  morning. 

**  Since  I  received  this  stroke  I  have  in  other  respects  been 
better  than  I  was  before,  and  hope  yet  to  have  a  comfortable 
summer.     Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

"  If  writing  is  not  troublesome,  let  me  know  whether  you  are 
pretty  well,  and  how  you  have  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends.  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Pearson  MSS, 

TO  F.  BARBER. 

"Heale,  Sept.  16,  1783. 
"Dear  Francis, 

"  I  rather  wonder  that  you  have  never  written ;  but  that 
is  now  not  necessary,  for  I  purpose  to  be  with  [you]  on  Thurs- 
day before  dinner.  As  Thursday  is  my  birth-day,  I  would  have 
a  little  dinner  got^  and  woold^haireToa  invite  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
Mrs.  Davis  that  iQMy||iHHf'M^^'*^*HiNW  jpd  Mr.  Allen  and 
Mm.  GardinifrjXjllBli^^^  "*^  ^-^^nson.*' 

He 


..■■«' 
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TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

<*  September  22, 1783. 

'*  Madam, 

'*  That  respect  which  is  always  dae  to  beneficence  makes 
It  fit  that  yon  should  be  informed,  otherwise  than  by  the  papers, 
that,  on  the  6th  of  this  month,  died  your  pensioner,  Anna  Wil- 
liams, of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  she  received  yonr  bounty 
with  gratitude,  and  enjoyed  it  with  propriety.  Yon  perhaps  have 
still  her  prayers. 

"  You  have,  Madam,  the  satisfaction  of  having  alleviated  the 
sufTerings  of  a  woman  of  great  merit,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
Iler  curiosity  was  universal,  her  knowledge  was  very  extensive, 
and  she  sustained  forty  years  of  misery  with  steady  fortitude. 
Thirty  years  and  more  she  had  been  my  companion,  and  her  death 
has  left  me  very  desolate. 

'*  That  I  have  not  written  sooner,  you  may  impute  to  absence, 
to  ill  health,  to  any  thing  rather  than  want  of  regard  to  the  bene- 
factress of  my  departed  friend.  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Montagu  MSS, 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Nov.  10,  1783. 

*'  Dear  Madam, 

"  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has 
sent  mc  an  account,  must  have  very  much  surprised  you.  The 
dtiath  of  a  friend  is  almost  always  unexpected :  we  do  not  love 
tc«  think  of  it,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared  for  its  coming. 
Ale  was,  I  think,  a  religious  man,  and  therefore  that  his  end  was 
happy. 

"  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful  habitation.  Last 
month  died  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years 
in  the  place  of  a  sister :  her  knowledge  was  great,  and  her  conver* 
sation  pleasin<^.     I  now  live  in  cheerless  solitude. 

"  My  two  last  years  have  passed  under  the  pr«       re 
sive  diseases.     1  have  lately  had  the  gout  witn 
But  I  wonderfully  escaped  the  operation  w^''** 
and  am  upon  tlie  whole  restored  to  health  b«» 
tation. 
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"  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us,  we  that  are  left 
must  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at  leaat  pray 
for  one  another ;  and  remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die 
too,  and  prepare  ourselves  diligently  for  the  last  great  trial.  I 
am.  Madam,  yours  affectionately,  &c.  **■  Sam.  Johnson/* 

Pearson  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"  London,  Nov.  29,  1783. 

"Dear  Madam, 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I  have  not 
written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  condo- 
lences and  consolations  are  such  common  and  such  useless  things, 
that  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime  ;  and  my  own  diseases 
occupy  my  mind  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights  are  miserably 
restless,  and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try,  however,  to 
hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired  :  perhaps  the  spring 
and  the  summer  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we 
must  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dispen- 
sations of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or 
let  Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.     I  am,  &c., 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Pearson  3ISS. 


TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"December  23,  1783. 
"  Dearest  Madam, 

"  You  shall  doubtless  be  very  welcome  to  me  on  Christ- 
mas day.  I  shall  not  dine  alone,  but  the  company  will  all  be 
people  whom  we  can  stay  with  or  leave.  I  will  expect  you  at 
three,  if  I  hear  no  more.  I  am  this  day  a  little  better.  I  am, 
dear  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  I  mean,  do  not  be  later  than  three ;  for  as  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
'  "'•ch.  you  cannot  come  too  soon." 
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BOSWELL  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"Edinburgh,  6th  February,  1784, 

*'Mt  dear  Sir, 

**  I  long  exceedingly  to  hear  from  yon.  Sir  William  Forbes 
brought  me  good  accounts  of  you,  and  Mr.  Temple  sent  me  very 
pleasing  intelligence  concerning  the  fair  Palmeria.  But  a  line  or 
two  from  yourself  is  the  next  thing  to  seeing  you* 

My  anxiety  about  Dr.  Johnson  is  truly  great.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  within  these  six  weeks,  written  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  vigour  of  mind.  But  he  complained  sadly  of  the  state  of  his 
health ;  and  I  have  been  informed  since  that  he  is  worse.  I  in- 
tend to  be  in  London  next  month,  chiefly  to  attend  upon  him  with 
respectful  affection.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  a  great 
favour  done  me,  if  you,  who  know  him  so  well,  will  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  particularly  how  he  is. 

I  hope  Mr.  Dilly  conveyed  to  you  my  Letter  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation,  from  the  Author.  I  know  your  political  principles, 
and  indeed  your  settled  system  of  thinking  upon  civil  society  and 
subordination,  to  be  according  to  my  own  heart ;  and  therefore  I 
doubt  not  you  will  approve  of  my  honest  zeal.  But  what  mon- 
trous  effects  of  party  do  we  now  see !  I  am  really  vexed  at  the 
conduct  of  some  of  our  friends. 

^*  Amidst  the  conflict  oiur  friend  of  Fort  Eliot  is  with  much 
propriety  created  a  peer.  But  why,  O  why  did  he  not  obtain  the 
title  of  Baron  Mahogany?  (p.  39.)  Genealogists  and  heralds 
would  have  had  curious  work  of  it  to  explain  and  illustrate  that 
title.  I  ever  am,  with  sincere  regard,  my  dear  Sir,  your  affec- 
tionate humble  servant,  **  James  Boswell.** 

Reynolds  MSS, 

TO  DR.  HAMILTON. 

"  Bolt  Court,  Feb.  11,  1784, 
"  Sir, 

*^My  physicians  endeavour  to  make  me  believe  that  I 
shall  sometime  be  better  qualified  to  receive  visits  from  men  of 
elegance  and  civility  like  yours. 

"  Mrs.  Pelle  shall  wait  upon  you,  and  you  will  judge  what  will 
be  proper  for  you  to  do.  I  once  more  return  you  my  thanks* 
and  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

MSS 
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TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"Bolt  Conrt,  10th  March,  1784. 

"  My  dearest  Love, 

"  I  will  not  suppose  that  it  is  for  want  of  kindness  that 
you  did  not  answer  my  last  letter ;  and  I  therefore  write  again  to 
tell  you  that  I  have,  by  God's  great  mercy,  still  continued  to 
grow  better.  My  asthma  is  seldom  troublesome,  and  my  dropsy 
has  ran  itself  almost  away,  in  a  manner  which  my  physician  says 
is  very  uncommon. 

"  I  have  been  confined  from  the  14th  of  December,  and  shall 
not  soon  venture  abroad ;  but  I  have  this  day  dressed  myself  as  I 
was  before  my  sickness. 

"  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  write,  desire  Mr.  Pearson  to 
let  me  know  how  you  do,  and  how  you  have  passed  this  long 
winter.  I  am  now  not  without  hopes  that  we  shall  once  more 
see  one  another. 

**  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss  Adey,  and  to 
all  my  friends,  particularly  to  Mr.  Pearson.  I  am,  my  dear,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Pearson  MSS, 


TO  MRS.  GASTRELL  AND  MISS  ASTON. 

"  Bolt  Court,  11th  March,  1784. 

"  Dear  Ladies, 

"  The  kind  and  speedy  answer  with  which  you  favoured 
me  to  my  last  letter  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  again  that  my  recovery  advances.  My  disorders  are 
an  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  asthma  gives  me  no  great  trouble 
when  I  am  not  in  motion,  and  the  water  of  the  dropsy  has  passed 
away  in  so  happy  a  manner,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  as  Dr. 
Heberden  declares  himself  not  to  have  known  more  than  four 
times  in  all  his  practice.  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  from 
December  the  14th,  and  shall  not  venture  out  till  the  weather  is 
settled ;  but  I  have  this  day  dressed  myself  as  before  I  became 
ill.  Join  with  me  in  returning  thanks,  and  pray  for  me  that  the 
time  now  granted  me  may  not  be  ill  spent. 

"Let  me  now,  dear  ladies,  have  some  account  of  you.     Tell 
me  how  you  have  endured  this  long  and  sharp  winter,  and  give 
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me  hopes  that  we  may  all  meet  again  with  kindness  and  cheer- 
fulness.    I  am,  dear  ladies,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson," 
Pembroke  MSS. 


TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

«  London,  April  26,  1784. 

"My  dear, 

"  I  write  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  far  reco- 
vered that  on  the  21st  I  went  to  church  to  return  thanks,  after  a 
confinment  of  more  than  four  long  months. 

"  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself  nor  the  physicians  at 
all  expected,  and  is  such  as  that  very  few  examples  have  been 
known  of  the  like.  Join  with  me,  my  dear  love,  in  returning 
thanks  to  God. 

"  Dr.  Vyse  has  been  with  (me)  this  evening  ;  he  tells  me  that 
you  likewise  have  been  much  disordered,  but  that  you  are  now 
better.  I  hope  that  we  shall  some  time  have  a  cheerful  inter- 
view. In  the  mean  time  let  us  pray  for  one  another.  I  am, 
Madam,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Pearson  MSS. 


tt 


TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  Bolt  Court,  30th  April,  1784. 

"  D£AR  Madam, 

"  Mr.  Allen  has  looked  over  the  papers,  and  thinks  that 
one  hundred  copies  will  come  to  five  pounds. 

"  Fifty  will  cost  £4  10«.,  and  five  and  twenty  will  cost  £4  5s, 
It  seems  therefore  scarcely  worth  while  to  print  fewer  than  a 
hundred.  * 

"  Suppose  you  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  £6  10*.,  and, 
without  my  name,  tried  the  sale,  which  may  be  secretly  done. 
You  would  then  see  the  opinion  of  the  public  without  hazard,  if 
nobody  knows  but  I.  If  any  body  else  is  in  the  secret,  you  shall 
not  have  my  consent  to  venture.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most 
affectionate  and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Reynolds  MSS. 
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TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  May  28th,  1784. 

"  Madam, 

"You  do  me  wrong  by  imputing  my  omission  to  any 
captious  punctiliousness.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Sir  Joshua,  and, 
when  I  do  see  him,  I  know  not  how  to  serve  you.  When  I  spoke 
upon  your  affairs  to  him,  at  Christmas,  I  received  no  encourage- 
ment to  speak  again 

"  But  we  shall  never  do  business  by  letters.  We  must  see  one 
another. 

"  I  have  returned  your  papers,  [pp.  83  note,  and  354]  and  am 
glad  that  you  laid  aside  the  thought  of  printing  them.  I  am, 
Madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

JReynolds  MSS, 


TO  DR.  HA^IILTON. 

•'June  2,  1784. 

"SiE, 

"  You  do  everything  that  is  liberal  and  kind.  Mrs.  Pelle 
is  a  bad  manager  for  herself,  but  I  will  employ  a  more  skilful 
agent,  one  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  will  wait  on  you  and  employ 
Pelle's  money  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Gardiner  will  wait 
on  you. 

"  I  return,  you.  Sir,  sincere  thanks  for  your  attention  to  mc.  I 
am  ill,  but  hope  to  come  back  better,  and  to  be  made  better  still 
by  your  conversation.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  "  Sam.  Johxsox." 

MSS. 


BOSWELL  TO  LORD  THURLOW.* 

"  General  Paoli's,  Upper  Seymour  Street, 
Portman  Square,  June  24,  1784. 

'*  Mr  Lord, 

"  Dr.  Samuel    Johnson,  though    wonderfully   recovered 
from  a  complication  of  dangerous  illness,  i"  '  ^ 

and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  vaJ 

'  See  ante,  jk  • 
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sen-ed  long  without  the  benignant  influence  of  a  southern 
climate. 

**  Jt  would  therefore  be  of  very  great  moment  were  he  to  go  to 
Italy  before  winter  sets  in  ;  and  I  know  he  wishes  it  much.  But 
the  objection  is,  tliat  his  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  his  expense,  and  make  it  con- 
venient for  ^r.  Sastres,  an  ingenious  and  worthy  native  of  that 
country,  and  a  teacher  of  Italian  here,  to  accompany  him. 

"  As  I  am  well  assured  of  your  lordship^s  regard  for  Dr.  John- 
son, I  presume,  without  his  knowledge,  so  far  to  indulge  my 
anxious  concern  for  him,  as  to  intrude  upon  your  lordship  with 
this  suggestion,  being  persuaded  that  if  a  representation  of  the 
matter  were  made  to  his  majesty  by  proper  authority,  the  royal 
bounty  would  be  extended  in  a  suitable  manner. 

**  Your  lordship,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  forgive  me  for  taking 
this  liberty.  I  even  flatter  myself  you  will  approve  of  it.  I  am 
to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  Monday  morning,  so  that  if  your  lord- 
ship should  have  any  commands  for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotia- 
tion, you  will  be  pleased  to  send  them  before  that  time.  But 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  wliom  I  have  consulted,  will  be  here, 
and  will  gladly  give  all  attention  to  it.     I  am,  &c., 

Reynolds  MSS,  "  Jambs  Boswbix." 

JOHNSON  TO  DR.  ADAMS. 

"  London,  ]  ]th  June  (July),  1784. 

**DeabSie, 

**  I  am  going  into  StaiTordshire  and  Derbyshire  in  quest 
of  some  relief,  of  which  my  need  is  not  less  than  when  I  was 
treated  at  your  house  with  so  much  tenderness. 

"  I  have  now  received  the  collations  for  Xenophon,  which  I 
have  sent  you  with  the  letters  that  relate  to  them.  I  cannot  at 
present  take  any  part  in  the  work,  but  I  would  rather  pay  for  a 
collation  of  Oppian  than  see  it  neglected ;  for  the  Frenchmen  act 
with  great  liberality.     Let  us  not  fall  below  them. 

"  I  know  not  in  what  state  Dr.  Edwards  left  his  book.  Some 
of  his  emendations  seemed  to  me  to  (be)  irrefragably  certain,  and 
such,  therefore,  as  ought  not  to  be  lost.  His  nde  was  not  (to) 
change  the  text ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  he  has  left  notes  to 
be  subjoined.  As  the  book  is  posthumous,  some  account  of  the 
editor  ought  to  be  given. 
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"  You  have  now  the  whole  process  of  the  correspondence  before 
you.  When  the  prior  is  answered,  let  some  apology  be  made  for 
me. 

"  I  was  forced  to  divide  the  collation,  but  as  it  is  paged,  you 
will  easilv  put  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Be  pleased  to  convey  my  respects  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


TO  DR.  HEBERDEN. 

«*  Lichfield,  13th  October,  1784. 

"  Though  I  doubt  not  but  Dr.  Brocklesby  would  communicate 
to  you  any  incident  in  the  variation  of  my  health  which  appeared 
either  curious  or  important,  yet  I  think  it  time  to  give  you  some 
account  of  myself. 

"  Not  long  after  the  first  great  efflux  of  the  water,  I  attained 
BS  much  vigour  of  limbs  and  freedom  of  breath,  that  without  rest 
or  intermission,  I  went  with  Dr.  Brocklesby  to  the  top  of  the 
painters^  Academy.  This  was  the  greatest  degree  of  health  that 
I  have  obtained,  and  this,  if  it  could  continue,  were  perhaps 
sufficient ;  but  my  breath  soon  failed,  and  my  body  grew  weak. 

"  At  Oxford  (in  June)  I  was  much  distressed  by  shortness  of 
breath,  so  much  that  I  never  attempted  to  scale  the  Library  :  the 
water  gained  upon  me,  but  by  the  use  of  squills  was  in  a  great 
measure  driven  away. 

**  In  July  I  went  to  Lichfield,  and  performed  the  journey  with 
very  little  fatigue  in  the  common  vehicle,  but  found  no  help  from 
my  native  air.  I  then  removed  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  for  some  time  I  was  oppressed  very  heavily  by  the  asthma ; 
and  the  dropsy  had  advanced  so  far,  that  I  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  button  me  at  my  knees.  *  *  * 

"  No  hydropical  humour  has  been  lately  visible.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  my  breath  has  not  continued  as  it  was  at  first,  but  fieitber 
do  I  breathe  with  the  same  angusticB  and  distress  as  before  the 
remission.     The  summary  of  my  state  is  this  : 

"  I  am  deprived,  by  weakness  and  the  asthma,  of  the  power  of 
walking  beyond  a  very  short  space. 

**  I  draw  my  breath  with  difficulty  upon  the  least  eftbrt,  but  not 
with  suffocation  or  pain. 
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*'•  The  dropsy  still  threatens,  but  gives  way  to  medicine. 

**  The  summer  has  passed  without  giving  me  any  strength. 

**  'My  appetite  is,  I  think,  less  keen  than  it  was,  but  not  bo 
abated  as  that  its  decline  can  be  observed  by  any  but  myself. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  think  on  me  sometimes.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhson." 


n. 

MALONE'S  NOTE  ON  CERTAIN  QUOTATIONS.' 

The  words  occur  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me)  in  the  first 
Eclogue  of  Mantuanus,  *'  De  Honesto  Amore,"  &c. 

"  Id  commune  malum  ;  semel  insanivimus  omnes." 

With  the  following  elucidation  of  the  other  saying — Qttos  Deu» 
(it  should  rather  be,  Quern  Jupiter)  vult  perdere,  pn'us  dementat 
Mv.  Boswell  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Kichard  How,  of  Apsley,  in 
Bedfordshire,  as  communicated  to  that  gentleman  by  his  friend, 
^Ir.  John  Pitts,  late  rector  of  Great  Brickhill,  in  Buckingham : 
"  Perhaps  no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever  has  been  more  quoted  than 
tliis.  It  occasionally  falls  even  from  those  who  are  scrupulous 
even  to  pedantry  in  their  Latinity,  and  will  not  admit  a  word  into 
their  compositions  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  first  age. 
The  word  deniento  is  of  no  authority,  either  ae^  verb  active  or 
neuter.  After  a  long  search,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet, 
some  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  found  it  among  the  fragments  of 
Euripides,  in  what  edition  I  do  not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  as 
a  translation  of  a  Greek  Iambic  : 

'Ov  OeoQ  •^eXci  a7ro\i<rai,  Tr/owr*  aTro^pcvat. 

*'  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  handwriting  of  a  suicide  of 
fashion,  Sir  D.  O.,  some  years  ago,  lying  on  the  table  of  the  room 
where  he  had  destroyed  himself.  The  suicide  was  a  man  of 
classical  acquirements  :  he  left  no  other  paper  behind  him.** 

^  See  ante,  p.  124. 
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Another  of  these  proyerbial  sayings, 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim," 

I,  some  years  ago,  in  a  note  on  a  passage  in  *'  The  Merchant  of 
Venice/*  traced  to  its  source.  It  occurs  (with  a  slight  variation) 
in  the  "  Alexandreis  "  of  Philip  Gaultier  (a  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century),  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1558.  Darius  is  the 
person  addressed ; — 

" Quo  tendis  inertem, 

Rex  periture,  fug^am  ?  nescis,  heu !  perdite  nescis 
Quern  fugias :  hostes  incurris  dum  fugis  hostem ; 
Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim." 

The  author  of  this  line  was  first  ascertained  by  Galleottus 
Martins,  who  died  in  1476,  as  is  observed  in  Menagiana,  vol.  iii. 
p.  130,  edit.  1762.  For  an  account  of  Philip  Gaultier,  see  Vossius 
de  Poet.  Latin.,  p.  254,  fol.  1697. 

A  line,  not  less  frequently  quoted  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
was  suggested  for  inquiry,  several  years  ago,  in  a  note  on  "  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece :  " 

*^  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris." 

But  the  author  of  this  verse  has  not,  I  believe,  been  discovered. 
— ^Malone. 


m. 

M ALONE' S  NOTE  EEGARDING  THE  REV. 

JAMES  GOMPTON. 

[P.  145  ante.'\ 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  in  the  year  1775,  when  Dr.  John- 
son visited  France,  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  English 
Benedictine  monks  at  Paris.  One  of  that  botly,  the  Rev.  James 
Compton,  in  the  course  of  some  conversation  with  him  at  that 
time,  asked  him,  if  any  of  them  should  become  converts  to  the 
protestant  faith,  and  should  visit  England,  whether  they  might 
hope  for  a  friendly  reception  from  him :  to  which  he  warmly  re- 
plied, "  that  he  should  receive  such  a  convert  most  cordially." 
In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Compton,  a  few  years 
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afterw  surds,  having  some  doubts  concerning  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  was  induced,  by  reading  the  110th  Number  of 
"  The  Rambler  "  (on  Repentance),  to  consider  the  subject  more 
deeply ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was,  a  determination  to 
become  a  protestant.  With  this  view,  in  the  summer  of  1782,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  from  whence  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  sixth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  and  on  his  arriyal  in 
London,  very  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Bolt  Court,  to  visit  Dr.  Johnson ;  and 
havinor  informed  him  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  England,  for  this  purpose  solicited  his  aid  to  procure  for  him 
an  introduction  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Lowth.  At  the 
time  of  his  first  visit,  Johnson  was  so  much  indisposed,  that  he 
could  allow  him  only  a  short  conversation  of  a  few  minutes ;  but 
he  desired  him  to  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
When  Mr.  Compton  visited  him  a  second  time,  he  was  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  indisposition  ;  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  ;  and  not  only  undertook  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  his  friendly  interposition  had  been  requested,  but 
with  great  kindness  exerted  himself  in  this  gentleman*s  favour, 
with  a  view  to  his  future  subsistence,  and  inunediately  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  present  support. 

Finding  that  the  proposed  introduction  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  from  some  accidental  causes  been  deferred,  lest  Mr. 
Compton,  who  then  lodged  at  Highgate,  should  suppose  himself 
neglected,  he  wrote  him  the  following  note : 

"  October  6,  1782. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  directed  Dr.  Vyse's  letter  to  be  sent  to  you,  that 
you  may  know  the  situation  of  your  business.  Delays  are  inci- 
dent to  all  affairs;  but  there  appears  nothing  in  your  case  of 
either  superciliousness  or  neglect.  Dr.  Vyse  seems  to  wish  you 
well.     I  am,  &c.,  "Sam.  Johnson."* 

^Ir.  Compton  having,  by  Johnson's  advice,  quitted  Highgate, 
and  settled  in  London,  had  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
visiting  his  friend,  and  profiting  by  his  conversation  and  advice. 
Still,  however,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  very  scanty,  Dr. 
Johnson  kindly  promised  to  afford  him  a  decent  maintenance, 
until  by  his  own  exertions  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood ;  which  benevolent  offer  he  accepted,  and  lived  entirely  at 
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Jolinson's  expense  tDl  the  end  of  January,  1783;  in  which 
month,  having  previously  been  introduced  to  Bishop  Lowth,  he 
was  received  into  our  communion  in  St.  James's  parish  church. 
In  the  following  April,  the  place  of  under-master  of  St.  Paul's 
school  having  become  vacant,  his  friendly  protector  did  him  a 
more  essential  service,  by  writing  the  following  letter  in  his 
favour,  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  whom  the  appointment  of 
the  under-master  lay : — 

*'  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  April  19,  1783. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Compton, 
who  now  solicits  your  votes  to  be  elected  under-master  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  I  testify  with  great  sincerity,  that  he  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  of  abilities  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.     I  am,  (fee, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Though  this  testimony  in  Mr.  Compton's  favour  was  not 
attended  with  immediate  success,  yet  Johnson's  kindness  was  not 
without  effect ;  for  his  letter  procured  Mr.  Compton  so  many 
well-wishers  in  the  respectable  company  of  mercers,  that  he  was 
honoured,  by  the  favour  of  several  of  its  members,  with  more 
applications  to  teach  Latin  and  French  than  he  could  find  time 
to  attend  to.  In  1796,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  his  majesty's 
I<Vench  chaplains,  having  accepted  a  living  in  Guernsey,  nominated 
Mr.  Compton  as  his  substitute  at  the  French  chapel  of  St. 
James's;  which  appointment,  in  April,  1811,  he  relinquished  for 
a  better  in  the  French  chapel  at  Bethnal  Green.  By  the  favour 
of  Dr.  Porteus,  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  also 
appointed,  in  1802,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  chsipel  at  St.  James's  ; 
a  station  which  he  still  holds  — Malone. 
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IV. 

MR.  CROKER'S  TREATMENT  OF  MISS 

BURNEY. 

''  On  Monday,  May  26  (1783),  I  found  him  at  tea,  and  the 
celebrated  Miss  Bumey,  the  author  of  *  Evelina '  and  *  Cecilia  * 
with  him."  * 

To  this  simple  statement  of  Boswell,  jVIr.  Croker  appended  a 
note  (1831-1847),  which  did  not  redound  to  his  credit,  and 
which  has  proved  a  scandal  to  those  who  would  preserve  literature 
from  the  intrusion  of  imworthy  personalities.  **  It  was  stated 
and  believed,"  wrote  Mr.  Croker,  "  that  she  was  only  seventeeu, 
when  she  surprised  the  world  by  her  *  Evelina*;  it  now  appears 
that  she  was  near  twenty-seven — an  important  difference."  It 
now  appears,  since,  we  suppose,  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review"  April,  18S8,  reviewing  Madame  d*Arblay*8 
Memoirs  of  her  father.  Dr.  Burney.  In  that  article  Madame 
d'Arblay  was  charged  with  the  deliberate  suppression  of  every 
fact  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  question  of  her  age 
wlien  she  commenced  her  literary  career.  ^*  No  allusion  to  what 
we  had  always  considered  the  most  extraordinary  ingredient  in 
the  story — the  author's  *  age.'  This  induced  us  to  look  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  closely,  when  we  were  additionally  surprised 
to  find  that  every  little  incident  which  could  have  led  to  an 
exact  calculation  of  the  interval  between  the  burning  of  the 
manuscripts  when  the  author  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year, 
and  the  publication  of  *  Evelina'  -in  1778,  and,  in  short,  every 
vine  to  the  date  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  birth,  had  been  curiously 
obliterated"  (p.  110).  This  led  the  reviewer  to  search  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  parish  register  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lynn, 
to  determine  yet  more  accurately  than  his  inferences  could,  the 
age  of  this  lady,  then  (1833)  living.  There  in  the  register  of 
baptisms,  of  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret^s, 
King's  Lynn,  was  found  an  entry,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy. 

^  See  ante,  p.  156. 
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17o2.  St.  Nicholas.  Baptisms. 

July  7.  Frances,  D.  Mr.  Charles  and  Esther  Bumey. 

Rev.  Thomas  Pyle,  Minister. 

This  determines,  of  coarse,  only  the  fact  and  the  date  of  baptism. 
In  all  probability  the  infant  was  about  one  month  old  at  the 
time;  was  born  therefore  before  the  middle  of  June,  1752. 
"  Evelina "  was  published  in  3  vols.  12mo.  in  the  month  of 
January,  1778.  Fanny  Barney,  therefore,  was  twenty -five  years, 
seven  months,  old,  when  her  novel  was  issued  from  the  press. 
But  younger  when  it  was  written.  In  the  Memoirs  of  her 
father,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127,  and  foil.,  there  is  an  amusing  account  of 
negotiations,  first  with  Dodsley,  who  refused  it,  and  then  with 
Lowndes,  who  declared  his  readiness  to  purchase  and  print  it, 
when  it  should  be  finished.  As  the  first  two  volumes  only  were 
in  hand,  a  third  had  to  be  written  before  Lowndes  would  go  to 
press.  The  third  volume  accordingly  was  written  before  the 
year  1777  was  concluded,  and  in  the  early  weeks  of  January, 
1778,  "  Evelina  '*  was  actually  published.  We  flatly  deny  then, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  baptismal  register,  th'lat  Fanny  Bumey 
was  "  near  twenty-seven  "  when  "  Evelina  "  was  published.  She 
was  short  of  twenty-seven  by  nearly  eighteen  months.  This  is 
very  miserable  work,  but  let  Mr.  Croker's  literary  reputation 
bear  the  blame  of  it. 

"Evelina,"  too,  was  a  growth.  After  Fanny  Burney  had 
destroyed  all  her  stories  when  she  was  fifteen,  she  tells  us  that 
another  story  aros^  in  her  mind  and,  so  to  speak,  demanded  to  be 
written ;  which  she  wrote  by  snatches,  nay,  that  she  carried  in 
her  memory  passages  and  incidents  she  had  composed  and 
devised,  till  she  could  find  opportunity  to  write  them  down. 

In  Mrs.  Ellis,  Fanny  Bumey  has  found  one  of  her  ablest  and 
most  sympathetic  defenders.  Herself  a  novelist  of  no  mean 
order,  Mrs.  Ellis  writes  thus  admirably  of  the  growth  of  a  work 
of  fiction  and  imagination  in  the  mind  of  an  author  :  *'  Those  who 
have  written  a  work  of  imagination  alone  can  tell  how  it  grows, 
and  even  they  would  find  it  hard  to  tell.  ^  One  scene  presses  to 
be  written ;  another  must  be  wooed  to  be  won.  This  passage 
flashes  on  the  mind  ;  others  must  be  sought.  It  is  not  unlikely 
Frances  was  telling  herself  this  story  for  years,  while  hemming 
and  stitching.  An  expert  might  say  some  pages  were  written 
by  a  girl,  others  by  a  young  woman.     Some  may  have  been  re- 
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cast  and  others  inserted,  during  the  long  time  she  was  copying 
her  liret  rough  scrawl.  It  is  probable  that  her  diary  from  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  five-and-twenty,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  con- 
tains entries  which  would  confirm  or  disprove  our  conjectures. 
As  a  question  of  art,  it  seems  much  less  surprising  that  any  one 
of  Dr.  Burney*s  daughters  should  know  society  at  seventeen,  than 
that  a  young  woman  of  five-and-twenty  should  write  of  seventeen 
witli  its  own  buoyancy  and  freshness."  ^ 

"  It  was  stated  and  believed,"  says  Iklr.  Croker  in  his  note, 
"that  she  was  only  seventeen,  when  she  surprised  the  world  by 
lior  '  Evelina.'  "  By  whom  was  this  stated  ?  It  is  insinuated, 
of  course,  that  it  proceeded  from  Fanny  Bnmey.  But  there  is 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  either  she  herself,  or  any  of 
her  r(?latives,  ever  gave  this  representation.  "  I  have  not  pre- 
tended," she  writes  in  her  book, "  to  show  the  world  what  it 
actually  ia,  but  what  it  appears  to  a  girl  of  seventeen ;  and  so 
far  as  that  any  girl  who  is  past  seventeen  may  surely  do." 

But  the  animus  of  Mr.  Croker  with  regard  to  Madame  d'Arblay 
is  conspicuous  also  in  another  of  his  notes.  **  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  May  15,  he  (Johnson)  was  in  fine  spirits  at  our  Essex 
Head  Club.  He  told  us,  *  I  dined  yesterday  at  Mr.  6arrick*8, 
with  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More  and  Miss  Fanny  Bumey. 
Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found.'  "  ^  The  note  we  allude 
to  is  as  follows :  "  The  letters  of  these  three  ladies,  post- 
humously published,  have  confirmed  and  indeed  increased  the 
reputation  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  Hannah  More,  while  they  have 
wholly  extinguished  that  of  Madame  d'Arblay ;  but  this  indeed  had 
been  waning  ever  since  her  two  first  novels,  which,  clever  as  they 
were,  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  extraordinary  success  to  the 
strange  misrepresentation,  that  had  been  somehow  made,  of  the 
author's  being  ten  years  younger  than  she  really  was."  The 
latter  part  of  this  statement  has  been  already  confuted,  and  the 
comparison  of  these  three  ladies  hardly  needs  confutation.  For 
one  person  who  knows  and  reads  either  Mrs.  Carter's  works  or 
her  letters,  there  are  scores  who  love  to  read  Madame  D'Arblay's 
"  Diary  and  Letters."  Of  this  book,  in  seven  volumes  8vo.,  two 
large  editions  have  been  sold  ;  and  we  have  heard  of,  though  not 
seen,  a  very  handsome  impression,  with  additional  matter,  pub- 
lished by  another  London  firm.     Lord  Macaulay  in  a  brilliant 

^  Introduction  to  Evelina,  p.  xvii.    London,  188L 
»  Ant^t  p.  200. 
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article  in  the  January  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
1843, — to  which,  it  may  be  surmised,  we  owe  the  flavour  of  this 
note  of  Mr.  Croker's, — passed  a  very  different  judgment  on  the 
merit  and  interest  of  the  Diary.  "  It  is  written,  for  the  most 
part,  in  her  earliest  and  best  manner ;  in  true  woman^s  English, 
clear,  natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  (the  memoirs  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  father,  and  the  *  Diary  *)  are  lying  side  by 
side  before  us,  and  we  never  turn  from  the  Memoirs  to  the  Diary 
without  a  sense  of  relief.  The  difference  is  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  the  atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  fllled 
with  lavender  water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on 
a  fine  morning  of  May.  Both  works  ought  to  be  consulted  by 
every  person  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
literature  and  our  manners.  But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure, 
to  read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task."  Nor  will  it  be 
considered  irrelevant  to  cite  the  opinion  of  another  admirable 
judge.  "  To  be  sure,  I  delight  in  little,  chattering,  gossiping, 
bustling,  consequential  Fanny  Bumey,  and  find  her  very  pleasant 
company,  though  the  book  would  be  all  the  better  if  there  was 
less  ostentation  of  natural  affection  and  less  room  given  to  the 
twaddle  of  ordinary  people  long  ago  deservedly  forgotten.  But 
many  of  her  notices  of  eminent  persons  are  invaluable,  and  as 
good  as  anything  in  Boswell."  *  And  surely  it  is  needless  to  say 
a  single  word  as  to  the  comparative  popularity  of  Mrs.  Hann^ 
More's  letters  and  those  of  Madame  D'Arblay. — Editor, 


V. 

CHURTON^S  REMARKS  ON  BOS  WELLES 

W0RK.2 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Brasen-Nose  College, 
Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks  on  my  work, 
which,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  "  I  have  hitherto  extolled,  and  cordi- 
ally approved :  " — 

*  Lord  Jeffrey  to  Professor  Napier,  Correspondence,  p.  389.    Mac- 
millan,  1879. 

»  See  aw  ^e,  p.  221. 
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"  The  cKief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is  contained  in  the 
Ibllowing  transcript  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  with  his 
concurrence,  I  copied  for  this  purpose ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  merit  or  justness  of  the  remarks,  you  may  be  sure  that  being 
written  to  a  most  intimate  friend,  without  any  intention  that  they 
ever  should  go  further,  they  are  the  genuine  and  undisguised 
sentiments  of  the  writer : — 

"'Jan.  6,  1792. 

"  *  Last  week  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  "  BoswellV 
Johnson,"  with  increasing  esteem  for  the  worthy  author,  and  in- 
creasing veneration  of  the  wonderful  and  excellent  man  who 
is  the  subject  of  it.  The  writer  throws  in,  now  and  then,  very 
properly,  some  serious  religious  reflections ;  but  there  is  one 
remark,  in  my  mind  an  obvious  and  just  one,  which  I  think  he  has 
not  made,  that  Johnson's  "  morbid  melancholy,"  and  constita- 
tional  infirmities,  were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St.  Paul's 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check  intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance ; 
which  the  consciousness  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  awake  as  he 
was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise  have  generated  in  a 
very  culpable  degree.  Another  observation  strikes  me,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  same  natural  indisposition,  and  habitual  sick- 
liness (for  he  says  he  scarcely  passed  one  day  without  pain  after 
liis  twentieth  year),  he  considered  and  repres(S3ted  human  life  as 
a  scene  of  much  greater  misery  than  is  generally  experienced. 
There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with  affliction  all  their  days ; 
and  there  are  those,  no  doubt,  whose  iniquities  rob  them  of  rest; 
but  neither  calamities  nor  crimes,  I  hope  and  believe,  do  so  much 
and  so  generally  abound,  as  to  justify  the  dark  picture  of  life 
which  Johnson's  imagination  designed,  and  his  strong  pencil  de- 
lineated. This  I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for 
what  I  have  experienced,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I 
liad  more  sickness  (I  do  not  say  more  severe,  but  only  more  in 
quantity)  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then  duly 
debility  and  occasional  sickness  were  far  overbalanced  by  in- 
tervenient  days,  and,  perhaps,  weeks  void  of  pain,  and  pverflowing 
with  comfort.  So  that,  in  short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human 
life,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  experience  or  observation,  is 
not  that  state  of  constant  wretchedness  which  Johnson  always 
insisted  it  was  :  which  misrepresentation,  for  such  it  surely  is^ 
his  biographer  has  not  corrected,  I  suppose,  because,  unhappily^ 
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he  has  himself  a  large  portion  of  melancholj  in  his  constitution, 
and  fancied  the  portrait  a  faithful  copy  of  life.' " 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in  his  letter  to 
me: — 

*'I  have  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on  this  subject, 
who  all  seem  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  respecting  life 
with  those  which  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here  spoken 
of  appears  not  consistent  with  fact  and  experience,  so  neither  does 
it  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  Scripture.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  which  at  first  sight  promises  so  much 
to  lend  its  sanction  to  these  dark  and  desponding  notions  as  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  so  oflbcn,  and  so  emphatically,  pro- 
claims the  vanity  of  things  sublunary.  But  the  design  of  this 
whole  book  (as  it  has  been  justly  observed)  is  not  to  put  us  out 
of  conceit  with  life,  but  to  cure  our  vain  expectations  of  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  happiness  in  this  world :  to  convince  us,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  mere  external  enjoyments; 
— and  to  teach  us  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  in  the  hopes  of  a  better 
life.  For  this  is  the  application  of  all :  Let  us  hear,  &c.  xii.  13. 
Not  only  his  duty,  but  his  happiness  too :  For  God,  &c.  v.  14. — 
See  *  Sherlock  on  Providence.' 

"  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  indeed,  and  most  truly,  that 
*  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof: '  and,  therefore, 
wisely  forbids  us  to  increase  our  burden  by  forebodings  of  sorrows : 
but  I  think  it  nowhere  says,  that  even  our  ordinary  afflictions  are 
not  consistent  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  positive  com- 
fort and  satisfaction.  And,  accordingly,  one  whose  sufferings  as 
well  as  merits  were  conspicuous  assures  us,  that  in  proportion 
*■  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abounded  in  them,  so  their  consolation 
also  abounded  by  Christ.*  2  Cor.  i.  5.  It  is  needless  to  cite,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  endless  even  to  refer  to,  the  multitude  of 
passages  in  both  Testaments  holding  out,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, promises  of  blessings,  even  in  this  world,  to  the  faithful 
servants  of  God.  I  will  only  refer  to  St,  Luke,  xviii,  29,  30,  and 
1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  instances  of  great  and  lasting 
bodily  pain,  of  minds  peculiarly  oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of 
severe  temporal  calamities,  from  which  extraordinary  cases  ve 
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surely  sliould  not  form  our  estimate  of  the  general  tei^or  and 
complexion  of  life ;  excluding  these  from  the  accoant,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  well  the  gracious  constitution  of  things  which 
Providence  has  ordained,  as  the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the 
actual  experience  of  individuals,  authorise  the  sincere  Christian  to 
hope  that  his  humble  and  constant  endeavours  to  perform  hia 
duty,  chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with  many  failings,  will  be 
crowned  with  a  greater  degree  of  present  peace,  serenity,  and 
comfort,  than  he  could  reasonably  permit  himself  to  expect,  if  he 
measured  his  views  and  judged  of  life  from  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  oflen  and  energetically  expressed  in  the  memoirs  of 
him,  without  any  animadversion  or  censure  by  his  ingenious  bio- 
grapher. If  he  himself,  upon  reviewing  the  subject,  shall  see  the 
matter  in  this  light,  he  will  in  an  octavo  edition,  which  is  eagerly 
expected,  make  such  additional  remarks  or  corrections  as  he 
shall  judge  fit;  lest  the  impressions  which  these  discouraging 
passages  may  leave  on  the  reader  s  mind  should  in  a  degree 
hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  spirit  and  energy  of  the  work 
tends,  and,  I  hope,  successfully,  to  promote, — pure  morality  and 
true  religion." 

Though  I  have,  in  some  degree,  obviated  any  reflections 
against  my  illustrious  friend^s  dark  views  of  life,  when  considering, 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  his  *'  Rambler  **  and  his  "  Rasselas,** 
I  am  obliged  to  ^Mr.  Churton  for  complying  with  my  request  of 
his  permission  to  insert  his  remarks,  being  conscious  of  the  weight 
of  what  he  judiciously  suggests  as  to  the  melancholy  in  my  own 
constitution.  His  more  pleasing  views  of  life,  I  hope,  are  just, 
Valeant  quantum  valere  possunt.  Mr.  Churton  concludes  his 
letter  to  me  in  these  words : — 

"  Once,  and  once  only,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  yonr 
illustrious  friend  ;  and  as  I  feel  a  particular  regard  for  all  whom 
he  distinguished  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive  much 
pleasure  from  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld,  though  but  tran- 
siently, near  our  college  gate,  one  whose  works  will  for  ever 
delight  and  improve  the  world,  who  was  a  sincere  and  zealous 
son  of  the  church  of  England,  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  an 
ornament  to  human  nature." 

Ilis  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from  himself  of  his 
'*  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,"  and  from  his  friend,  Dr. 
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Townson,  the  venerable  rector  of  MaJpas,  in  Cheshire,  of  his 
"  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,"  together  with  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  that  excellent  person,  who  is  now  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  labours  :  "  Mr.  Boswell  is  not  only  very 
entertaining  in  his  works,  but  they  are  so  replete  with  moral  and 
religious  sentiments,  without  an  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of 
a  contrary  tendency,  that  I  canndt  help  having  a  great  esteem 
for  him ;  and  if  you  think  such  a  trifle  as  a  copy  of  the  Dis- 
courses, ex  dono  authorisj  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  I  should 
be  happy  to  give  him  this  small  testimony  of  my  regard."  Such 
spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation  from  such  men,  without 
any  personal  acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and  en- 
couraging. 


VI. 
ON  CAPTAIN  CARLETON'S  MEMOIRS.' 

These  memoirs  were  first  published  in.  1728  with  this  title: 
"  The  Military  Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton,  from  the 
Dutch  War,  1672,  in  which  he  served,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Illustrating  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able transactions  both  by  Sea  and  Land  during  the  reigns  of 
King  Charles  and  King  James  II.,  hitherto  unobserved  by  all  the 
writers  of  those  times.  Together  with  an  exact  series  of  the 
War  in  Spain  ;  and  a  particular  description  of  the  several  places 
of  the  Author's  residence  in  many  cities,  towns,  and  countries ; 
their  customs,  manners,  &c.  Also  observations  on  the  genius  of 
the  Spaniards  (among  whom  he  continued  some  years  a  prisoner), 
their  monasteries  and  nunneries  (especially  that  fine  one  at 
Montserat),  and  on  their  public  diversions;  more  particularly 
their  famous  bull-feasts.  London.  Printed  for  E.  Symon." 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1743,  with  a  title  almost  as 
copious,  purporting  also  to  contain  an  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  and  other  general  officers,  admirals,  &c.  And  yet 
another  in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  edited  by  Walter  Scott,  with  a 
preface  containing  a  biographical  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Peter- 

^  See  ante,  p.  245. 
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borough.  Scott  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  edition  in 
1728.  The  original  volume  is  dedicated  to  Spencer,  Lord  Wil- 
mington ;  and  in  the  dedication  Carleton  represents  himself  as  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  not  been  one  of  fortune*s  favourites.  In  the 
Notice  to  the  Reader  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Ewelme,  in 
Oxfordshire,  though  no  date  is  there  given,  and  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and 'honourable  family.  **  The  Lord 
Dudley  Carleton,  who  died  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I., 
was  his  great -uncle;  and  in  the  same  reign,  his  father  was  envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  whilst  his  uncle.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
was  Embassador  to  the  States  of  Holland,  men  in  those  days  re- 
spected both  for  their  ability  and  loyalty.*'  In  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Memoirs,  he  tells  us  that  with  many  others  be, 
being  about  twenty  years  of  age,  volunteered  on  board  the 
London,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Sprage,  Vice -Admiral  of  the 
Ked,  when  war  was  proclaimed  with  Holland  in  the  year  1672. 
The  young  volunteer  was  consequently  born  about  the  year  1652, 
and  at  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire. 

These  Memoirs, — are  they  the  work  of  the  alleged  author  ? 
Is  Captain  George  Carleton  their  real  author  ?  or  are  they  one 
of  the  numberless  fabrications  of  De  Foe  ?  which  Lockhart,  in 
a  note  to  his  "Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  iL  p.  172  (first  edition,  1837) 
affirms  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion.  It  is  clear  that  Lord 
Eliot,  when  he  recommended  them  to  Johnson,  believed  them  to  be 
entirely  genuine ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  he  made  a  strange 
blunder  when  he  told  Johnson,  that  Carleton  was  descended  of 
an  ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry ; 
the  siege  having  occurred  in  1689,  while  Carleton  must  have 
been  thirty-five  years  of  age  in  that  year.  Johnson,  after  read- 
ing them  with  eager  attention,  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained 
a  suspicion  of  their  being  a  fabrication  of  De  Foe*s.  Nor  does 
Scott,  in  his  edition  of  these  Memoirs,  1808,  though  he  prefixed 
to  it  a  preface  of  some  length,  utter  a  doubt  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness, or  a  surmise  as  to  De  Foe's  authorship.  Lord  Stanhope, 
in  his  "  War  of  Succession,"  p.  133,  speaks  distinctly  of  Carleton 
as  the  author  of  this  plain,  soldier-like  narrative.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Markland  (in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  2nd  Series,  Vol.  VIE.  p.  10 
and  foil.)  quotes  a  document  supplied  to  him  by  Lord  Stanhope 
from  the  family  papers  of  General  Stanhope,  which,  Mr.  Mazic- 
land  thinks,  establishes  the  identity  of  Captain  Carleton.  Among 
a  list  of  English  officers  taken  prisoners  at  Denia,  1708,  there  is 
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this  item, — "  Of  the  traine  ot  Artillery,  Capt.  Carltone  "  Xsic). 
It  is  in  Wilson's  "  Life  of  De  Foe,"  *  that  these  Memoirs  were 
first  distinctly  claimed  for  De  Foe  by  the  author : — "  Among  the 
productions  of  the  year  1728,  was  a  fictitious  narrative  of  an 
English  officer ;  which,  as  far  as  appears,  has  never  been  claimed 
by  any  writer,  but  has  generally  passed  for  the  production  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  relates.  The  work,  however,  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  writing,  as  the  *■  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and 
it  has  some  passages  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
other  works  of  the  same  wi-iter.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
De  Foe  has  the  best  title  to  the  authorship  :  and  as  such  it 
deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among  his  other  writings."  '*  The 
Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton"  have,  indeed,  all  the 
air  of  verisimilitude  so  conspicuous  in  the  fictitious  narratives  of 
De  Foe, — it  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  attributed 
to  him.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a  Captain  George 
Carleton,  and  he  wrote  what  he  saw  and  experienced  in  a  plain, 
soldierlike  manner,  his  Memoirs  would  bear  the  same  impress  of 
verisimilitude.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  argument  in  a  circle  to 
attribute  them  to  De  Foe,  unless  this  attribution  be  sustained  by 
external  evidence — ^which  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  this 
instance.  We  apprehend,  then,  that  Captain  George  Carleton 
was  a  veritable  person,  and  that  these  Memoirs  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  his  own  pen. — Editor, 


vn. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  DR.    STRAHAN.^ 

George  Stbahan  was  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  William 
Strahan,  the  eminent  printer  and  friend  of  Johnson.  The  eldest 
son,  William,  died  April,  1781,  sincerely  lamented  by  Johnson  (see 
ante,  p.  55),  while  Andrew,  the  third  son,  succeeded  his  father 
as  King's  Printer,  and  sat  for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Johnson  had  not  a  more  sincere  friend  than  William 
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Strahan  the  printer.  It  was  he  who,  confideul  of  Johnsou^s 
latent  oratorical  powers,  endeavoured  to  get  him  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  (See  toI.  ii.  pp.  134-5.)  To  him  Johnson's 
pension  appears  to  have  been  paid,  and  from  time  to  time  he  acted 
as  Johnson's  banker. 

George,  the  second  son,  seems  from  his  boyhood  upward  to 
have  excited  special  interest  in  Johnson's  mind.  Several  letters 
from  Johnson  to  him  at  school  and  college,  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  affectionate  advice,  are  printed  in  the  Appendices  to  the  first 
and  second  volumes.  George  Strahan  was  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  two  celebrated 
brothers.  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Eldon,  and  through  his  long 
life  enjoyed  their  intimate  friendship.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  April,  1771,  and  that  of  D.D.  as  Grand  Compounder, 
June,  1807.  He  was  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  Rector  of 
Kingsdown,  Kent,  Vicar  of  Islington ;  and  died  at  Islington 
May  18, 1824,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  To  his  house  there  John- 
son, in  his  later  years,  oflen  went  to  have  the  benefit  of  good 
air ;  and  Boswell,  when  he  called  on  the  morning  of  May  6, 
1784,  found  Johnson  about  to  start  in  a  coach  to  Strahan's  house 
to  enjoy  once  more  the  fresh  air  of  Islington.  Dr.  Strahan  was 
constantly  with  him  during  his  last  illness ;  and  Boswell  adds 
as  a  commendation,  than  he  "  had  been  always  one  of  his  great 
favourites." 

The  singular  medley  "  Prayers  and  Meditations "  was  pub* 
llshed  not  long  after  Johnson*s  death,  in  the  year  1785,  by  Dr. 
Strahan.  In  the  autumn  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Johnson 
was  for  some  days  the  guest  of  his  old  friend  the  Master  of 
Pembroke.  They  conversed  much  on  the  "  subject  of  prayer, 
and  the  difficulty  of  this  sort  of  composition,"  and  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  Johnson  had  left  Dr.  Adams  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  in  earnest  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  manual  of 
prayers.^ 

For  many  years  of  his  life,  Johnson — as  Dr.  Strahan  says  in 
the  Preface  to  this  publication — had  observed  certain  days  with 
great  solemnity ;  and  had  composed  many  prayers,  and  recorded 
many  of  his  meditations ;  without  any  view,  as  he  assured  Dr. 
Strahan,  to  their  publication.  Afler  his  return  from  this  '  ;| 
we  are  told  by  Strahan  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  re' 

*  See  anti,  p.  287. 
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these  pious  effusions  and  bequeathing  them  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  others.^ 

"Infirmities,  however,  now  growing  &st  upon  him,  he  at 
length  changed  this  design,  and  determined  to  give  the  manu- 
scripts, without  revision,  in  charge  to  me,  as  I  had  long  shared 
his  intimacies,  and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attendant.  Accord- 
ingly, one  morning,  on  my  visiting  him  by  desire  at  an  early 
hour,  he  put  these  papers  into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for 
committing  them  to  the  Press,  and  with  a  promise  to  prepare  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life  to  accompany  them.  But  the  perform- 
ance of  this  promise  also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  de- 
struction of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  afterwards  lamented, 
and  partly  by  that  incurable  sickness  which  soon  ended  in  his 

dissolution. That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never  be 

called  in  question  the  original  manuscript  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford."  ^ 

Such  is  Strahan's  simple,  deliberate,  and  solemn  statement,  made 
a  few  months  after  Johnson^s  death,  while  so  many  of  his  friends 
were  living  to  contradict  it  if  they  chose.  Dr.  Adams,  indeed, 
in  the  September  number  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  1785, 
the  year  after  Johnson  died,  writes  to  contradict  the  representa- 
tion that  he  (Adams)  had  counselled  the  publication  of  this 
volume ;  he  says,  further,  that  had  he  been  consulted  about  it  he 
would  certainly  have  given  his  voice  against*  it :  and  not  only  the 
excellent  Adams,  but  others  would  have  dissuaded  the  publication 
of  such  singular  and,  in  many  respects,  questionable  revelations. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  :  it  is  not  whether  the  publication  of 
these  prayers  and  meditations  was  well  advised,  but  whether  Dr. 
Strahan  as  an  honest  man  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did 
in  giving  them  to  the  world.  We  hold  that  it  was  not  competent 
to  Mr.  Croker  to  question  the  veracity  and  honour  of  Dr.  Strahan 
in  carrying  out  Johnson's  solemn  charge.  "Dr.  Strahan's  con- 
duct in  this  whole  affair  seems  to  me" — Mr.  Croker^ — "to  have 
been  disingenuous,  and  even  culpable  in  the  highest  degree." 
These,  we  apprehend,  are  harsh  and  unjustifiable  words,  which 
come  strangely  and  indefensibly  from  an  editor  who  foisted  into 
Boswell's  text  passages,  sometimes  filling  a  whole  column,  from 
this  culpable  publication.  Strahan's  candour  is  evinced  in  his 
presentL      the  manuscripts  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations  to  the 

•"Stations,  p.  iv.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  v,  vi. 
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Library  of  Pembroke  College.  They  lie  there  to  this  day  foi 
inspection  and  examination.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  they  bear 
traces  of  being  prepared  for  the  press ;  but  every  line  of  them  at- 
tests the  extraordinary  diligence  with  which  Johnson  revised  and 
corrected  them.  No  manuscripts  could  more  loudly  proclaim  that 
he  did  not  mean  them  to  be  destroyed :  he  meant  them  to  be  pre- 
served. Any  man  with  a  conscience  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  very  notion  of  destroying  a  record  which  bore  the  stamp  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  ;  of  groans  and  tears,  of  fervent  hopes  and 
passionate  aspirations.  This  was  solemnly  given  by  Johnson  to 
Strahan  for  publication,  and  whatever  he  might  have  thought  of 
its  revelations,  as  a  man  of  honour  he  had  only  to  fulfil  Johnson's 
solemn  commission. — Editor, 


vul 

JOHNSON^S    CATALOGUE    OF    SCHEMES, 

WITH  BOSWELL^S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  IT. 
Referred  to  at  p.  291  of  the  present  volume. 

"  Divinity. 

'*  A  SMALL  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for  piety ;  the 
hint  taken  fVom  the  directions  in  Morton's  Exercise. 

"Philosophy,  History,  and  Litebatube  in  Gensbal. 

"  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authours,  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present  age.  An  account  of  the  rise  and  im- 
provements of  that  art :  of  the  difierent  opinions  of  authours, 
ancient  and  modern. 

*'  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

"  New  edition  of  Fairfax*s  Translation  of  Tasso,  with  notes, 
glossary,  &c. 

*'  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts  and  old 
editions,  with  various  readings,  conjectures,  remarks  on  his  Ian* 
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guage,  and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest  times 
to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present ;  with  notes  explanatory 
of  castoms,  &c.,  and  references  to  Boccace,  and  other  authours, 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he 
has  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  his  life,  and  an  exact  etymo- 
logical glossary. 

'^  Aristotle*s  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 

"  A  Collection  of  Letters,  translated  from  the  modem  writers 
with  some  account  of  the  seyeral  authours. 

"  Oldham's  Poems,  with  Notes,  historical  and  critical. 

"  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

"  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  with  a  polite  air,  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as  instruct. 

"  History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of 
the  fables,  both  allegorical  and  historical ;  with  references  to  th« 
poets. 

"  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner. 

'^  Aristotle's  Ethics,  an  English  translation  of  them,  with  notes. 

"  Geographical  Dictionary,  &om  the  French. 

"  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into  English,  perhaps 
with  notes.     This  is  done  by  Norris. 

"  A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

"  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  notis  variorum^  in 
the  manner  of  Bmrman. 

**  Tully's  Tusculan  questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

"  Tully's  De  Natnrfi  Deorum,  a  translation  of  those  books. 

"  Benzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be  translated. 

"  Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

"  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe,  containing  an 
account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  literature  ; 
such  as  controversies,  printing,  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent  early  professors  of  all  kinds 
of  learning  in  different  countries. 

"  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical  notes. 

"A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  G      <       s,  < 
guished  by  figures  into  six  degrees  of  value,  wiin  i 

the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

**  A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  autho 
giving  some  account  of  the  writers ;  witili  ** 
and  criticism  upon  styUs  ;  remarks  on  eacb 
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""  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages.  Jan« 
€,  —53. 

''"  A  Dictionary  to  tbe  Common  Prayer,  in  imitation  of  Calmet*s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     March,  — 52. 

""  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like  those  of  Valerius 
Maximus.     Jan.  10, — 53. 

^^  From  iBlian,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  perhaps  from  others. 
Jan.  28th,  — 53. 

'*  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Countries. 

*•  Dictionary  of  Ancient  History  and  Mythology. 

"  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  containing  the 
history  of  learning,  directions  for  editions,  commentaries,  &c. 

^^  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Sentiments,  after  the  manner  of 
Briiyere,  collected  out  of  ancient  authors,  particularly  the  Greek, 
with  Apophthegms. 

^*  Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations  from  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authours. 

^' Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons,  as  well  ef  the  active  as  the 
learned,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

*'  Judgment  of  the  learned  upon  English  authours, 

"  Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue. 

^^  Considerations  upon  the  present  state  of  London. 

*'  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  observations. 

"  Observations  on  the  English  Language,  relating  to  words, 
l)hra.ses,  and  modes  of  Speech. 

'^  Minutiae,  Literarise,  Miscellaneous  reflections,  criticisms, 
emendations,  notes. 

'*  History  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian  Morality,  by  sen- 
tences collected  from  the  moralists  and  fathers. 

"  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  English,  with  notes. 

"Poetry  and  Works  of  Imagination. 

"  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

*'  The  Palace  of  Sloth : — a  vision. 

« 

*'  Coluthus,  to  be  translated. 

"  Prejudice, — a  poetical  essay. 

*'  The  Palace  of  Nonsense, — a  vision." 
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Johnson*s  extraordinary  facility  of  cooiposition,  when  he  shook 
off  his  constitutional  indolence,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to  write, 
is  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  "Poetical 
Review,"  which  I  have  several  times  quoted :  — 

"  While  through  life's  maze  he  sent  a  piercing  view, 
His  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  fraught, 
The  lively  image,  the  deep-searching  thought, 
Slept  in  repose ; — but  when  the  moment  press'd. 
The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  confessed ; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  vigorous  rays, 
And  o'er  the  letter'a  world  diffused  a  blaae  : 
As  womb'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electric  flies, 
And  calmly  o'er  th'  horizon  seems  to  rise ; 
Touch'd  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows, 
And  all  th'  expanse  with  i  ich  effulgence  glows." 

"\Ve  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  exact  precision 
every  production  of  Johnson's  pen.  He  owned  to  me  that  he 
had  written  about  forty  sermons ;  but  as  I  understood  that  he 
had  given  or  sold  them  to  diflferent  persons,  who  were  to  preach 
them  as  their  own,  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
acknowledge  them.  Would  those  who  were  thus  aided  by  him, 
who  are  still  alive,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  are  dead,  fairly 
inform  the  world,  it  would  be  obligingly  gratifying  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  to  which  there  should,  I  think,  now  be  no  objection. 
Two  volumes  of  them,  published  since  his  death,  are  sufficiently 
ascertained ;  see  vol.  iii.  p.  206.  I  have  before  me  in  his 
handwriting  a  fragment  of  twenty  quarto  leaves,  of  a  translation 
into  English  of  Sallust,  De  Bello  Catilinario.  When  it  was  done 
I  have  no  notion  :  but  it  seems  to  have  no  very  superior  merit  to 
mark  it  as  his.  Besides  the  publications  heretofore  mentioned,  I 
am  satisfied,  from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  also  as  genuine  the 
following,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  chronological  care, 
id  me  in  the  course  of  this  work : — 

orations  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons,"  f  pub- 

the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine."     It  is  a  very  in- 

^-  right  of  abridging  an  author's  work,  with- 

?ing  his  property.     This  is  one  of  the 

'^tt*  of  Literature;  and  I  cannot  help 

^  abridging  is  often  exceedingly 

JIaw     .•i/j  should  in  very  few 

nf  Hifficult  and  uncer- 
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tain  discussion,  and  give  an  absolute  security  to  authors  in  the 
property  of  their  labours,  no  abridgment  whaterer  should  be 
permitted  till  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  number  of  years  as 
the  legislature  may  be  pleased  to  fix. 

But,  though  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him,  I  cannot 
allow  that  he  wrote  a  Dedication  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Evangelical  History  Harmonised.**  He 
was  no  croaker^  no  declaimer  against  the  times.  He  would  not 
have  written  **  That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  corrup- 
tion is  not  barely  universal,  is  universally  confessed."  Nor, 
*'*■  Rapine  preys  on  the  public  without  opposition,  and  perjury 
betrays  it  without  inquiry."  Nor  would  he,  to  excite  a  speedy 
reformation,  have  conjured  up  such  phantoms  of  terror  as  these: 
— "  A  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be  in 
vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake ;  we  may  be  deli- 
vered to  our  enemies.*'     This  is  not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  this  Dedication  several  sentences  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  those  of  Johnson.  But  the  imitation 
of  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  his  style,  has  been  so  general, 
that  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  Even  our  newspaper 
writers  aspire  to  it.  In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Edwin,  the 
comedian,  in  "The  Diary'*  of  Nov.  9,  1790,  that  son  of  drollery 
is  thus  described: — ''A  man  who  had  so  often  cheered  the 
sullenness  of  vacancy,  and  suspended  the  approaches  of  sorrow.** 
And  in  "The  Dublin  Evening  Post,**  August  16,  1791,  there  is 
the  following  paragraph: — "It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
in  a  city  like  this,  containing  200,000  people,  there  are  three 
months  in  the  year  during  which  no  place  of  public  amusement  is 
open.  Long  vacation  is  here  a  vacation  fi:om  pleasure,  as  well  as 
business ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  passing  the  listless  evenings 
of  declining  summer,  but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity 
of  a  coffee-house.*' 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify  every  copy  of  verses 
written  by  Johnson,  it  being  my  intention  to  publish  an  authentic 
edition  of  all  his  poetry,  with  notes.      (See  Note,  page  335.) 
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IX. 
JOHNSON^S  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  LOWES.' 

On  Saturday  night,  April  3, 1779,  Boswell  found  Johnson  "  sitting 
in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  with  her  and  one  who,  he  afterwards 
told  me,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  second  Lord  Southwell."  ^  This 
was  Mauritius  Lowe,  whose  ill-starred  birth — the  natural  son  of 
one  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chetwood,  in  a  letter  to  Malone  ("Life 
of  Malone,"  p.  21),  calls  that  right  dishonourable  and  ignoble  peer 
— was  succeeded  by  a  life  which,  from  first  to  last,  seems  to  have 
been  steeped  in  misery  and  distress.  Of  his  father,  the  second  Lord 
Southwell,  Johnson  said  that  he  was  "  the  highest  bred  man  with- 
out insolence  that  I  ever  was  in  company  with :  the  most  qualiticd 
I  ever  saw."  ^  The  brother  of  this  Lord  Southwell,  Mr.  Edmund 
Southwell — a  man  of  wonderful  parts,  of  lively  and  entertaining 
conversation,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  according  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ("Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  405-6) — the  same  autho- 
rity enrols  among  the  distressed  friends  of  Johnson.  On  the 
death  of  the  second  Lord,  1766,  through  the  recommendation  of 
Johnson,  a  small  quarterly  allowance  of  £lO  had  been  grante^l  and 
paid  by  the  third  Lord  Southwell  to  Mauritius  Lowe ;  for  on  the 
death  of  this  peer  in  1780,  Johnson  wrote  to  his  widow  the  letter 
which  Malone  published  in  the  sixth  edition  of  BoswelVs  "  Life,"  * 
and  is  here  reproduced. 


'*T0   THE   RIGHT    HONOURABLE   LADY 

SOUTHWELL,  DUBLIN.* 
"  Madam, 

"Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  condolence  which 
yoiu*  great  loss  must  have  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive  this 
from  one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and  to  whom 

^  Sec  ante,  p.  309.        *  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  373.         *  See  antt,  p.  118. 

*  See  anihy  p.  309. 

*  This  letter  is  printed  from  the  original  in  the  Forster  J^^- 
Sonth  Kensington  Museum. — Editor. 

IV.  C  C 
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your  Ladyship  is  known  only  by  the  reputation  of  your  virtue, 
and  to  whom  your  Lord  was  known  only  by  his  kindness  and 
beneficence. 

*'  Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert  that  piety 
of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illus- 
trious an  example,  and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may  be  still  con- 
tinued by  those  who,  with  his  fortune,  inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall  take  of  in- 
forming your  Ladyship,  that  ^Ir.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your 
late  Lord's  father,  had  by  my  recommendation  to  your  Lord,  a 
(juarterly  allowance  of  ten  pounds,  the  last  of  which,  due  July 
26th,  he  has  not  received ;  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of  his  remit- 
tance, and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26  he  should  have 
received  the  whole  half  year  s  bounty,  when  he  was  struck  with 
the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

"  May  I  presume  to  hope  that  his  want,  his  relation,  and  his 
merit,  which  excited  his  Lordship's  charity,  will  continue  to  have 
the  same  effect  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind,  and  that, 
though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute. 
Your  Ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted  where  it  is 
wanted  more  ;  and  to  a  mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation. 

*'  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 

"  Madam,  your  Ladyship^s 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Saji.  Johnson. 

*'  Boh  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
Sept.  9,  1780." 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Mauritius  Lowe. 
The  first  authentic  information  regarding  him,  is  that  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  students  who  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Cipriani,  and  obtained  at  the  first  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Dec.  11,  1770,  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best  historical  picture.^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  the  spiteful  statement  of  Northcote*  that  he  owed  this 
gold  medal  to  the  partiality  of  the  Italian  gentlemen,  members  of 
the  Academy,  who  voted  for  him  in  order  to  gratify  Baretti,  at 
whose  trial  for  muixler  Lowe  had  been  a  favourable  witness. 

'  Taylor's  Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  i.,  p.  370. 
2  Northcote's  Life  of  Keynolds,  vol.  ii,  p.  143. 
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This  auspicious  commencement  of  a  young  artist*s  career  was 
not  the  prelude  of  happy  achievements.  No  success  such  as  marked 
the  career  of  his  two  fellow  medallists  of  the  same  year,  Bacon 
and  Flaxman,  attended  Lowe's.  Though  he  was  the  first  student 
sent  to  Kome  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  its  travelling  allow- 
ance, he  lost  the  pension  through  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions.^ Not  only  want  of  genius,  then,  but  lack  of  conduct  lay 
at  the  root  of  his  failures.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
however,  he  enjoyed  the  steady,  unfailing  friendship  of  Johnson 
who,  with  his  usual  tenderness  of  heart,  seemed  to  be  drawn 
towards  him  as  the  tide  of  distress  rose  higher  and  higher.  Fre- 
quently Boswell  met  him  at  Bolt  Court,  and  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  where  he  poured  out  his 
sorrows  to  Johnson. 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  1778,  Boswell,  accompanying  Johnson 
in  a  hackney  coach  to  dine  with  General  Paoli,  tells  us,  that  "  we 
stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge  Lane  to  leave  a  letter  with 
good  news  for  a  poor  man  in  distress,"  *  probably  to  tell  Lowe, 
who  lived  at  No.  3,  Hedge  Lane,  that  a  picture  of  his  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Academy.  The  picture  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  1778  as  "an  Allegorical  Design." 
And  in  April,  1783,  a  very  large  canvas  of  high  art  of  poor 
Lowe's,  an  ambitious  scene  from  the  Deluge,  having  been  posi- 
tively rejected,  Johnson  wrote  the  letters  to  Sir  Joshua  and  to 
Barry  which  Boswell  printed  in  his  Life,'  entreating  the  re-con- 
sideration of  his  case.  His  intercession  so  far  prevailed  that  the 
picture,  though  not  catalogued  with  the  other  pictures  of  that 
year,  was  exhibited  by  itself  in  the  Antique-Academy  room,*  to 
the  high  satisfaction  of  Lowe.  But  though  Johnson  commended 
it  as  both  noble  and  probable,  the  execution  of  it  was,  as  North- 
cote  asserts,  execrable  beyond  belief,  and  reports  that  when 
exhibited  it  met  with  universal  condemnation.  In  1782  he  exhi- 
bited the  "  Death  of  Abel,"  and  in  1784,  **  Joseph's  Coat  brought 
to  Jacob."  The  catalogues  of  the  Academy  show  that  in  1785  he 
exhibited  St.  John,  and  1786  Daedalus  and  Icarus.  He  seems  to 
have  attempted  portraits  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a  head  ;  but 
with  what  success  we  know  not.     It  was  generally  at  Johnson's 

^  Taylor's  Life  of  Rej'nolds,  vol.  i.,  p.  337  (n.). 

'  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  325. 

'  See  anU,  p.  139. 

*  Taylor's  Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  ii.,  p.  396. 
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recommendation  that  he  was  thus  employed.  "  There  is  a  certain 
poor  M-retch  of  a  villanons  painter,"  so  Madame  D'Arblay 
records  ^  in  her  most  flippant  manner,  "  one  Mr.  Lowe,  who  is  in 
some  measure  under  Dr.  Johnson*s  protection,  and  whomi,  there- 
fore, he  recommends  to  all  the  people  he  thinks  can  afford  to  sit 
for  their  pictures.  Among  these  he  made  Mr.  Seward  very 
readily  do  so,  and  then  applied  to  Mr.  Crutchley,  who,  after 
sundry  grimaces,  consented  to  go  to  the  painter's ;  where  he 
found  him  in  a  room  with  brats  squalling  and  wrangling,  and  so 
full  of  dirt  and  filth  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  endurance  of  the 
exquisite  Mr.  Crutchley,  who,  poking  three  guineas  into  the 
painter  s  hands,  fled  out  of  the  house,  promising  to  come  again 
some  other  time.'*  Soon  after  this  Lowe  lost  his  protector,  and 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  as  the  lot  of  the  miserable  too  often  is,  he 
died  in  a  poor  lodging-house  in  Westminster,  in  September,  1793. 

Another  mention  of  him,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  Mauritius 
Lowe  and  the  troubled  drama  of  his  life.  In  Johnson*s  Will  we 
find  this  bequest :  **  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  godchildren,  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Mauritius  Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them  one 
hundred  pounds  ....  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  by  and  at 
the  discretion  of  my  executors,  in  the  education  or  settlement  in 
the  world  of  them  my  said  legatees." 

More  than  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Johnson  there  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  "  The  Times,"  November  1,  1855,  a  most 
remarkable  letter  signed  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
John  Forster,  appealinor  impressively  to  the  nation  on  behalf  of 
two  aged  daughters  of  Mauritius  Lowe,  then  stricken  with  penury 
and  threatened  with  absolute  destitution.  One  of  these  was  the 
god-daughter  and  legatee  of  Johnson.  This  interesting  docu- 
ment is  not,  we  believe,  included  as  it  well  might  be,  in  any  of 
the  editions  of  Carlyle's  works;  but  it  richly  deserves  to  be 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  that  often  befalls  much  of  the  matter 
which  fills  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  here  printed  at  full 
length. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 
Sir, 

The  following  document,  and  the  proposal  or  appeal  now 
grounded  on  it,  require  to  be  made  known  to  the  British  pablic> 

^  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41.    Colbnm,  1842. 
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for  which  object  we,  as  the  course  is,  apply  to  the  Editor  of  "The 
Times." 

In  the  month  of  May  last  there  was  presented  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  a  memorial 
on  behalf  of  a  certain  aged  Miss  Lowe  and  her  sister,  which  me- 
morial will  sufficiently  explain  itself,  and  indicate  who  the  Misses 
Lowe  are,  to  those  who  read  it  here : — 

"  The  undersigned  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston a  statement  of  reasons  which  appear  to  thegi  to  constitute, 
on  behalf  of  the  two  aged  surviving  daughters  of  Mauritius  Lowe, 
therein  described,  a  claim  to  such  small  yearly  pension  as  in 
his  Lordship's  judgment  may  consist  with  other  claims  and 
demands  for  the  ensuing  year,  upon  the  fund  appropriate  to 
literature. 

"  In  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  last  Will  is  this  passage, — 

**  *  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  godchildren,  the  son 
and  daughter  df  Mauritius  Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them 
iBlOO  of  my  stock  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  and  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors  in 
the  education  or  settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  said 
legatees.' 

'•  The  Mauritius  Lowe  mentioned  here,  who  was  once  a  man  of 
great  promise  in  his  art,  favourably  known  in  the  Royal  Academy 
and  in  the  world  as  a  man  of  refined  manners  and  real  talent  and 
worth  (though  probably  with  something  of  morbid  or  over-sensitive 
in  his  character),  died  ten  years  after  Johnson  without  fulfilling 
the  high  hopes  entertained  of  him.  The  godson,  or  younger 
Lowe,  mentioned  in  the  will,  who  at  one  time  (1810-13)  appears 
to  have  held  some  small  appointment  in  Barbadoes,  creditably  to 
himself,  but  with  loss  of  health — the  crown  and  consummation  of 
various  other  losses  he  had  met  with — is  also  long  since  dead. 
Of  these  Lowes  and  their  hopes  and  struggles  there  is  now  nothing 
to  be  said.  They  are  sunk  under  the  horizon.  Nor  can  they 
pretend  to  have  any  hold  of  the  world's  memory  except  what  is 
derived  from  the  father's  intimacy  with  Johnson,  of  which  and  of 
Johnson's  helpfulness  and  real  esteem  and  affection  for  the  man 
there  are  still  abundant  proofs,  printed  and  not  printed,  besides 
this  oftheWiU. 

"  But  the  goddaughter  mentioned  in  the  will  has  not  yet  sunk 
under  the  horizon.  She  still  survives  among  us,  a  highly  respect- 
able old  person,  now  in  her  78th  year,  with  all  her  faculties  about 
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her,  living  with  her  younger  sister,  aged  72,  the  only  other 
remnant  of  the  family,  in  a  house  they  have  long  occupied- 
No.  5,  Minerva  Place,  New  Cross,  Deptford — with  numerous 
memorials  of  Johnson  in  their  possession,  which  vividly  bring 
home  to  us  and  present  us  a  still  living  fact,  their  connection  with 
that  great  man.  They  have  lived  there  for  many  years  in  rigorous 
though  not  undignified  poverty,  which  now,  by  some  unforeseen 
occurrences,  threatens  to  become  absolute  indigence  in  these  their 
final  years. 

"  They  are  gentlewomen  in  manners ;  by  all  evidence,  persons 
of  uniformly  unexceptionable  conduct ;  veracity,  sense,  ingenious 
propriety,  noticeable  in  them  both,  to  a  superior  degree.  The 
elder,  especially,  must  have  been  a  graceful  lively  little  woman, 
something  of  a  beauty  in  her  younger  days,  and  by  no  means 
wanting  for  talent.  She  still  recollects  in  a  dim  but  ineffaceable 
manner  the  big,  awful  figure  of  Samuel  Johnson,  to  whom  she 
was  carried  shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  might  lay  his  hand 
on  her  head  and  give  her  his  blessing ;  her  awe  and  terror  very 
great  on  the  occasion.  Both  sisters  are  in  perfect  possession  of 
their  faculties — the  younger  only  is  slightly  hard  of  hearing  ;  the 
elder  (on  whose  head  lay  Johnson^s  hand)  has  still  a  light  step, 
perfectly  erect  carriage,  and  vivacious  memory  and  intellect. 
The  younger,  who  is  of  very  honest  and  somewhat  sterner  fea- 
tures, appears  to  be  the  practical  intellect  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
bably the  practical  hand.  They  are  very  poor,  but  have  taken 
their  poverty  in  a  quiet,  unaffectedly  handsome  manner,  and 
have  still  hope  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  intolerable  want  will 
not  be  permitted  to  overtake  them.  They  have  an.  altogether 
respectable,  or,  we  might  say  (bringing  the  past  and  the 
present  into  contact),  a  touching  and  venerable  air.  There, 
in  their  little  parlour  at  Deptford,  is  the  fir  desk  (capable  of" 
being  rigorously  authenticated  as  such)  upon  which  Samuel 
Johnson  wrote  the  *  English  Dictionary ; '  the  best  dictionary  ever 
written,  say  some. 

"  It  is  in  behalf  of  these  two  women,  of  Johnsons  goddaughter 
fallen  old  and  indigent,  that  we  venture  to  solicit  from  the  Govern- 
ment some  small  public  subvention,  to  screen  their  last  years 
from  the  worst  misery.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  public 
fund  appropriated  for  such  precise  objects,  and  that  their  case 
cannot,  except  in  a  reflex  way,  be  brought  under  the  head  of 
*  literary  pensions ; '  but,  in  a  reflex  way,  it  surely  can  ;  and  we 
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humbly  submit  withal,  that  this  case  of  theirs  is,  in  some  measure, 
a  peculiar  and  unique  one. 

"  Samuel  Johnson  is  such  a  literary  man  as  probably  will  not 
appear  again  in  England  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.  His 
works  and  his  life,  looked  at  well,  have  something  in  them  ot 
heroic,  which  is  of  value  beyond  most  literature,  and  much  beyond 
all  money  and  money's  worth  to  the  nation  which  produced  him. 
That  same  *  English  Dictionary,'  written  on  the  poor  fir  desk 
above  spoken  of,  under  sternly  memorable  circumstances,  is  itself 
a  proud  possession  to  the  English  nation,  and  not  In  the  philo- 
logical point  of  view  alone.  Such  a  dictionary  has  an  architec- 
tonic quality  in  it;  and  for  massive  solidity  of  plan,  manful 
correctness  and  fidelity  of  execution,  luminous  intelligence, 
rugged  honesty  and  greatness  of  mind  pervading  every  part  of 
it,  is  like  no  other.  This,  too,  is  a  Cathedral  of  St.  PauVs, 
after  its  sort;  and  stands  there  for  long  periods,  silently  re- 
minding every  English  soul  of  much  that  is  very  necessary  to 
remember. 

"  Samuel  Johnson  himself  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  grati- 
tude. He  left  no  child  or  representative  of  any  kind  to  claim 
pensions  or  distinctions  from  us ;  and  here,  by  accident,  thrown 
upon  the  waste  seabeach,  is  something  venerably  human  with 
Johnson's  mark  still  legible  upon  it ;  Johnson,  as  it  were,  mutely 
bequeathing  it  to  us,  and  to  what  humanity  and  loyalty  we  have, 
for  the  few  years  that  may  still  be  left.  Our  humble  request, 
in  the  name  of  literature  withal  is,  that  the  English  nation 
will,  in  some  small  adequate  way,  respond  to  this  demand  of 
Johnson's. 

"  Henry  Hallam,  Wilton- crescent. 

"  James  Stephen,  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge. 

**  S.  OxoN,  Cuddesdon  Palace. 

'*  Thomas  Carlyle,  5,  Cheyne-row,  Chelsea. 

"  Alexander  Dyce,  9,  Gray's-inn-square. 

'*  B.  W.  Procter,  32,  Weymouth-street,  Portland-place. 

"  C.  L.  Eastlake,  7,  Fitzroy-square. 

'*  John  Forster,  58,  Lincoln's-inn-fields 

'*  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Albany. 

"  W.  M.  Thackeray,  36,  Onslow-square. 

'*  Alfred  Tennyson,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 

**  A.  W.  FoNBLANQUE,  Board  of  Trade. 
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"  Charles  Dickbks,  Tavistock -house. 

"  E.  BcjLWEB  Lytton,  1,  Park-lane. 

*'  G.  R.  Gleig,  Warwick-square. 

"  Richard  Owen,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

*^  Rod.  E.  Murchison,  Belgrave-square. 

"B.  Disraeli,  Grosvenor-gate. 

*'  H.  H.  MiLMAN,  Deanery,  St.  Paul's." 

To  this  memorial  his  Lordship  made  answer,  with  great  cour- 
tesy and  without  undue  delay,  that  the  fund  set  apart  for 
encouragement  of  literature  could  not  be  meddled  with  for  a 
pension  to  the  goddaughter  of  Johnson ;  but  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  his  Lordship,  from  some  other  fund, 
had  made  her  a  donation  of  £100.  Which  siun  of  .£100  was 
accordingly  paid  to  Miss  Lowe  in  June  last — a  very  welcome  gift 
and  help^all  that  the  Prime  Minister  could  do  in  this  matter, 
and,  unfortunately,  only  about  the  fifth  part  of  what  it  was,  and 
is,  indispensable  to  get  done. 

It  was  still  hoped  that  the  last  resource  of  an  appeal  to  the 
public  might  be  avoided  ;  that  there  might  be  other  Govern- 
ment helps,  minute  charitable  funds,  adequate  to  this  small 
emergency.  And  new  endeavours  were  accordingly  made  in 
that  direction,  and  new  expectations  entertained ;  but  these  like- 
wise have  all  proved  ineffectual :  and  the  resulting  fact  now  is, 
that  there  is  still  needed  something  like  an  annuity  of  £30  for 
the  joint  lives  of  these  two  aged  persons ;  that,  strictly  computing 
what  pittances  certain  and  precarious  they  already  have,  and 
what  they  still  want,  their  case  cannot  be  satisfactorily  left  on 
lower  terms — that  is  to  say,  about  £400,  to  purchase  such  an 
annuity,  is  still  needed  for  them. 

If  the  thing  is  half  as  English  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  a  small 
pecuniary  result  of  that  kind  is  not  doubtful,  now  when  the  appli- 
cation is  once  made.  At  all  events,  as  the  English  Government 
is  not  able  to  do  this  thing,  we  are  now  bound  to  apprise  the 
English  nation  of  it,  and  to  ask  the  English  nation  in  its  miscel- 
laneous capacity — Are  you  willing  to  do  it  ? 

Messrs.  Coutts,  bankers,  will  receive  subscriptions  from  such  as 
feel  that  this  is  a  valid  call  upon  English  beneficence ;  and  we 
have  too  much  reverence  for  Samuel  Johnson,  and  for  the  present 
generation  of  his  countrymen,  to  use  any  soliciting  or  ignoble 
pressure  on  the  occasion.     So  soon  as  the  requisite  amount  has 
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come  in,  the  subscriptions  will  cease ;  of  which  due  notice  will 
be  given. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  Cabltle. 
Charles  Dickens. 
John  Fobsteb. 
AthensB-am  Club,  Oct.  31  [1855]. 

This  appeal  was  not  fruitless.  The  list  of  contributors  in- 
cluded the  names  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  in  literature,  in 
science,  and  in  political  life.  Enough  was  raised  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  £38  on  the  joint  lives  of  these  ladies.  The  annuity 
ceased  at  the  death  of  the  younger  of  the  two,  Frances  Meliora, 
February  6,  1866.  The  elder  was  Ann  Elizabeth,  the  god- 
daughter of  Johnson:  she  died  January  15,  1860.  The  annual 
payment  of  £38  was  also  supplemented  by  a  grant  of  £5  yearly 
from  a  renowned  admirer  of  Turner,  who,  learning  that  it  was 
Mauritius  Lowe  who  first  recognized,  encouraged,  and  befriended 
the  genius  of  Turner,  lying  hid  from  the  eye  of  the  world  under 
the  obscure  guise  of  a  barber's  apprentice,  desired  thus  to  show 
respect  for  the  insight  he  had  displayed  and  the  charity  he  had 
exercised.  Let  the  memory  of  this  good  deed  of  Lowe's  fall  like 
a  gleam  of  glory  from  the  immortal  fame  of  Turner  on  the  obscure, 
forgotten  name  of  the  poor  painter. 

The  fir  table,  so  pathetically  mentioned  in  the  memorial,  the 
treasured  ornament  of  the  little  parlour  of  the  modest  house, 
5,  Minerva  Place,  New  Cross,  Deptford,  was  bequeathed  by  the 
elder  of  these  ladies  to  the  Reverend  Augustus  Kerr  Bozzi  Gran- 
\411e,  now  Vicar  of  St.  Edmund's,  Durham.  Mr.  Granville  from 
1845  to  1868  was  the  Vicar  of  St.  James',  Hatcham,  intimately 
knew  the  Misses  Lowe,  attended  their  deathbeds,  and  finally  read 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  successively  over  the 
remains  of  these  sisters  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  Nunheadr 
The  visitor  to  the  Library  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  will  see 
the  venerable  fir  table  on  which  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary, 
placed  in  that  befitting  home  by  the  pious  care  of  Mr.  Granville. 
— Editor, 
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X. 

NARRATIVE 

OF  WHAT  PASSED  IN  THE  VISITS  PAID  BY  J.  BOOLE  TO 

DR.  JOHNSOX  IN  HIS  LAST  ILLNESS,  THREE 

WEEKS  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH. 

(European  Magazine,  September,  1799,  vol.  xxxvi.) 

Saturday,  Nov,  20,  1784. — This  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  found  very  ill 
and  in  great  dejection  of  spirits.  We  had  a  most  affecting  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  which  he  exhorted  me, 
with  the  greatest  warmth  of  kindness,  to  attend  closely  to  every 
religious  duty,  and  particularly  enforced  the  obligation  of  private 
prayer  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  He  desired  me  to  stay  that 
niglit  and  join  in  prayer  with  him ;  adding,  that  he  always  went 
to  prayer  every  night  with  his  man  Francis.  He  conjured  me  to 
read  and  meditate  upon  the  Bible,  and  not  to  throw  it  aside  for  a 
]>Iay  or  a  novel.  He  said  he  had  himself  lived  in  great  negligence 
of  religion  and  worship  for  forty  years ;  that  he  had  neglected  to 
read  his  Bible,  and  had  often  reflected  what  he  could  hereafter 
say  when  he  should  be  asked  why  he  had  not  read  it.  He  begged 
me  repeatedly  to  let  his  present  situation  have  due  effect  upon 
nie  ;  and  advised  me,  when  I  got  home,  to  note  down  in  writing 
what  had  passed  between  us,  adding,  that  what  a  man  writes  in 
that  manner  dwells  upon  his  mind.  He  said  many  things  that  I 
cannot  now  recollect,  but  all  delivered  with  the  utmost  fervour  of 
religious  zeal  and  personal  affection.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  his  servant  Francis  came  up  stairs :  he  then  said  we 
would  all  go  to  prayers,  and,  desiring  me  to  kneel  down  by  his 
bed-side,  he  repeated  several  prayers  with  great  devotion.  I  then 
took  my  leave.  He  then  pressed  me  to  think  of  all  he  had  said, 
and  to  commit  it  to  writing.  I  assured  him  I  would.  He  seized 
my  band  with  much  warmth,  and  repeated,  "  Promise  me  yon  will 
do  it :  "  on  which  we  parted,  and  I  engaged  to  see  him  next 
(lay. 

Sunday,  Xov.  21. — About  noon  I  again  visited  him ;  found  him 
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rather  better  and  easier,  his  spirits  more  raised,  and  his  conver- 
sation more  disposed  to  general  subjects.  When  I  came  in,  he 
asked  if  I  had  done  what  he  desired  (meaning  the  noting  dowa 
what  passed  the  day  before)  ;  and  upon  my  saying  that  I  had,  he 
pressed  my  hand,  and  said  earnestly,  "Thank  you.'*  Our  dis- 
course then  grew  more  cheerful.  He  told  me,  with  apparent 
pleasure,  that  he  heard  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  ordered  "  Tlie 
Jlambler  "  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian  language,  and  that  a 
V  copy  would  be  sent  him.  Before  we  parted,  he  put  into  my  hands- 
a  little  book,  by  Fleetwood,  on  the  Sacrament,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
by  recommending  it  to  a  young  student  there. 

Monday^  Nov,  22. — Visited  the  Doctor :  found  him  seemingly 
better  of  his  complaints,  but  extremely  low  and  dejected.  I  sat 
by  him  till  he  fell  asleep,  and  soon  after  left  him,  as  he  seemed 
little  disposed  to  talk  ;  and,  on  my  going  away,  he  said,  empha- 
tically, *'  I  am  very  poorly  indeed  !  " 

Tuesday,  Nov.  23. — Called  about  eleven  :  the  Doctor  not  up  : 
Mrs.  Gardiner  in  the  dining-room  :  the  Doctor  soon  came  to  us, 
and  seemed  more  cheerful  than  the  day  before.  He  spoke  of  hi» 
design  to  invite  a  Mrs.  Hall  *  to  be  with  him,  and  to  offer  her 
Mrs.  Williams's  room.  Called  a&^ain  about  three :  found  him 
quite  oppressed  with  company  that  morning,  therefore  left  him 
directly. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  24. — Called  about  seven  in  the  evening : 
found  him  very  ill  and  very  low  indeed.  He  said  a  thought 
had  struck  him  that  his  rapid  decline  of  health  and  strength 
might  be  partly  owing  to  the  town  air,  and  spoke  of  getting  a 
lodging  at  Islington.  I  sat  with  him  till  past  nine,  and  then  took 
my  leave. 

Thursday,  Nov.  25. — About  three  in  the  afternoon  was  told 
that  he  had  desired  that  day  to  see  no  company.  In  the  evening, 
about  eight,  called  with  Mr.  Nicol,  and,  to  our  great  surprise, 
we  found  him  then  setting  out  for  Islington,  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strahan's.  He  could  scarce  speak.  We  went  with  him  down 
the  court  to  the  coach.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  servant 
Frank  and  Mr.  Lowe  the  painter.  I  offered  myself  to  go  with 
him,  but  he  declined  it. 

Friday,  Nov.  26 — Called  at  his  house  about  eleven  :  heard  he 

'  Sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.— Cromer. 
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M'a«  riiMcli  better,  and  ha^l  a  Vjetter  night  than  he  had  known  a 
j^reat  while,  ami  wa.s  expected  home  that  dav.  Called  again  in 
the  afternoon — not  S4i  well  ad  he  was,  nor  expected  home  that 
night, 

Saturday^  Xov.  27. — Called  again  about  noon  :  heard  he  was 
much  wone :  went  immediatelj  to  Islington,  where  I  found  him 
extremely  bad,  and  scarce  able  to  speak,  with  the  asthma.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Mrs.  Strahan,  were 
with  him.  Observing  that  we  said  little,  he  desired  that  we  would 
iKit  constrain  ourselves,  though  he  was  not  able  to  talk  with  us. 
^rtm  after  Ijc  said  he  had  something  to  Ray  to  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
ifu  which  we  immerliatoly  went  down  into  the  parlour.  Sir  John 
sorin  fdllowed  ii.s,  and  said  he  had  been  speakiug  about  his  will. 
Sir  John  startefl  the  idea  of  proposing  to  him  to  make  it  on  the 
K{K)t ;  that  Sir  John  fihould  dictate  it,  and  that  I  should  write  it 
lie  went  up  to  propose  it,  and  soon  came  down  with  the  Doctors 
acceiitance.  The  will  was  then  begun;  but  before  we  proceeded 
far,  it  being  necessary,  on  account  of  some  alteration,  to  begin 
again,  Sir  John  asked  the  Doctor  whether  he  would  choose  to  mdce 
any  inti*(xluctory  declaration  respecting  his  faith.  The  Doctor 
said  he  would.  Sir  John  further  asked  if  he  would  make  any  de- 
claration of  his  being  of  the  Church  of  England:  to  which  the 
Doctor  said  "'No!*'  but,  taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  on  a  paper  the 
following  words,  wliicli  he  delivered  to  Sir  John,  desiring  him  to 
ke(^p  it : — "  I  conuuit  to  the  infinite  mercies  of  Almighty  God  my 
soul,  polluted  with  many  sins  ;  but  purified,  I  trust,  with  repen- 
tance; and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.**  While  he  was  at  Mr. 
Struhan's,  ]3r.  Brocklcsby  came  in,  and  Dr.  Johnson  put  the  ques- 
tion to  liim,  whether  he  thought  he  could  live  six  weeks  ?  to  which 
Dr.  Hrocklesby  returned  a  very  doubtful  answer,  and  soon  left  us. 
After  dinner  the  will  was  finished,  and  about  six  we  came  to  town 
in  Sir  tJohn  Hawkinses  carriage;  Sir  John, Dr.  Johnson, Mr.  Ry- 
land  (who  came  in  after  dinner),  and  myself.  The  Doctor  ap- 
])carc(i  nnich  better  in  the  way  home,  and  talked  pretty  cheer- 
fully. Sir  John  took  leave  of  us  at  the  end  of  Bolt  Court,  and 
Mr.  llyland  and  myself  went  to  his  house  with  the  Doctor,  who 
Ix'iran  to  grow  very  ill  again.  Mr.  Ryland  soon  left  us,  and  I  re- 
UKiincd  with  the  Doctor  till  Mr.  Sastres  came  in.  We  stayed 
with  him  about  an  hour,  when  wc  left  him  on  his  saying  he  had 
some  business  to  do.  Mr.  Sastres  and  myself  went  together  home- 
wards, discoursing  on  the  dangerous  state  of  our  friend,  when  i^ 
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was  resolved  that  Mr.  Sastres  should  write  to  Dr.  Ileberden  ;  but 
going  to  his  house  that  night,  he  fortunately  found  him  at  home, 
and  he  promised  to  be  with  Dr.  Johnson  next  morning. 

Sunday,  Nov,  28. — Went  to  Dr.  Johnson's  about  two  o'clock : 
met  Mrs.  Hoole  coming  from  thence,  as  he  was  asleep :  took  her 
back  with  me :  found  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  him.  The  Doctor's 
conversation  tolerably  cheerful.  Sir  John  reminded  him  that  ho 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  some  small  memorials  to  his 
friends,  particularly  a  Polyglot  Bible  to  Mr.  Langton  ;  and  asked 
if  they  should  add  the  codicil  then.  The  Doctor  replied,  "  he 
had  forty  things  to  add,  but  could  not  do  it  at  that  time.**  Sir 
John  then  took  his  leave.  Mr.  Sastres  came  next  into  the 
dining-room,  where  I  was  with  Mrs.  Hoole.  Dr.  Johnson  hear- 
ing that  Mrs.  Hoole  was  in  the  next  room,  desired  to  see  her. 
He  received  her  with  great  affection,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
said  nearly  these  words ; — "  I  feel  great  tenderness  for  you : 
think  of  the  situation  in  which  you  see  me,  profit  by  it,  and  God 
Almighty  keep  you  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  Amen."  He  then 
asked  if  we  would  both  stay  and  dine  with  him.  Mrs.  Hoole 
said  she  could  not;  but  I  agreed  to  stay.  V\Hm  my  sayirijf  tr>  the 
Doctor  that  Dr.  Jfeberden  would  V>e  with  him  that  mf>minjr,  his 
answer  was,  "  God  has  called  me,  and  Dr.  Hebcrden  comes  too 
late."  Soon  after  this  Dr.  HahanUttt  ittutu*.  While  he  wtm  there, 
we  heard  them,  from  the  otbiff  nnrnt^  Ut  ennutnt  iVinnotirHe,  and 
found  that  they  were  talking  over  ilm  affair^  of  the  K — a  and 

C n*.     We  overheard  Dr,  \M>*!rtUtt%  «ay,  **  All  you  d'ui  wa« 

extremely  proper."  After  I>r.  lUt\i*(riU^i  warn  ^or*e,  Mr,  K*uitre» 
and  I  returned  into  the  chaiiiber,  J>f.  *UtUmtm  i*4tm\)Wmtti\  this 
day  that  sleep  had  powerful  <UmmUm  oftr  hm^  that  he  waked 
with  great  difficulty,  and  that  probably  Ut^  ttU^mUi  no  tAfin  tntfn  of 
these  paroxysms.  Afterwards  he  ^i  il^^t  Im(  \^/\t^A  \nt  tU^ti^t 
was  the  effect  of  opium  taken  fiow«  da^*  ^M^ff*^^  wUu'h  nn^\ti 
not  be    worked   off.       We  dined    i/^^^Mih^—iJ^m   i>*M'i/jr,   h\r» 

stres,  Mrs.  Davies,  and  myself.     Hm  hAm.  #  4^*iA^  ^*ttA  4msi*fr 

I  aeeming  appetite,  but    appeai-JAig  /i*»^Va'  Uf^mi*^*i ;    m^i 

d  unnecessary  and  frivolous  ^jw4j«94;>mm^^  ^  ^j  ;^</  '4iM$t 

d>eth, — "Question  am'u^A^   k'm.^      H^   y*^h*^4 

"Hplioation  mode  fvr  4Ui  iw-^v****.-  v^  Ihi  jii-«W/«j, 
T.  HoqU. 
IT  <rf  tUe  nr«u^  iv>*'  '; . .     f  t^^vu  t^z  ^^ 
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iinuiediatcly  after  dinner,  and  we  soon  went,  at  his  desire  (Mr. 
Sastrcs  and  myself)  and  sat  with  him  till  tea.  He  said  little,  but 
dozed  at  times.  At  six  he  ordei*ed  tea  for  us,  and  we  went  out 
to  drink  it  with  Mrs.  Davies ;  but  the  Doctor  drank  none.  The 
llcv.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ashbourne,  came  soon  afber  and  Dr.  John- 
son desired  our  attendance  at  prayers,  which  were  read  by  Dr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Ryland  came  and  sat  some  time  with  him:  he 
thought  him  much  better.  Mr.  Sastres  and  I  continued  with  him 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  when  he  exhorted  Mr.  Sastres  in 
nearly  these  words  : — "  There  is  no  one  who  has  shown  me  more 
attention  than  you  have  done,  and  it  is  now  right  you  should 
claim  some  attention  from  me.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  are 
to  struggle  through  life  :  you  are  in  a  profession  that  I  dare  say 
you  will  exercise  with  great  fidelity  and  innocence ;  but  let  me 
exhort  you  always  to  think  of  my  situation,  which  must  one  day 
be  yours :  always  remember  that  life  is  short,  and  that  eternity 
never  ends !  I  say  nothing  of  your  religion ;  for  if  you  con- 
scientiously keep  to  it,  I  have  little  doubt  but  you  may  be  saved: 
if  you  read  the  controversy,  I  think  we  have  the  right  on  our 
side ;  but  if  you  do  not  read  it,  be  not  persuaded  from  any 
worldly  consideration,  to  alter  the  religion  in  which  you  were 
educated  :  change  not,  but  from  conviction  of  reason."  He  then 
most  strongly  enforced  the  motives  of  virtue  and  piety  from  the 
consideration  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and 
•concluded  with,  "Remember  all  this,  and  God  bless  you! 
AVrite  down  what  I  have  said — I  think  you  are  the  third  person 
I  have  bid  do  this.*'  ^  At  ten  o^clock  he  dismissed  us,  thanking 
us  for  a  visit  which  he  said  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant 
for  us. 

Monday^  Nov.  29. — Called  with  my  son  about  eleven :  saw  the 
Doctor,  who  said,  "  You  must  not  now  stay ; "  but  as  we  were 
going  away,  he  said,  "I  will  get  Mr.  Iloole  to  come  next  Wed- 
nesday and  read  the  Litany  to  me,  and  do  you  and  Mrs.  Hoole 
come  with  him."  He  appeared  very  ill.  Returning  from  the 
city,  I  called  again  to  inquire,  and  heard  that  Dr.  Butter  was 
with  him.  In  the  evening,  about  eight,  called  again,  and  just 
saw  him ;  but  did  not  stay,  as  Mr.  Langton  was  with  him  on 
business.     I  met  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  going  away. 

Tuesday,  Nov,  30. — Called  twice  this  morning,  but  did  not  see 

^  The  other  two  were  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  myself. — J,  Hade, 
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Liiu :  he  was  much  the  same.  In  the  evening,  between  six  and 
seven,  went  to  his  house :  found  there  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Sastres, 
and  Mr.  Ryland ;  the  Doctor  being  asleep  in  the  chamber,  we 
went  all  to  tea  and  coffee ;  when  the  Doctor  came  in  to  us  rather 
cheerful,  and  entering  said,  *'  Dear  gentlemen,  how  do  you  do  ?  " 
He  drank  coffee,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  said  that 
he  recollected  a  poem  of  his,  made  some  years  ago  on  a  young 
gentleman  coming  of  age.  He  repeated  the  whole  with  great 
spirit :  it  consisted  of  about  iifteen  or  sixteen  stanzas  of  four 
lines,  in  alternate  rhyme.  He  said  he  had  only  repeated  it  once 
since  he  composed  it,  and  that  he  never  gave  but  one  copy.  He 
said  several  excellent  things  that  evening,  and  among  the  rest, 
that  *'  scruples  made  many  men  miserable,  but  few  men  good." 
He  spoke  of  the  affectation  that  men  had  to  accuse  themselves  ot 
petty  faults  or  weaknesses,  in  order  to  exalt  themselves  into 
notice  for  any  extraordinary  talents  which  they  might  possess ; 
and  instanced  Waller,  which  he  said  he  would  record  if  he  lived 
to  revise  his  life.  Waller  was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  memory 
was  so  bad  he  would  sometimes  forget  to  repeat  his  grace  at 
table,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer,  perhaps  that  people  might  wonder  at* 
what  he  did  else  of  great  moment ;  for  the  Doctor  observed,  that 
no  man  takes  upon  himself  small  blemishes  without  supposing 
that  great  abilities  are  attributed  to  him ;  and  that,  in  short,  this 
affectation  of  candour  or  modesty  was  but  another  kind  of  in.- 
direct  self-praise,  and  had  its  foundation  in  vanity.  Frank  bring- 
insj  him  a  note,  as  he  opened  it  he  said  an  odd  thought  struck 
him,  that  "  one  should  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave."  ^  His 
talk  was  in  general  very  serious  and  devout,  though  occasionally 
cheerful :  he  said,  "  You  are  all  serious  men,  and  I  will  tell  you 
something.  About  two  years  since  I  feared  that  I  had  ne- 
glected God,  and  that  then  I  had  not  a  mind  to  give  him;  on 
which  I  set  about  to  read  Thomas  h  Kempis  in  Low  Dutch, 
which  I  accomplished,  and  thence  I  judged  that  my  mind  was 
not  impaired.  Low  Dutch  having  no  affinity  with  any  of  the 
languages  which  I  knew."  With  respect  to  his  recovery,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  hopeless.  There  was  to  be  a  consultation  of 
physicians  next  day :  he  wished  to  have  his  legs  scarified  to  let 

*  This  note  was  from  Mr.  Davies  the  bookseller,  and  mentioned  a  pre- 
sent of  some  pork ;  upon  which  the  Doctor  said,  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
jis  if  he  thought  it  ill-timed,  "  Too  much  of  this,"  or  some  such  expres- 
sion.— J.  Hoole. 
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Tuesday,  Dec,  7. — Called  at  dinner  time :  saw  him  eat  a  verj 
good  dinner :  he  seemed  rather  better,  and  in  spirits. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8. — Went  with  Mrs.  Hoole  and  my  son,  bj 
appointment :  found  him  verj  poorlj  and  low,  after  a  very  bad 
night.  JSIr.  Nichols  the  printer  was  there.  My  son  read  the 
Litany,  the  Doctor  several  times  urging  him  to  speak  louder. 
After  prayers  Mr.  Langton  came  in :  much  serious  diiscourse :  he 
warned  us  all  to  profit  by  his  situation ;  and,  applying  to  me,  who 
stoo<l  next  him,  exhorted  me  to  lead  a  better  life  than  he  had 
done.  "  A  better  life  than  you,  my  dear  Sir !  "  I  repeated.  He 
replied  warmly,  "  Don't  compliment  now."    He  told  Mr.  Langton 

that  he   had  the  night  before  enforced  on a  powerful 

argument  to  a  powerful  objection  against  Christianity. 

He  had  often  thought  it  might  seem  strange  that  the  Jews,  who 
refused  behef  to  the  doctrine  supported  by  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  should  after  his  death  raise  a  numerous  church  ;  but  he 
said  that  they  expected  fully  a  temporal  prince,  and  with  this  idea 
the  multitude  was  actuated  when  they  strewed  his  way  with  palm- 
branches  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  but  finding  their  expecta- 
tions afterwards  disappointed,  rejected  him,  till  in  process  (^ 
time,  comparing  all  the  circumstances  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  confirmed  in  the  New,  many  were  converted ;  that  the 
Apostles  themselves  once  believed  him  to  be  a  temporal  prince. 
He  said  that  he  hod  always  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
the  Jewish  passover  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption. 
He  thanked  us  all  for  our  attendance,  and  we  left  him  with  Mr. 
Langton. 

Thursday,  Dec,  9. — Called  in  the  evening ;  did  not  see  him,  as 
he  was  engaged. 

Friday,  Dec,  10. — Called  about  eleven  in  the  morning ;  saw 
Mr.  La  Trobe  there :  neither  of  us  saw  the  Doctor,  as  we  under- 
stood he  wished  not  to  be  visited  that  day.  Li  the  evening  I  sent 
him  a  letter,  recommending  Dr.  Dalloway  (an  irregular  physician) 
as  an  extraordinary  person  for  curing  the  dropsy.  He  returned 
me  a  verbal  answer  that  he  was  obliged  to  me,  but  that  it  was  too 
late.     My  son  read  prayers  with  him  this  day. 

Saturday,  Dec,  11. — Went  to  Bolt  Court  about  twelve;  met 
there  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Taylor,  Su:  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Sastres, 
Mr.  Paradise,  Count  Zenobia,  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mrs.  Hoole  called 
for  me  there :  we  both  went  to  him :  he  ^ceived  us  very  kindly; 
told  me  he  had  my  letter,  but  *^it  was  too  late  for  doctorg, 
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liim  by  speaking  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
person.  While  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  I  were  there,  before  the  rest 
came,  he  took  a  little  warm  milk  in  a  cup,  when  he  said  some- 
thing upon  ittf  not  being  properly  given  into  his  hand  :  he  breathed 
very  regular,  though  short,  and  appeared  to  be  mostly  in  a  calm 
sleep  or  dozing.  I  left  him  in  this  state,  and  never  more  saw 
liini  alive.  In  the  evening  I  supped  with  Mrs.  Iloole  and  my  son 
at  Mr.  Braithwaite*s,  and  at  night  my  servant  brought  me  word 
that  my  dearest  friend  died  that  evening  about  seven  o*clock : 
and  next  morning  I  went  to  the  house,  where  I  met  Mr.  Seward ; 
we  went  together  into  the  chamber,  and  there  saw  the  most  awful 
sight  of  Dr.  Johnson  laid  out  in  his  bed,  without  life ! 


XI. 
ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  JOHNSON. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  note,  pp.  324-5,  Boswell  enume- 
rates chiefly  the  engravings  from  pictures  of  Johnson,  though 
he  makes  mention  of  several  portraits  painted  by  Keynolds,  one 
by  his  sister,  one  by  ZofTany,  and  one  by  Opie.  Of  those  by 
Reynolds  few  portraits  are  better  known ;  and  rarely  has  it  been 
the  fortune  of  an  eminent  man  to  have  as  his  friend  so  consiunmate 
an  artist  to  portray  his  features  and  his  form,  and  to  hand  them 
down  to  posterity.  Not  to  speak,  for  the  present  at  least,  of 
another  picture  which  has  been  attributed  to  Keynolds,  there  are 
four  distinct  portraits  of  Johnson  by  this  great  artist ;  and  several 
repetitions  of  these  by  the  master's  hand — in  the  phraseology  of 
Art,  replicas. 

1.  Boswell's  portrait,  i.e.,  the  portrait  which  Keynolds  gave  to 
Boswell,  a  three-quarter  length,  representinff  Johnson  sitting  at 
a  table,  with  his  head  inclined  to  the  right  sioe ;  his  left  hand  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  his  right,  supported  by  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
holding  a  pen.  The  Dictionary  is  on  the  table ;  the  title  dis- 
tinctly marked.  On  the  admirable  engraving  of  it  by  Heath, 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Life,  there  is  the  subscription 
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which  determines  the  date  of  the  portrait,  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
pinxit  1756/*  It  represents  Johnson,  then,  shortly  after  he  had 
published  the  Dictionary.  This  fine  portrait  seems  to  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  BoswelFs  second  son,  James.  It  was  sold 
at  his  sale,  in  1822,  by  Christie  and  Manson,  and  bought  by  Mr. 
J.  Graves.  This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  in  1867.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
93,  Harley  Street,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it,  at  the 
end  of  October,  1883.  No  repetition  of  this  portrait  seems  to 
have  been  painted. 

2.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the  Academy  1770,  Reynolds  had  a 
second  portrait,  three-quarter  length,  representing  Johnson  with 
a  nervous  gesticulation  of  his  arms  and  hands,  and  with  his  own 
hair.  After  the  Exhibition,  it  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Lich- 
field ;  for  Johnson,  writing  from  Ashbourne,  July  17th,  1771,  to 
Sir  Joshua,  tells  him,  that  when  he  came  to  Lichfield  he  found 
that  his  portrait — no  doubt  that  exhibited  in  1770 — had  been 
much  visited  and  much  admired.^  This,  then,  was  Lucy  Porter's 
portrait,  which  Reynolds  presented  to  her.^  Mr.  Croker,  in  a 
note  to  this  letter,  asserts  that  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duko 
of  Sutherland.  How  and  when  it  came  to  Stafford  House,  I 
know  not.^  It  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1843, 
and  at  the  National  Porti-ait  Exhibition  in  1867.  Of  this  picture 
there  is  a  replica,  which  is  now  at  Knowle,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1817.  This  portrait  was  finely  engraved 
by  Watson,  1770. 

3.  About  the  year  1775,  Reynolds  painted  a  third  portrait  of 
Johnson,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  reading  a  book,  holding  it 
with  both  hands  close  to  his  eye.  It  was  originally  intended  for  Mrs. 
Tbrale  ;  but  when  it  was  shown  to  Johnson,  he  objected  tti  it,  and 
said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  would  not  be  known  by  posterity  for  h'lH 
defects  only,  let  Sir  Joshua  do  his  worst ;  "  and  when  Mrs.  Tliralo 
pointed  to  Sir  Joshua's  own  portrait  painted  by  hinisclf,  whicth 
was  hanging  in  the  room  in  which  this  conversation  took  place, 
representing  him  with  his  hand  to  his  ear  to  catch  the  sound, 
Johnson  replied :   "  He  may  paint  himself  as  deaf  if  ho  chooHOH, 

'  See  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139.  ^  See  Life,  vo^  <• 

'  Since  writing  this,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Spencer  H. 

portrait,  with  other  relics  of  Johnson,  was  left  bv  Tj 

grandfather,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Pearson,  at  wh<»^ 

to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  for  three  ] 
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but  I  will  not  be  blinking  Sam/*  ^  The  portrait,  therefore,  was 
never  finished ;  but  it  is  admirably  characteristic.  So  intent  is 
his  eager  gaze  on  the  volume  he  holds  in  his  hands,  that  he  seems 
as  if  he  would  tear  out  its  very  heart.  This  portrait,  rejected 
and  unfinished,  Mr.  Malone  was  allowed  to  buy  for  his  brother, 
Lord  Sunderlin  of  Baronston  in  Ireland,  with  whom  it  remained 
till  his  death  in  1816.  Eventually  it  came,  through  his  widow,  to 
her  great-nephew  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hooper,  who  sold  it  in  June, 
1883,  to  Mr.  Agnew."  It  was  exhibited  in  the  "Old  Masters** 
in  the  winter  of  1883 ;  but  as  it  was  an  unfinished  portrait,  the 
hangers  did  not  give  it  a  place  on  the  line,  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  public. 

4.  But  a  new  portrait  was  shortly  after  undertaken  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  rejected  "blinking  Sam.**  Writing  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  October  15th,  1778,'  Johnson  says  :  "I  have  sat  twice  to 
Sir  Joshua,  and  he  seems  to  like  his  own  performance ;  **  and 
again,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  person,  October  31,  1778,  "Sir 
Joshua  has  finished  my  picture,  and  it  seems  to  please  every 
body,  but  I  shall  wait  to  see  how  it  pleases  yon.**  *  This  was  the 
great  portrait — the  Peel  Portrait,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — now 
in  the  National  Gallery.  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  to  learn, 
from  the  letters  we  have  just  quoted,  that  Reynolds  was  pleased 
with  his  own  handiwork.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  superlatively  great 
portrait.  Whitwell  Elwin  told  me,  that  he  heard  Sir  William 
Boxall  declare  that  he  regarded  it  as  "  the  finest  in  the  world, 
representing  intellect  and  suffering  with  such  consummate  art.** 
It  remained  at  Streatham  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Thrale  gallery 
of  celebrities  in  May,  1816,  at  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  sale,  when  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Watson  Taylor;  and  from  his  collection  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  When  the  Peel  Gallery 
was  sold,  in  1871,  to  the  nation,  this  noble  portrait  became 
national  property. 

It  is  not  clearly  stated  in  that  confused  record,  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  "  Life  of  Reynolds,**  whether  this  portrait  was  shown  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Academy,  1778  ;  but  from  the  price  book, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,^  it  would  appear  that  Reynolds  executed 

^  Anecdotes,  [Johnsoniana,  p.  99]. 

^  From  information  most  courteously  supplied  by  Mr.  Hooper  to  the 
Editor. 

^  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  27.  '  Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  il,  p.  224. 
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copies  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  from  the  Thrale  pictures,  for 
Topham  Beauclerk ;  and,  besides  this  repetition,  we  know  that 
he  made  others  for  friends  of  Johnson. 

In  1 780  Topham  Beauclerk  died,  and  his  replica  of  the  Thrale 
picture  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  whether  by 
gift  or  purchase  I  know  not.  On  the  frame  of  this  picture — on 
a  kind  of  tablet  evidently  prepared  to  receive  it — Beauclerk 
caused  the  following  passage  from  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3,  33)  to  be 
inscribed : — 


(( 


Ingenium  ingens 


Inciilto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore." 

This,  Boswell  says,  Mr.  Langton  effaced  when  the  portrait  be- 
came hls.^  I  venture  to  think,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  that 
Boswell  was  mistaken ;  and  that  the  inscription,  with  the  whole 
passage  of  which  it  forms  part,  exists  to  this  day  and  hour  on  the 
tablet  where  it  was  originally  inscribed  by  Beauclerk. 
►  The  story  of  Bennet  Langton  s  picture  is  somewhat  singular. 
On  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Miss  Massingberd,  the  heiress  of 
Gunby,  the  portrait  of  Johnson  would  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred thither.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  has  disappeared 
from  Gunby  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner.  Neither  is  it  at 
Langton.^  Li  a  note  in  Taylor's  "  Life  of  Sir  Joshua,"  vol.  i., 
p.  147,  it  is  stated  that  the  portrait  was  removed  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  P.  Langton-Massingberd  for  cleaning,  and  by  some  acci- 
dent was  sold  at  Sir  George  Lewin's  sale  in  May,  1846,  by 
Christie  and  Manson,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Norton,  a  dealer. 
We  now  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  time  ;  but  on  April  14,  1864, 
it  appears  among  the  pictures  of  Dr.  Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
sold  at  Christie  and  Manson's,  where  it  was  bought  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  and  shortly  after  acquired  by  Mr.  Murray, 
in  whose  house  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  lately.  It  is  iden- 
tified— I  venture  to  say  beyond  doubt — as  the  picture  once  pos- 
sessed by  Bennet  Langton  by  this  inscription  in  a  tablet  on  the 
frame:  — 

"  Iracundior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  ee  quod 
Rusticius  tonso  toga  deflait  et  male  laxus 

'  Life,  ante,  p.  124.  ^  From  private  information. — Editor, 
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In  pede  calcens  hseret ;  at  est  bonus  ut  melior  yir 
Non  alius  quisqnam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore." 

Boswell,  indeed,  gives  only  the  words, 

''  Ingenium  ingens 


Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore  " — 

but,  with  the  picture  before  lis,  we  see  that  the  whole  passage, 
as  given  above,  was  painted  on  the  panel ;  and  Boswell  (ante, 
p.  124)  was  mistaken  when  he  reported  that  the  inscription  was 
effaced.  Hawkins,  in  his  "  Apophthegms,**  ^  speaks  of  this  por- 
trait as  an  admii*able  likeness  of  Johnson,  but  though  he  mentions 
the  inscription,  he  makes  no  reference  to  its  effacement. 

There  is  yet  another  replica  of  the  Thrale  picture,  in  the  Com- 
mon Room  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  This  fine  picture  was 
presented  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  father  of 
the  late  much  lamented  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiries  regarding  it,  I  received  from  him  the  following 
interesting  letter: — 

*•  41,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W., 
«*May  19,  1883. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  In  reply  to  your  enquiry  about  the  portrait  of  Dr.  John- 
son now  in  the  Hall  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  I  hare  the 
pleasure  to  tell  you  that  it  was  presented  to  that  college  about  the 
year  1850,  by  my  father,  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, partly  in  recognition  of  great  kindness  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  some  members  of  that  college,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  no  original  portrait  existed  in  his  old  college.  The 
portrait  in  question  was  painted  by  Reynolds  for  a  relative  of  ours, 
Mr.  Stralian,  and  always  remained  in  the  house  where  he  lived 
(10,  Little  New  Street,  Shoe  Lane)  until  it  was  removed  to  Pem- 
broke College.  Johnson  and  Reynolds  were  both  friends  and 
frecjuent  guests  at  that  house,  and  there  formerly  exinted  a  tree  in 
a  garden  at  the  back,  which  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Johnson.  The  house  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago,  but  por- 
tions of  the  tree  were  preserved,  and  given  as  relics  to  several 
persons  to  whom  the  locality  had  long  been  familiar. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

**  W.  Spottiswoode." 

^  Johnsoniana,  p.  130. 
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In  the  Pembroke  College  portrait  the  left  hand,  so  prominently 
displayed  in  all  the  portraits  of  this  lineage,  is  not  so  forcibly 
painted  as  it  is  in  the  Peel  or  in  the  Langton  pictures.  In  these 
the  hand  is  very  distinctive — Johnson's  hand,  we  doubt  not. 

Of  this  fine  likeness  there  are,  therefore,  at  least  three  pictures ; 
the  original  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  two  repeti- 
tions by  the  master  himself,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
other  in  the  Common  Room  of  Pembroke  College.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  may  exist  other  repetitions  of  it,  as  it  was 
clearly  a  favourite  with  the  painter  himself.  Mr.  Edward  Wal- 
ford,  with  considerable  probability,  claims  to  possess  one.  We 
refer  to  the  article  in  the  "  Antiquarian  Magazine,"  July,  1883, 
for  Mr.  Walford's  own  description  of  his  prize. 

Besides  these  four  different  and  undoubted  likenesses  by  Rey- 
nolds, there  is  yet  another  picture  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Reynolds,  a  quite  different  portrait,  which  also  belonged  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Ely.  How  and  where  Dr.  Turton  acquired  it,  is 
not  known ;  but  Dr.  Turton,  who  was  an  enthusiastic,  if  not  a 
judicious  collector,  regai*ded  it  as  a  genuine  portrait  of  Johnson 
by  Reynolds.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  where  it  is  now. 
It  was,  at  any  rate,  sold  among  his  pictures  at  Christie  and  Man- 
son's  in  April,  1864.  Dr.  Turton  had  it  engraved  by  George 
Zobel,  reserving  the  copies  for  private  distribution.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Corrie,  Master  of  Jesus,  I  have 
been  allowed  to  examine  his  print  of  it.  Johnson — for  it  is  evi- 
dently a  likeness  of  him — is  represented  as  comparatively  a  young 
man ;  wigless,  wearing  his  own  hair,  which  is  copious  and  well 
brushed  back  from  his  forehead.  He  leans  on  a  book,  his  face 
turned  sideways  from  the  spectator,  and  on  the  book  there  is  a 
lettered  title,  "  Irene.*'  The  portrait,  then,  was  not  taken  before 
1749,  for  though  this  tragedy  had  been  written  before,  it  was 
performed  and  published  only  in  that  year.  It  was  not  long  after 
this,  in  1 752,  that  Reynolds  became  acquainted  with  Johnson,  and 
their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship.  John- 
son, then,  could  not  have  been  less  than  forty  when  this  likeness 
was  painted,  and,  if  Reynolds  were  the  artist,  he  was  not  less  than 
forty-two  or  forty-three.  The  portrait,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
engraving  by  G.  Zobel,  represents  a  somewhat  younger  man ; 
but  the  apparent  age  of  the  person  represented,  which  strikes  dif- 
ferent persons  differently,  cannot  fairly  be  regai*ded  as  decisive 
against  its  authenticity  as  a  portrait  of  Johnson  by  Joshua  Rey- 
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L-.;.-  •-  It  i-'i.r.'iK-'.  '.:.  Mr.  K  c^ri"  !if*  ff  tiii  &n£«t.  rcblished 
■•;.  '..  Ir.k/iL  L::.';  r..  I -7-.  i.  IIS-!^.  «J:ie  <■:'  these  i*  in  the 
-.  .vi..  T.  rz  yir^.  H.  M.  JiZL^  f.z  Exeter,  iE.ber:ied  frc-m  her 
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M  mm  — 

'■.  i:  ir.'i  ■■■ii-'c-*:-  Tr::L  a  ni.e  »-le=iri  expre^aifn.  Thi*  portrait 
»i»  ^r.rraTei  bj  Heti:h  :r*  lir^^.  17**j.  frcin  the  criginal  then  in  the 
j-^  *-«=:•'. tj  fz  Hsrr:*i-n  ar.'i  G".,  PaterEr^ter  Row.  The  sarco- 
T.:-a:r:?  ar.'!  ctber  r.rr.a2:eTi:al  r^rt*  were  desiened  bv  Mr.  R. 
>rr.:.-ke.  I:  was  al-i-  eri^rave-l  bv  C.  Trwnler.  ensrarer  to  His 
Mis-'rrtr  t?-e  Kinj  f.f  Pru**:a,  and  "  dedicated  to  James  Boswell, 
Ks'-;,.  r^T  hi«  mc-t  o>/e^::erii,  humble  serrant.  Charles  Townler,'*  and 
p^iMiihe'l  in  172r2.  **  Thi*."  «aT«  Bo«we!l  complacently,  in  the  note, 
p.  324.  ••  i*  oT.e  of  :he  finest  mezzotiDf^*  that  ever  was  executed."" 

A  s^r^^nd  by  Opie.  painte^l  aboct  1782,  was  exhibited  at  the 
''Old  Masters"  in  l&71t  and  difiers  little  from  the  preceding 
p if- 1 II re.  Mr.  Rr.^cr«  remarks  that  the  inflnence  of  Gainsborongh 
19  evident  in  tliis  portrait ;  and  in  fact  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Briti.-h  Institution  a«  bv  Gidnsboroneh  in  1857.  This  is  the 
Over's  tone  portrait. 

There  is  also  a  third  by  the  Fame  artist,  commenced  in  1783, 
interrupter]  by  the  illness  of  Johnson,  resnmed  in  1784;  now  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Xeeld,  Bart.,  who  describes  it  as  with- 
out a  wig  and  unfinished,  and  who  regards  it  as  the  picture  men- 
tioned in  Nichols'  "  Illustrations,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  459. 

In  the  account  contributed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  Mr.  Croker's 
edition  (1831),  he  mentions  a  sketch  by  Barry,  finished  only  as 
far  as  the  shoulders,  which  was  sold  at  Barry's  sale ;  several 
time.s  engraved.     I  can  report  nothing  of  its  present  locality. 

Inhere  is  a  head,  by  Trotter,  which  Johnson  himself  saw  and 
said  was  like  the  original.  It  serves  as  frontispiece  to  the 
*' Memoir"  published  by  Kearsley,  1784,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1785.  I  have  heard  of  a  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Crewe,  said  to  be  by  Hogarth ;  and  also  of 
r.ne  attributed  to  Wright  of  Derby,  in  the  gallery  of  Mr.  AUMl 
Morrison.     Neither  of  these  have  I  seen. 

One  other  representation  of  Johnson  deserves  and  reqnim 
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notice — ^the  fbll-length  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  the  third 
Tolnme  of  this  edition.  In  the  works  of  Richard  Owen  Cam- 
bridge, published  with  a  Life  by  his  son  Archdeacon  Cambridge, 
1803,  after  page  368,  there  is  inserted  an  engraving  which  repre- 
sents Boswell  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  docu- 
ments referring  particularly  to  various  publications  which  issued 
from  the  press  subsequent  to  the  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  and 
anterior  to  the  "  Life.**  Johnson  appears  as  a  ghost,  standing  on 
and  partially  surrounded  by  clouds,  and  is  represented  as  rebuking 
Boswell  witii  the  indiscretion  of  publishing  so  many  revelations 
of  the  weaknesses  of  Johnson  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
The  idea  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  poetical  **  Epistle  from 
the  Ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  four  friends,  Strahan,  Boswell, 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Courtenay,'*  London,  1786.  Mr.  Richard  Owen 
Cambridge  entering  into  the  humour  of  the  conception,  summoned 
an  artist  who  happened  to  be  living  at  his  Twickenham  house,  to 
embody  his  imaginations.  The  result  of  this  was  the  picture  of 
which  a  representation  is  given  at  p.  369  of  Cambridge's  works. 
The  original  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  Jelf,  Esq., 
9,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple ;  and  from  the  figure  of  the  ghost 
in  it  was  devised  the  engraving  by  Finden  reproduced  as  the 
frontispiece  of  our  third  volume.  The  artist  is  not  known  ;  but 
the  print  published  in  Cambridge's  works  was  engraved  by  C. 
Bestland,  Hampstead,  June,  1803. 

Sculpture  also  has  contributed  to  perpetuate  his  likeness. 
There  is  a  fine  bust  by  NoUekens,  which  it  is  said  was  never 
executed  in  marble  by  the  artist,  though  there  is  a  marble  copy 
of  it  by  Baily  in  the  vestibule  of  the  National  Gallery.  Chantrey  * 
considered  this  the  finest  head  NoUekens  ever  produced. 

The  statue  in  St.  Paul's,  the  first  monument  placed  in  that 

building,  was  by  Bacon,  and  from  it  several  busts  have  been 

taken.     There  is    one   in   the   Library   of  Pembroke   College, 

Oxford,   bequeathed  by  the   father  of  the   celebrated   Samnel 

Whitbread,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  to  the 

]^raster  of  Pembroke  : — 

**  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 

"Dec.  17,  1796. 

"  Sim, 
directioB  IfaMt^pV^  *^^ 
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he  possessed,  should  be  presented  to  the  Society  over  which  jou 
preside,  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  formerly  a  member,  in  his 
name.  I  beg  to  be  informed  by  what  conveyance  it  can  be  most 
safely  sent  to  Oxford,  and  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

^  Your  obedient  servant, 

"S.  Whitbbkad." 

It  would  be  an  interminable,  not  to  say  profitless,  task  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  engraved  portraits,  of 
which  no  less  than  108  are  entered  in  Mr.  W.  Smithes  lists. 

—  Editor. 
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ABBESS,  Johnson's  stern 
speech  to  an,  iii.  23. 

Abbreviations,  Johnson's,  of  his 
friends'  names,  ii.  240. 

Abercrombie,  Mr.  James,  sends 
Boswell  copies  of  Johnson's 
letters  to  Americans,  ii.  197, 226. 

Abern^thy,  Life  of  Dr.,  in  Biog. 
Brit  quoted  on  special  provi- 
dence, iv.  198. 

Abington,Lord,  his  joke  with  Miss 
Hervey  on  Johnson's  devotion, 
iii.  419. 

Mrs.,  asks  Johnson  to  come 

to  her  benefit,  ii.  290,  298. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade, 
Doubts  on  by  John  Ranby  re- 
conmiended  by  Boswell,  iii.  225. 

Absenteeism  discussed  by  Johnson, 
iii.  263. 

Absolute  government,  and  popular 
factions  discussed,  ii.  336. 

Abstinence,  Johnson  could  prac- 
tise, but  not  temperance,  i.  372, 
ii.  25,  iii.  24,  iv.  33. 

Abyssinia,  Voyage  to,  by  Lobo, 
Johnson's  translation  of,  i. 
51-54  ;  shown  to  him  as  a  curio- 
sity, iii.  62. 

Abyssinia,  Kasselas,  Prince  of, 
Johnson  writes  to  defray  his  mo- 
ther's funeral  expenses,  i.  269. 

**  Academia  ddla  Orusca**  send 
Johnson  their  Vocabulario,  i. 
234;  could  hardly  believe  the 
Dictionary  was  the  work  of  one 
man,  i.  352. 

*^ Acadimie  Fran^aise,^  Voltaire's 


invective    against    Shakespeare 
read  at  a  sitting  of,  it  93  n.; 
send  Johnson  their  Dictionnaire, 
i.  234. 

Academy  of  Arts,  Royal,  insti- 
tuted, ii.  77. 

Accounts,  Johnson's  idea  of  its 
being  unnecessary  to  keep,  iv. 
121. 

Accuracy  and  veracity,  Johnson 
insists  on,  iii.  246,  392. 

Acquaintance,  Johnson's  numerous 
I       autl  varied,  iii.  73 ;  the  more  a 
man  extends  and  varies  his,  the 
better,  iv.  120. 

Action,  a  ludicrous,  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  in  which  Boswell  was 
counsel,  iv.  78.  Johnsoi^'s  argu- 
ment for,  78. 

Action,  rhetorical,  Johnson  ridi- 
cules, i.  260. 

Adams,  Rev.  Dr.,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  i.  30,  31,  42,  45, 
94 ;  accuses  Johnson  of  great 
pride,  206;  his  conversation 
with  Johnson  about  the  Dic- 
tionary, 138;  gives  Boswell 
many  particulars  of  Johnson's 
academical  life,  iii.  28  ;  answers 
Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  28  n. ; 
entertains  Johnson  twice  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  at  Oxford, 
iv.  209,  286  ;  his  kind  attention 
to  Johnson,  228 ;  gives  Boswell 
an  account  of  Johnson's  last 
visit  to  him,  286 ;  on  Johnson's 
prejudices,  3 19 ;  Johnson's  letter 
to,  on  some  literary  work,  362. 
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Adams,  Miss,  her  fine  character 
and  attention  to  Johnson,  ii.  215. 

George,  his  Dedication  to  the 

Kin^  ot  his  Treatise  on  the 
(]  lobes  written  by  Johnson,  ii. 
58. 

Addison,  his  morality,  humour, 
and  elegance  of  writing,  i.  838  ; 
his  Notanda  for  the  Specta- 
t4ir  compared  with  Johnson's 
Sketches  for  the  Kambler,  152; 
**  whoever  wishes  to  attain  a  good 
style  must  give  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  of,*'  170 ;  his  travels 
and  his  learning,  ii.  316;  his 
preparation  for  travelling,  31 6  n. ; 
wrote,  or  very  much  improved, 
liudgel's  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, iii.  92 ;  his  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  his 
powers  in  conversation  and  in 
writing,  339  ;  Johnson's  Life  of, 
iv.  16;  Malone's  note  on  his 
harsh  conduct  to  Steele,  16; 
various  readings  in  the  Life  of, 
1 7  ;  said  to  have  written  some 
of  his  best  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator "  warm  with  wine,"  48. 

Address  of  the  Painters  to 
George  III.  written  by  Johnson, 
i.  279. 

Admiration,  judgment  better  than, 
ii.  327. 

Adultery,  Johnson  on  the  heinous> 
ncss  of,  ii.  68. 

Adventurer,  The,  commenced,  i. 
154,  192,  193,  197. 

Advertisement,  of  Johnson'sschool, 
i.  61 ;  about  the  Idler  in  the 
Universal  Chronicle,  i.  273 ;  in 
the  Edinburgh  papers,  correcting 
a  mistake  in  the  Joiu'ney,  ii. 
280. 

A  dye.  Miss  Mary,  her  accounts  of 
Johnson's  early  days,  i.  13,  14  ; 
Johnson  visits  at  Lichfield,  iii. 
49. 

JEffri  Ephcmeris,  a  journal  of  his 
illness,  kept  by  Johnson,  from 
July  6th  to  Nov.  8th,  iv.  290. 

Affectation,  of  silence,  iii.  273. 


Affection,  the  enect  of  habit,  or 
instinct  ?  ii.  102 ;  descends,  iii. 
381. 

Agar,  Wellbore  Ellis,  bis  exquisite 
collection  of  pictures,  iii.  152. 

Age,  old  age,  iii.  215  ;  a  man's 
own  fault  if  the  mind  grows 
torpid  in,  267,  336 ;  iv.  124. 

Agriculture,  Marshall's  absurd  and 
offensive  book  on,  iii.  316. 

Agutter,  Rev,  Mr.,  gives  Boswell 
some  notes  of  Johnson's  con- 
versation, iv.  210;  his  sermon 
on  Johnson's  death,  325. 

Aikin,  Anna  Letitia,  marries  Mr. 
Barbanld,  iu  369  n. ;  her  essay 
on  Imitation,  iii.  199. 

Air  bath,  Lord  Monboddo's,  iii. 
195. 

Akenside,  his  Pleasores  of 
Imagination,  iL  161 ;  Johnson 
prefers,  to  Gray  and  Mason, 
iii.  80;  various  readings  in 
Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  19. 

Akerman,  Mr.,  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate, his  house  burned  in  the 
Gordon  riots,  iiu  415. 

Alarm,  The  False,  Johnson*s  first 
and  favourite  political  pamphlet, 
ii.  112,  144. 

Alberti,  Leandro,  Addison  bor- 
rowed much  from,  ii.  316. 

Alcibiades,  his  dog,  Mr.  Jennings^ 
marble  statue  of,  iii.  248  n. 

Aldrich,  Rev.  Mr.,  and  the  Code 
Lane  Ghost  story,  i.  323. 

Aleppo,  the  Siege  of,  a  play  by 
Hawkins,  iii.  271. 

**  Alias,"  exemplified  by  Mallet  or 
Malloch  in  Johnson's  iNction- 
ary,  octavo  ed.  1756,  iv.  152. 

Allen,  Mr.,  the  printer,  his  famous 
dinner  "  worthy  of  a  synod  of 
cooks,"  i.  373 ;  imitates  tfohnson, 
iii.  279 ;  brings  Marshall's  Agri- 
culture to  Johnson,  316 ;  John- 
son sends  for,  when  seiaed  with 
a  paralytic  stroke,  iv.  160:  one 
of  Johnson's  '*  best  and  tendenst 
friends,"  263;  Johnson's  lettisr 
to,  351. 
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Ally  Croker,  the  Irish  song  in  her 
honour,  iii.  265. 

Almack's,  a  new  gaming  dab,  iii. 
75. 

Alnwick  Castle,  the  cause  of  high 
words  between  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Percy,  iii.  281. 

Amanuenses,  six,  employed  on  the 
Dictionary,  i.  139. 

Amanuensis,  Johnson  begs  help 
for  his  old,  ii.  342. 

"  Ambassador,  the,  says  well," 
ludicrous  anecdote  of  Johnson 
repeating,  iii.  398. 

Amelia,  Fielding's,  Johnson  read 
through  without  stopping,  iii. 
87. 

Amendments, ''  seldom  made  with- 
out some  token  of  a  rent,"  says 
Johnson  of  poetry,  iv.  4;  in 
Johnson's  prose,  4. 

America,  Johnson's  rabid  feeling 
about,  ii.  289;  the  affairs  of 
inq^uired  into  by  Johnson,  271, 
273,  276,  277  ;  discussed  rather 
too  warmly  by  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  iii.  226 ;  Johnson  on 
the  war  with,  iv.  41. 

Americans,  Johnson  s  horror  of, 
iii.  297 ;  Johnson's  outburst 
against,  iii.  318. 

Amusements,  a  man's  real  charac- 
ter discovered  by  his,  iv.  232. 

Amoret,  Waller's  verses  to,  ii.  328. 

Amyat,  Dr.,  his  story  of  Johnson 
saying  that  if  he  wished  to  be- 
come a  botanist  he  must  first 
turn  himself  into  a  reptile,  i.  300. 

Anacreon,  Baxter's,  the  copy  at 
Auchinleck  very  rare,  iv.  171. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Burton's, 
published,  iii.  27,  n.  praised,  28. 

Anderdon,  Mr.,  buys  many  of  the 
Bos  well  MSS.,  i.  136. 

Anderson,  his  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Native  Irish,  ii.  153. 

Anderson,  Professor,  of  Glasgow, ' 
iii.  152. 

Anfractuosities,  one  of  the,  of  the 
human  mind,  instance  of,  iii. 
42«. 
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Angel,  Mr.,  the  stenographer,  ii. 
212. 

the,  Inn,  Oxford,  Johnson 

and  Boswell  at,  iii.  27. 

Anglo-Saxon,  professorship  found- 
ed at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Richard 
Rawlinson,  iv.  108. 

Animals,  Johnson's  fondness  for 
those  under  his  protection,  iv. 
134,  135. 

Annals,  Johnson's,  i.  381-390; 
account  of  381. 

Anne,  Queen,  *  touches '  Johnson, 
i.  384. 

Annotator,  Johnson's  opinion  of 
Warburton  as  an,  "  he  has  a 
rage  for  saying  something  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said,"  i. 
257. 

Annus  Mirabilis,  an  historical 
poem,  by  Rev.  W.  Tasker,  iv. 
115. 

Anson,  Lord,  his  seat  at  Moor 
Park  visited  by  Johnson,  iii. 
369. 

Ant,  the,  a  paraphrase  from  the 
Proverbs,  ii.  42. 

Antholog^a,  epigrams  in  the,  trans- 
lated by  Johnson  in  his  sleepless 
nights,  iv.  292. 

Antient  Literature,  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Professor  in,  ii.  77. 

Apologize,  Johnson's  readiness  to, 
when  he  felt  he  had  been  harsh, 
iv.  246. 

Apparitions,  Johnson  on  the  proba- 
bility of,  i.  271 J  ii.  160 ;  iv.  49. 

Apple  dumplings,  Johnson  recom- 
mends as  food  for  a  family,  ii. 
129. 

Apprentice,  Johnson  and  the 
printer's,  ii.  298. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  his  great  genius, 
i.  338. 

Architecture,  ornamental,  John- 
son, disapproves,  iii.  26. 

Argenson,  M.  D',  Johnson  visits 
his  house,  and  notices  the  books 
in  the  lady's  closet,  ii.  354. 

Argument,  Groldsmith  applies  to 
Johnson  in.  Gibber's  witty  de- 
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son  when  he  got  his  pension, 
191 ;  his  story  of  Johnson  and 
Madame  do  Boufflers,  ii.  367 ; 
one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  club,  2  ;  visits  Cambndg^e 
with  Johnson,  9 ;  marries  tne 
divorced  Lady  Bolingbroke, 
231  n.;  his  illness,  272; 
shares  Boswell's  veneration  for 
Johnson's  Court,  216;  his 
equable  spirits,  iii.  61 ;  his  ill- 
ness, 138  ;  an  altercation  takes 
place  between  him  and  John- 
son, 376,  377 ;  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, Boswell,  &c.,  dine  with, 
378  ;  is  *'  very  entertaining," 
380;  Johnson's  affection  for, 
433  ;  his  death,  407  n. ;  John- 
son on,  407  ;  his  library  sold, 
407,  iv.  58 ;  Mr.  Langton  on  the 
death  of,  411;  anecdote  show- 
ing Johnson's  regard  for,  123  ; 
his  clever  remark  to  Langton  on 
his  too  hasty  praise  of  a  new 
acquaintance,  135  ;  his  portrait 
of  Johnson,  407  ;  his  portrait  of 
Garrick  with  inscription  from 
Shakespeare  given  to  Bennet 
Langton,  iv.  51. 

Beauties  of  Johnson,  i.  161 ;  iv.  97. 

Beauty,  can  there  be  any  without 
utility  ?  ii.  162 ;  discussion  on, 
iv.  80. 

Beckenham,  Mr.  Gator's  seat,  where 
Johnson  and  Boswell  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  iv.  230. 

Beck  ford,  Alderman,  spoke  reso- 
lutely even  to  the  King,  iii. 
222. 

Bedlam,  Boswell  visits,  ii.  340  n. 

Bedside,  Johnson  and  Beynolds  at 
Boswell's,  iii.  382. 

Bee,  The,  essays  by  Goldsmith, 
i.  327. 

Beggar's  Opera,  the,  different 
opinions  concerning,  iii.  323. 

Belgrade,  the  siege  of,  described 
by  General  Oglethorpe,  ii.  175. 

Bell,  Mrs  ,  wife  of  !>.  Bell,  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  epi- 
taph on,  ii.  194  n. 


Bell,  John,  of  Antermony  the 
traveller,  ii.  68. 

Bellamy,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  begs 
for  Johnson's  patronage  at  her 
benefit,  iv.  174  n. 

Belsham,  Mr.,  quotation  from  his 
Essay,  to  show  that  virtue  amd 
happiness  are  not  invariably 
concomitant,  i.  309. 

Benedictines,  note  on  the,  in  Paris, 
ii.  353 ;  Johnson  parts  very 
tenderly  from  the,  362,  364. 

Benevolence,  instances  of,  John- 
son's, ii.  298,  iii.  241,  iv.  207  ; 
Johnson  does  not  believe  that 
finite  beings  ever  act  from  pure 
benevolence,  iii.  93. 

Benson,  Mr.  Auditor,  erects  a 
monument  to  Milton  on  which 
he  inscribes  his  own  name,  i. 
173. 

Bentham,  Dr.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  visited  by  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  iii.  31. 

Bentley,  Dr.,  verses  by,  iii.  443. 

Berenger,  Kichard,  author  of  the 
Art  of  Horsemanship,  iv.  47 ; 
Hannah  More  on,  47  n. 

Beresford, Mrs., and  her  daughter, 
accompany  Johnson  in  the  coach 
to  Oxford,  iv.  207. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  doctrines  dis- 
cussed, i.  374. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  Memoirs  by 
the  Abb^  de  Margon,  and  by 
Abb6  Hooke,  account  of,  iii. 
294 ;  translated,  295. 

Betterton,  the  actor,  compared 
with  Foote,  iii.  209. 

Bevil,  Kev.  Mr.,  his  defence  of 
James  Hammond  the  poet,  iv. 
26. 

Bewley,  Mr.,  the  Philosopher  of 
Massingham,  and  the  hearth- 
brush,  iv.  84. 

Bible,  the,  should  be  read  with  a 
commentary,  iii.  100 ;  proposal 
to  translate  into  the  Gaelic 
language,  ii.  43 ;  opposed  by 
a  religious  society,  and  en- 
couraged  by  J  ohnson,   43-4*7  ; 
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old,  1462,  seen  by  J<ihnson  in 
Furis,  ii.  359 ;  first  edition  of, 
ii.  393. 

Bibliothera  Harhiana,  Johnson's 
propoHals  for  printing,  showing 
the  importance  of  ii  catalogue 
raiso7ni^f  i.  111. 

iJihliothtqiu'f  Johnson's  scheme 
for  one,  i.  222. 

deft  Savans.  reviews  John- 
son's Dictionary,  i.  254. 

Bickerstaif,  Isaac,  author  of  Love 
in  a  Village,  ii.  89. 

Bicknell,  Mr.,  attempts  to  ridicule 
Johnson,  i.  24G. 

Biddulph,  Miss  Sydney,  a  novel  by 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  i.  308. 

Biographer,  the  duty  of  a,  as  to 
relutingthc  faults  uf  a  character, 
iv.  16. 

Bio^rajihia  I^ritannica,  some  of  its 
defects,  iii.  200,  201  n. 

Bi()j;raphy,  every  man's  life  best 
written  by  himself,  i.  1 ;  the 
udvniitages  possessed  by  Bos- 
well  fur  undertaking  Johnson's, 
2  ;  literary,  George  III.  desires 
Johnson  to  undertake,  ii.  56  ; 
Bishop  Warburton's  letter  on, 
(quoted,  iii.  4;  Johnson's  ideas 
on,  184  i  Boswell's  method  of 
writing,  4 ;  John^^on  on  the 
writing  of,  5-7 ;  Plutarch  on, 
(juoted,  6 ;  one  of  Johnson's  fa- 
vourite pursuits,  iv.  I. 

Birch,  I>r.  Tom,  Johnson's  descrip- 
tion of,  i.  116;  letter  to,  *116; 
letters  to,  and  from,  about  the  . 
J)ictionary,  223 ;  Johnson's 
letter  to,  about  some  papers  of 
Kaleigh's,  172. 

Edward,  R.A.,  his  fine  en- 

j^aving  on  a  seal  of  Johnson's 
head,  iv.  323. 

Birds,  migration  of,  discussed,  ii. 
232. 

Birmingham,  Johnson  arrives  at, 
iii.  39. 

Biron,  Rosaline's  character  of,  writ- 
ten by  Beauclerk  beneath  Gar- 
rick's  picture,  iv.  52. 


Birth,  honours  of,  maintained  by 
Johnson,  ii.  243. 

Birthday,  Johnson  does  not  wish 
his  to  be  observed,  iii.  186 ;  John- 
son's note  on  one  of  his,  424; 
invites  a  few  poor  friends  to 
celebrate  his,  iv.  355. 

Bishop,  a  beverage  much  liked  by 
Johnson,  i.  191. 

Bishop,  Johnson  shocks  Boswell  by 
dining  with  a  bishop  twice  in 
I'assiun  week,  iv.  46. 

Bishops  and  the  peerage,  ii.  1 66. 

Black,  why  were  part  of  mankind 
made  black  ?  disputed  between 
Johnson  and  an  Ii*i&hman,  i. 
318. 

Blackbnrne,  Archdeacon,  presents 
a  petition  for  removing  subwrip- 
tion  to  the  Articles,  ii.  l48. 

Black- cattle,  the  old  system  of  in 
the  Highlands,  i.  325. 

"  Black  dog,"  the,  that  worries 
Boswell,  iii.  401,403. 

the  little,  Johnson  calls  Maty, 

i.  222. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  rebuilt,  i.  277 ; 
new,  278  n. 

Black  lock,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  p«>ems, 
i.  370;  his  Life  by  Joseph 
Spence,  370-1. 

Blackmore,  Richarfl,  his  poem  the 
Creation,  ii.  109  ;  tho  absurd 
lines  attributed  to  him,  109 ; 
Johnson's  Life  of.  iv.  18  ;  various 
readings  in  the  Life  of,  18. 

BIackstone,composef)  his  Commen- 
taries with  a  bottle  of  port  before 
him,  iv.  48. 

Blagden,  Doctor,  <<a  delightful 
fellow,"  iii.  449  n. 

Blair,  Kev.  Dr.,  says  he  ''found 
the  Giant  in  his  den,**  i.  314; 
he  questions  Johnsim  concern- 
ing Macphei'son's  imitation  of 
Ossian,  314;  his  poem  The 
Grave,  iii.  92 ;  the  great  sno- 
cess  of  his  sermons,  IS^i  n., 
230;  his  sermon  on  devotion 
much  praised  by  Johnson,  338 ; 
his  statement  that  Bolingbroke 
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wrote  a  prose  sketch  of  the  Essay 
on  Man,  391 ;  his  letter  to  Bos- 
well  concerning  Pope,  391  ; 
Johnson  loves  his  sermons, 
"  though  the  dog  is  a  Scotch- 
man, a  Presbyterian,  and  every- 
thing he  should  not  be,"  iv.  53. 

Bluke,  Admiral,  Johnson  writes 
the  Life  of,  i.  106. 

Bland,  Mr.  Kichard,  of  Virginia, 
ii.  197. 

Blaney,  Elizabeth,  her  romantic 
attachment  to  Johns* m's  father, 
i.  12. 

Blank  verse,  inferior  to  rhyme  in 
Johnson's  opinion  seems  verse 
only  to  the  eye  iv.  8. 

Bleeding,  Johnson  disapproves  the 
habit  of,  iii.  182. 

Blenheim  Park,  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well  drive  through,  iii.  35. 

Blind,  the,  can  they  distinguish 
colours  by  touch  ?  ii.  183. 

Blockhead,  an  Athenian,  the  worst 
of  all,  i.  41 ;  Johnson  calls  Mr. 
Hector's  stupid  maid  a,  iii.  40. 

Bloxam,  Matthew,  one  of  John- 
son's contemporaries  at  Pem- 
broke, has  a  good  living,  iii.  308. 

Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  origin  of 
the  name,  iv.  61. 

Boasting,  Juhnson  rebukes  Bos- 
well's,  iv.  132. 

Bocage,  M.  du,  Johnson  dines  with, 
ii.  352 ;  Madame  du,  her  diffi- 
culty with  her  teapot,  365  n. ; 
her  poem  The  Columbiade,  iv. 
243. 

Boerhaave,  Life  of,  J«»hnson  writes 
in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  i. 
100. 

Boethius,  magis  pkilosopkus  qiiam 
Christianus,  ii.  125. 

Boileau,  kis  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal  applied  to 
Paris,  i.  80. 

"  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous 
meaning  were  never  brought  to- 
gether," iii.  435. 

Bilingbi*oke,  Lord,  his  works  pub- 
lished, i.  208 ;  his  description  of 


the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  251 ; 
wrote  the  scheme  of  th'i  Essay 
on  Man,  in  prose,  391 ;  Pope's 
papers  bequeathed  to  his  sole 
care,  iv.  14. 

Bolingbroke,  Lady,  her  description 
of  Pope,  iii.  325. 

Bolt  Court,  Johnson  moves  to,  iii. 
17  ;  Boswell  visits  for  the  last 
time,  iv.  248  ;  and  takes  his  last 
farewell  of  Johnson  at  the  entry 
to,  249;  described  in  Pennant's 
London,  iii.  284. 

Bonaventura,  the  Seraphic  Doctor, 
ii.  21. 

Bon  mots,  Mrs.  Thrale  tells  one  of 
Johnson's,  ii.  319 ;  Tom  Da  vies' 
mistake  in  repeating  one,  319  ; 
not  every  man  can  carry  one, 
319. 

Bond,  Mrs.,  Johnson's  tenant  at 
Lichfield,  iv.  309. 

Bones,  poor  people  in  London  col- 
lect, iv.  141. 

Book  collecting,  Johnson's  rule 
for,  iv.  203. 

trade,  Johnson's  letter  on,  to 

Dr.  Wetherell,  iii.  14,  16. 

Books,  that  are  wanted  to  be  read 
should  be  sold,  not  given  away, 
ii.  217 ;  Johnson  pores  over 
the  backs  of,  331  ;  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge's, 331 ;  Dr.  Bumey's, 
331  n. ;  carelessly  used  by  John- 
son, 184 ;  Johnson  dusfs  his, 
iii.  62 ;  borrowed  by  Johnson, 
iv.  3 ;  Johnson  tells  what,  he  has 
been  reading  in  the  past  year, 
153  5  many  of  Johnson's  con- 
tained remarks  by  him  in  Latin 
or  English,  211,  212;  list  of, 
given  to  Mr.  Astle,  by  John- 
son, 229 ;  charge  of  carelessness 
with,  made  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, denied,  281  ;  prices  and 
profits  on,  iii.  15,  16 ;  circula 
tion  of,  Johnson  explains,  16  ; 
few  printed  in  Scotland  before 
the  Union,  ii.  204 ;  collection  of 
those  printed  in  Scotland  before 
the  Union,  395. 
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Booksellers,  the,  contracting  witli 
Johnson  for  the  Dictionary,!. 135; 
their  ri^^hts,  risks,  and  profits, 
iii.  15, 16;  their  generosity,  ir.  2. 

Boothby,  Hill,  the  lady  for  whom 
John.-ton  haid  so  tender  and  re- 
spectful a  regard,  iv.  20. 

Boscawen,  Mrs.,  Buswcll's  praise 
of,  iii.  .-331,  411. 

B(».scovich,  l*iire,  visits  England,  ii. 
368  ;  ai'coiint  of,  368  n. 

I^tsvilie,  Mr.,  Boswell  writes  from 
his  seat  at  ThoqM),  iii.  355 ;  his 
wife  a  mighty  intelligent  lady, 
ii.  165. 

Boswell  desires  to  t^oo  Johns(m,  i. 
30.');  his  first  introduction  in  the 
back  parlour  of  Da  vies'  shop, 
310 ;  Heynolds's  first  portrait  of 
Johnson  given  to  Boswell,  311  ; 
calls  on  Johnson  at  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  313  ;  meet^ 
Johnson  at  an  eating  house, 
318  ;  his  ])Ieasant  paities  at  the 
Mitre,  336,  339;  lives  in  Mr. 
Temple's  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  347  ;  takes  a  boat  with 
Johnson  and  spends  the  day  at 
Greenwich,  363-367  ;  sets  out 
on  his  travels,  367  ;  with  John- 
son at  Colchester,  371,  and 
Harwich,  373  ;  parts  with  John- 
son, 375 ;  finds  Utrecht  very 
dull,  375 ;  letters  to  and  from 
Johnson,  375-378 ;  returns  to 
London,  ii.  23  ;  returns  to  Scot- 
land, 36  ;  publishes  Corsica,  60 ; 
goes  to  London  again,  CO ;  not 
finding  Johnson,  follows  him  to 
Oxford,  61 ;  at  the  Shakespeare 
Jubilee,  78  ;  at  the  famous  din- 
ner when  Goldsmith  wore  the 
bloom -colouiwl coat,  89 ;  marries 
]Miss  Margaret  Montgomerie, 
137  ;  his  fourth  visit  to  Ijondon, 
1 44  ;  his  defence  of  the  school- 
master, 154, 177  ;  calls  on  John- 
son with  General  Taoli  on  Easter 
Day,  1772,  183  j  invited  to  dine 
with  Johnson  on  Easter  Day, 
1773,  203 ;  proposed  by  John- 


son, 385,  and  elected  a  member 
of  the  Club,  224  ;  called  by 
Johnson  an  unscotti/ied  Scotch- 
man, 226  ;  accompanies  John- 
son for  a  three  months'  tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  247 ;    announces 

'       the  birth  of  a  son,  348 ;   the 
estate  of  Auchinleck,  and  the 

,  question  of  the  entail,  iii.  3-11; 
arrives  in  London  a  sixth  time, 
and  visits  Johnson,  16;  goes 
with  Johnson  to  Oxfonl,  ^25; 
from  thence  they  drive  through 
Stratford,  37,  and  Henley,  39  ; 
to  Birmingham,  40 ;  learns  from 
Mr.  Hecttrr  many  particulars  of 
Johnson's  early  life,  'tS  ;  arrives 
at  Lichfield,  44,  at  Ashbourne, 
55  ;  lives,  Johnson  says,  among 
savages  in  Scotland,  and  rakes 
in  London,  116;  returns  to 
Scotland,  118;  goes  to  meet 
tlohnson  at  Dr.  Taylor's  at  Ash- 
bourne, 168;  his  seventh  visit 
to  London,  240 ;  Johnson  says 
"  he  is  the  best  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  world,"  301 ;  "a 
man  whom  everybody  likes," 
358 ;  his  ill-behaviour  at  a  party, 
and  his  apology,  iv.  62  ;  a  very 
clubable  man,  183;  Johnson's 
last  letter  to,  289  ;  Mr.  Courte- 
nav's  verses  on,  i.  168,  ii.  248; 
Johnson  says,  '*  If  I  were  to 
lose  Boswell,  it  would  be  a  limb 
amputated,"  iv.  41. 
Boswell,  Mrs.,  did  not  take  to 
Johnson,  ii.  249;  her  satirical 
saying  of  Boswell  being  led  by 
a  bear,  249  n. ;  Johnson  makes 
her  a  present  of  his  Lives,  and 
the  Poets,  367 ;  her  admirable 
saying  about  the  possible  bless- 
ings of  wealth,  iii.  189  n. 

Sir  Alexander,  the  antho/s 

eldest  son,  bom,  ii.  348  n. ; 
killed  in  a  duel,  174. 

James,  the  autbor*s  son,  his 


sale,  at  which  many  of  his  fa- 
ther's MSS.  were  sold,  i.  136, 
iii.  361  n. 
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Boswell,  Veronica,  the  author's 
eldest  daughter,  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to,  iii.  163  ;  died,  163  n. 

David,  the  author's  brother, 

introduced  to  Johnson,  iii.  417  ; 
furnishes  particulars  of  John- 
son's last  illness,  iv.  320. 

Thomas,    founder    of    the 

family,  slain  at  Flodden,  iii.  3. 

David,  iii.  3. 

History    of    the   family   of, 

from  its  founder,  promised  by 
Johnson  if  Boswell  would  collect 
the  materials,  iv.  136. 

Botanist,  Johnson  says  that  before 
he  can  become  one,  he  must 
turn  himself  into  a  reptile,  i.  300. 

Boufflers,  Madame  de,  her  visit  to 
Johnson,  ii.  367 ;  account  of, 
367  n. 

Bouhours,  Dominique,  writes  to 
prove  that  all  beauty  depends  on 
truth,  ii.  94. 

Boulter's  monument.  Dr.  Madden's 
poem,  so  called,  corrected  by 
Johnson,  i.  250. 

Boulton,  the  iron  chieftain  of  Bir- 
mingham, iii.  42. 

Bourdaloue,  ^^prkhe  fort  bien,  et 
moi  bienfort"  ii.  226  n. 

Bourdonne,  Madame  de,  her  witty 
reply,  ii.  226  n. 

Bouts- rimes.  Lady  Miller's,  ii. 
309  n. 

Bow,  Johnson's,  to  an  Archbishop, 
described,  iv.  135. 

Bow-wow  way,  Lord  Pembroke 
says  Johnson's  sayings  would 
not  seem  so  extraordinary  but 
for  his  bow-wow  way,  ii.  300  n. 

Bowles,  William,  Esq.,  entertains 
Johnson  at  Heale,  iv.  165. 

Bower,  Mr.,  writes  the  history  of 
the  Eomans  for  Ancient  Uni- 
versal History,  iv.  291. 

Bowyer,  Mr.,  his  Life, "  full  of  con- 
temporary history,"  iv.  279  n. 

Boy  or  man,  which  is  the  hap- 
piest ?  i.  358. 

•'*  Boy,  I  love  to  be  a,"  says  Burke, 
iv.  39. 


Boydell,  Mr.  Alderman, "  that  emi- 
nent patron  of  the  arts,"  ii.  272, 

Boyish  days,  Johns<m  and  Garrick 
tell  old  stories  of  their,  iii.  25. 

Boyle,  John,  Earl  of  Orrery,  i. 
137  n. ;  letter  from,  to  Dr. 
Birch,  ibid. 

Mr.,  his  Martyrdom  of  Theo- 
dora, characterized  by  Johnson, 
i.  244. 

Boyse,  Samuel,  Johnson's  early 
associate,  for  whom  he  collected 
sixpences  to  get  his  clothes  out 
of  pawn,  iv.  315. 

Bradshaigh,  Lady,  her  flattery  of 
Kichardson,  i.  150. 

Braithwaite,  Mr.,  of  the  Post 
Office,  iv.  203. 

Bramhill,  Bishop,  on  liberty  and 
necessity,  ii.  106. 

Bramins,  Johnson  calls  them  the 
mastiffs  of  mankind,  iv.  45. 

Bread,  better  than  the  bread  fruit, 
ii.  232. 

Breakfast,  Johnson  entertains  a 
party  at,  ii.  341 ;  delightful  con- 
versation at,  with  Johnson  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  iii.  17 ; 
*'  in  splendour,"  389. 

Brewery,  Thrale's,  sold,  iv.  44  n. ; 
Johnson  describes  the  property 
as,  "  the  potentiality  of  growing 
rich,"  44  n. ;  price  given  for, 
^135,000,  iv.  82. 

Brighthelmstone,  Johnson's  stay 
at,  iii.  128. 

Bristol,  visited,  iii.  94,  95. 

Britain,  state  of  ancient,  little 
known  of  it,  iii.  333. 

British  Princes,  the  poem,  absurd 
lines  from,  ii.  109  n. 

British  Synonymy,  Mrs.  Piozzi's, 
iv.  317. 

Brocklesby,  Dr.,  a  delightful  com 
panion,  iv.  12U;  his  constant  ut 
tendance  on  Johnson,  189,  193 
Johnson's  letter  to,  from  Asli 
bourne,  iv.  262  j  his  generous 
and  liberal  ofTer  to  Johnson,  iv 
249 ;  Johnson  desires  him  to 
choose  a  book  as  a  remembrance, 
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309 ;    his  aecount  of  Johnson's 

death,  iv.  319. 
Bnimley,  Johnson's  wife  buried  at, 

i.   18<S;    stone  put  up  to  her 

memory,  iv.  261. 
IJrookc  Ilenrj,  author  of  the  Fool 

of  Quality,  i.  101. 
Bro<»me,  Johnson  s  Life  of,  referred 

to,  iy.  13. 
Brothers,  Johnson    says,  *•  Goo<l 

brothers  make  good  sisters,"  i. 

264. 
Brown,    Capability,  the  eminent 

horticulturist,  iii.  390. 
Tom,  Johnson's  first  master, 

i.  1 7  ;  dedicates  a  spelling  book 

to  the  Universe,  18. 

Rev.  Kobcrt,  his  sayings,  ii. 


26. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  Life  of,  by 
Johnson,  i.  240;  imitated  by 
.Fohnson,  i.  168;  his  saying  about 
devils,  iii.  300 ;  one  of  Johnson's 
archetypes,  iii.  270. 

Dr.  John,  ii.  128. 

Isaac     Hawkins,    got    into 

Parliament  and  never  opened 
his  mouth,  ii.  310. 

Brown  ism,  so  Boswell  calls  the 
sti*ange  words,  and  pompous 
style  Johnson  sometimes  bor- 
rowed from  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
i.  240,  241. 

Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
ii.  306  n. 

Robert,  Johnson  requested 

to  draw  a  character  of  him  for 
Lord  Hailes,  ii.  348  ;  desires  his 
heart  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem, 
iii.  203. 

Brundusium,  Horace's  journey  to, 

discussed,  iii.  264. 
Bryant,  Jacob,  his  saying   about 

Johnson's  knowledge  of  Greek, 

iv.  292. 
Brydone,  Patr.,  his  Tour  through 

Sicily    and    Malta,   iii.   50  n. ; 

would  be  a  good  traveller  if  more 

attentive  to  his  Bible,  iii.  353. 
Buchanan,  his  poems  discussed,  i. 

365  ;  has  fewer  centos  than  any 


modem  Latin  poet,  ii.  98 ;  John- 
son's praise  of,  though  a  Scotch- 
man, iv.  127. 

Buckingham  House,  Queen  Char- 
lotte's house  where  Johnson  had 
the  interview  with  George  III., 
ii.  50. 

Buckles,  Mrs.  Tbrale  makes  John- 
son buy  new  ones,  iii  326. 

Budgel,  Eustace,  his  suicide,  ii.  216. 

Buffier,  Claude,  his  TraitS  dts 
v6rUt8  premitres  much  com- 
mended by  Koid,  i.  374  n. ;  ac- 
count of,  374. 

Bulkeley,  Mrs.,  plays  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  ii.  206. 

Bulldog,  Dr.  Taylor's,  criticized  by 
Johnstm,  iii.  214. 

Bunbury,  Mr.  Henry,  marries 
Goldsmith's  friend  Aliss  Hor- 
neck,  i.  328. 

Bunyan,  John,  Johnson's  praise 
of,  compares  his  commencement 
of  the  lllgrim's  ^Progress  with 
Dante,  ii.  223. 

Burgoyiie,  Greneral,  the  disaster  of 
his  army,  iii.  352. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  saying  that 
Johnson's  ladies  were  all  John- 
sons in  petticoats,  i.  170 ;  his  ad- 
vice to  *'  live  pleasant,"  272 ;  his 
ironical  vindication  of  natural 
stxsiety,  368;  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  Club,  ii. 
2;  attacked  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins at  the  Club,  3 ;  his  duties 
oblige  him  to  leave  the  Club,  32; 
his  slight  Irish  accent,  157 ;  his 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful, an  example  of  true  cri- 
ticism, 94;  Boswell  introduced 
to,  224;  winds  into  a  subject 
like  a  serpent,  242 ;  his  manu- 
scripts lent  to  Caioiipbell  and 
lost,  402  ;  Johnson  acknow- 
ledges an  '*  extraordinary  man," 
iii.  34,  ana  calls  forth  all  his 
powers,  35;  his  private  and 
public  life,  91 ;  his  commenda- 
tion of  Johnson's  argument  in 
defence  of  liberty  of  censure  in 
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the  pulpit,  105 ;  his  share  in 
the  Round  Kobin,  123;  com- 
mends Johnson's  Journey  for  its 
description  of  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries,  170; 
his  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Bristol  on  the  Affairsof  America, 
211;  his  dispute  with  Johnson 
as  to  the  comparative  excellence 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  216;  his 
classical  pun  on  Wilkes  carried 
by  the  mob,  324 ;  his  fine  house 
and  lands,  31 3;  Johnson's  speech 
about,  313,  314,  n. ;  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversa- 
tion corresponds  with  the  ge- 
neral fame,  440 ;  his  high  ap- 
preciation of  Johnson,  **  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the 
bell  to  him,"  446 ;  his  saying 
about  an  imitation  of  Johnson, 
iv.  21 ;  a  wonderful  man,  42 ; 
the  ebullition  of  his  mind,  112; 
his  constant  stream  of  conversa- 
tion, 201 ;  in  all  places  *^  an  ex- 
traordinary man,"  201  ;  John- 
son's last  interview  with,  313. 

Burke,  Kichaod,  account  of,  iv. 
153  n. ;  visits  Johnson,  and 
"did  very  well  indeed,"  153  n. 

Burman,  Peter,  account    of   ther 
Life  of,  by  Johnson,  i.  111. 

Burnet,  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times  "  very  entertaining,"  ii. 
201. 

Burnett,  Miss,  Lord  Monboddo's 
daughter,  whose  beauty  was  ex- 
tolled by  Burns,  ii.  145  n. 

Burney,  Dr.  C,  on  the  reception  of 
the  Kambler,  i.  155 ;  compares 
thtt  Eambler  with  the  Specta- 
tor, 171;  his  delight  with  the 
Kambler,  223,  and  with  the  plan 
of  the  Dictionary,  224,  254; 
Johnson's  letter  to,  254 ;  his  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Johnson, 
256 ;  his  conversation  with  John- 
son on  Smart's  madness,  315 ; 
his  praise  of  Johnson's  Preface 
to  Shakespeare,  and  Johnson's 
letter  in  reply,  ii.  20 ;  gets  an 


introduction  from  Johnson  to 
enable  him  to  examine  the  MS. 
music  at  Oxford,  iii.  362 ;  wishes 
toexaminea  Welshmanuscriptin 
the  Bodleian,  362  ;  his  youngest 
son  accompanied  to  College  by 
Johnson,  363 ;  his  story  of  au 
admiring  friend  and  the  hearth- 
brush,  iv.  84;  his  entertaining' 
Travels,  128. 

Burney,  Fanny,  her  imitation  of 
Johnson's  style,  iv.  297  ;  at  tea 
with  Johnson  and  Boswell, 
Bos  well  talks  of  Cecilia,  iv.  156 ; 
note  concerning,  and  her  age 
when  she  wrote  Evelina,  with 
Mr.  Croker's  remarks,  368  ;  the 
register  of  her  baptism,  369  j 
Lord  Macaulay  on,  371 ;  Lord 
JeflFrey  on,  371. 

Burrowes,  Dr.,  Rector  of  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes,  preaches  on  evil 
speaking,  iii.  372. 

Dr.,  Dean  of  Cork,  his  essay 

on  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  i. 
165  n.;  iv.  293. 

Burton,  Robert,  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  i.  31 ; 
iii.  27  ;  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  Johnson  out  of  bed  two 
hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to 
rise,  ii.  120 ;  Byron's  praise  of 
it,  quoted,  120. 

Burton's  books,  Johnson  inquires 
for,  iv.  185  n. 

Bust  of  Johnson,  by  NoUekens,  iv, 
324,  411  ;  by  Bacon,  iV.  406. 

Bute,  the  Earl  of,  announces  to 
Johnson  the  pension  granted  by 
King  George  III.,  i.  296  ;  John- 
son's letters  to,  298,  302  ;  his 
advice  to  the  King  criticized,  ii. 
322 ;  his  undue  partiality  to 
Scotchmen,  323  ;  took  down  too 
fast  without  building  up,  324  ; 
it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  nation  if,  had  never  been 
minister,  or  had  never  res"gned> 
iii.  53. 

Butler,  the  poet,  quoted,  ii.  33^5. 

Butter,  Dr.,  one  of  Johnson's  phy- 
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CAnirot-II.  afL-coimc  of.   iL  3M: 

I*-i':.-»i  ciiirfj  ca  set*  John^nn, 
.!>? :  -lis  Lire  Mt*  Gijidamidi. 
4-  1 :  his  Diarr  Iij«c  and  toand. 
i'.l.  +*.-j:  ills  "  Scrictxxres " 
.i  ''-♦i,  :::.  47'^;  his  diderent 
T:'-r5.:D  zi  Johiuoa'd  letter  u 
<  'C-usi-.r,  479. 

C.ir.-iir:*'.  [zi  nfr^-mblaiice  to  Basse- 
las,  i.  270  n..  iii.  ;i53. 

Cj.r.'i*.-fiT,  anec-dote  exemplifring 
Join^H  n*».  iv.  ;i:3.  169. 

"  CaTi.^:  tboj  n<'>t  minister  to  a 
mini  tlLseased?^  quoted  bjr 
J'jhnson.  L  30^. 

Ca.ic.  motiem.  Johnson  thus  stig- 
matizes  the  wnn;;  ude  of  certain 
words,  iiL  219;  "A  man  who 
has  been  canting  all  his  life  mar 
cant  to  the  last,'*  says  Johnson 
of  J>r.  Dodd,  280;  '*  Clear 
your  mind  of  cant,'*  it.  154. 

Canu.4,  Melchior,  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican, ii.  353. 

Capability  Brown,  the  gardener, 
iii.  390. 

Capitulate:  Johnson  says  in  his 
illness,  *^  I  will  be  ciiuqnered,  I 
will  not  capitulate,"  iv.  285.* 

Care :  Horace  says,  '*  No  duD 
li'avcs   <iire    bshind,"   it.  . 
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Careless,  Mrs. ,  Hector's  sister,  and 
Johnson's  first  love,  iii.  43. 

Caricatures  of  Johnson's  style,  ii. 
330. 

Carleton,  Captain,  his  memoirs,  iv. 
375;  Who  was  the  author  of? 
376,  377  ;  Johnson,  much  in- 
terested by,  245. 

Carlisle,  the  Earl  of,  his  poems 
praised  by  Johnson,  iv.  65; 
kinsman  and  guardian  of  Byron, 
65  n. ;  his  tragedy  submitted  to 
Johnson,  175;  who  gives  his 
opinion  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Chapone,  176,  177. 

Carmen  Seculsure  of  Horace,  a 
translation  of,  given  to  Johnson 
to  read,  iii.  368. 

Carmichael,  Miss,  a  pensioner  of 
Johnson's,  iii.  241. 

Caman,  Mr.,  a  bookseller,  iii. 
151. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  84;  the 
translator  of  Crousaz's  Examen 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  98 ; 
Johnson's  English  verses  to,  and 
Greek  and  I^tin  epigrams  to, 
100 ;  contributes  to  the  Rambler, 
i  150. 

Cartwright,  Edmund,  letter  to,  on 
Shiels  and  Cibber,  iii.  472. 

Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  iii. 
383 ;  Malone's  note  on,  383  n. 
See  also,  Argument. 

Castes,  Oriental,  Johnson  defends, 
iv.  45. 

Cast  of  Johnson's  head,  by  Nolle- 
kens,  iii.  461,462. 

Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  proposals  by  Johnson 
for  printing,  i. 'ill ;  of  schemes 
for  literary  work,  with  Bos  well's 
remarks,  iv.  380. 

Catalogues,  Johnson  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  studying,  ii.  332. 

Catcot,  George,  the  pewterer  of 
Bristol,  iii.  94,  95. 

Cator.  Mr.,  one  of  Johnson's  co« 
t  >s,  his  fine  place  at  Beck- 
euu       It.  : 


of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  i. 
55 ;  Johnson's  first  publisher.  72  ; 
in  account  with  Johnson.  9C  ; 
on  the  Rambler,  156  n.,  197,  iii. 
323 ;  Johnson's  regard  for,  al- 
though he  was  a  penurious  pay- 
master, iv.  313 ;  Latin  verses  to, 
i.  77. 

Cawston,  Mr.  Windham's  servant, 
with  Johnson  in  his  last  illness, 
.iv.  322. 

Certainties,  small,  the  bane  of  men 
of  small  talents,  ii.  297. 

Chalmers,  George,  his  edition  of 
the  Debates,  i.  109,  409. 

Cham :  Johnson  called  by  Smollett, 
"  that  great  Cham  of  literature," 
i.  276. 

Chamberlayne,  Mr.  George,  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  a  conscientious 
pervert,  iv.  211. 

Chambers,  Catherine,  her  tender 
care  of  Johnson's  mother,  i.  267  ; 
Johnson's  farewell  to  her,  267  n., 
ii.  58,  375,  377. 

Sir  Robert,  Johnson  intimate 

with,  i.  212,  ii.  41;  goes  as  a 
judge  to  Bengal,  245^  accom- 
panies Johnson  to  Edinburgh, 
245,  253  ;  marries  the  beautiful 
Miss  Wilton,  255  n. ;  introduced 
to  Warren  Hastings  by  Johnson, 
iv.  29. 

Sir  William,  his  treatise  on 


Civil  Architecture,  praised  by 
Horace  Walpole  and  by  John- 
son, iv.  128  n. ;  his  Chinese  Ar- 
chitecture submitted  to  John- 
son's revision,  ibid, 

Ephraim,  author  of  the  Scien- 


tific Dictionary,  Johnson  forms 
his  style  partly  from,  iii.  270  n. 

Chamier,  Mr. ,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Club,  ii.  2  ;  his 
conversation  with  Goldsmith 
about  the  Traveller,  iii.  266. 

Chantilly  visited,  ii.  362. 

Chantress,  the,  Johnson's  name  for 
Miss  Jones,  i.  253. 

<       ***^  '^^ntAToche,  his  journey 

'i    by    Lord 
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Kanoes  in  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,  iii.  339. 

Chappell,  l)r.,  by  some  supposed 
amhor  of  the  Whole  Daly  of 
Man,  ii.  224. 

Character,  national,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  ii.  185 ; 
ilie  influence  of,  on  success  in 
life,  iii.  349  ;  a  character  de- 
scribed, *^  he. has  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  but  it  never  lies  straight, 
there  is  never  one  idea  by  the 
side  of  another,  'tis  all  en- 
tangled,'' iv.  157. 

Characters  in  the  liambler  said  to 
be  taken  from  real  life,  i.  163. 

Charade,  Johnson's,  on  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, Bishop  of  Killaloe,  iv. 
1.S8. 

Char^,  Johnson's,  on  Boswell 
entering  the  Literary  Club,  ii. 


225. 


Cliaring  Cross,  **'  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at,"  ii.  310. 

Charity,  Johnson's,  instances  of, 
iii.  241,  iv.  207. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  his  story  of  a 
serpent,  iii.  350 ;  questions  John- 
son  about  dancing,  iv.  39. 

Charles  II.,  Johnson's  extraordi- 
nary partiality  for,  ii.  312. 

Charles  V.,  his  celebrating  his 
funeral  obsequies  in  his  lifetime, 
261. 

Chatham,  Lord,  a  dictator,  iii.  353 ; 
the  story  of  his  saying  "he 
would  take  up  his  bed  and  walk," 
iv.  233. 

Chatloia,  Hotel  de,  Paris,  ii.  352. 

Chatsworth,  Johnson  visits  and  is 
very  kindly  received,  266. 

Chatterton,  his  poems,  iii.  95 ; 
J<»hn8on  complains  of  a  "wide 
adherence  to,"  iv.  89. 

Chemical  experiments,  Johnson's, 
ii.  152,  iii.  388;  apparatus  for, 
in  Johnson's  library,  i.  346. 

Chemistry,  Johnson's  experiments 
in,  ii.  152,  iii.  387,  388. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Johnson  in- 
scribes the  plan  of  his  dictionary 


tt^,  i.  135,  136;  bis  neglect  of 
Johnson,  190;  his  attempts  to 
conciliate  him,  200,  201  ;  John- 
son's famous  letter  to,  202, 204 ; 
his  witty  sayings  mostly  pnns, 
ii.  201 ;  his  letters,  207,  302 ; 
memoir  and  works  of,  by  Dr. 
Maty,  iii.  142  ;  Dilly's  splendid 
cditiun  of  his  works,  349 ;  two 
of  his  speeches  written  by  John- 
son, 349 ;  Johnson  describes 
him  as  dignified  but  insolent,  It. 
118. 

Cheyne,  his  book  on  Health  and 
English  Malady  commended,  iiL 
77. 

Cheynel,  Johnson  writes  the  Life 
of.  i.  173. 

Child,  Boswell  inquires  what  John* 
son  would  do  if  left  with  a 
new-born,  to  take  care  of,  iL 
102. 

Childhood,  Johnson's  reminiscences 
of,  i.  384. 

Children,  education  of,  i.  358; 
Johnson's  love  of,  iv.  134. 

China,  Du  Halde's,  extracts  from, 
for  the  Gentleman*8  Magasine, 
i.  97. 

China,  the  manufactory  of,  at 
Derby,  iii.  191. 

Choisi  visited,  ii.  354. 

Cholmondeley,  Mr.,  Johnson's 
rudeness  to,  iv.  254 ;  Ids  regret 
and  apology,  255. 

Mrs.,    her   compliments  to 

Johnson,  iii.  321. 

Chops,  Johnson's  dog  when  a  boy, 
i.  385. 

Christ  Church  meadows,  Johnson 
slides  in,  i.  211. 

Christian  Morals,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  edited  by  Johnson,  i 
240. 

Christian,  Mr.,  of  Dorking,  ac- 
counts for  the  story  about  Sl 
Kilda,  ii.  65. 

Christian  religion,  the,  evidences 
of,  i.  316. 

Christianity,  strength  of  the  e?i- 
dences  of,  i.  341. 
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Chn^nkrle,  The  London,  Johnson 
writes  Introdnction  to.  i.  249. 

the  UniTf^rsaL  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  which  the  Idler  essajs 
were  published,  L  258. 

Churchill,  his  poetry  depreciated 
bjr  Johnson,  i.  332,  333;  his 
prophecy  of  famine,  333 ;  at- 
tacks Johnson  in  a  scurrilous 
manner,  ii.  18. 

Churton,  ReT.  Kalph,  on  the  burial 
serrice,  ir.  148  ;  his  remarks  on 
BoswelFs  work,  37 1 . 

Cibber,  CoIIej,  account  of,  i.  319 
n.  199  ;  his  Apology  praised  by 
Johnson  as  "rery  entertaining," 

-  ii.  95,  iii.  1  IS ;  Cibber  himself  '^  a 
poor  creature,"  95 ;  Johnson*s 
contempt  for,  311  ;  his  Lives  of 
the  Foets  compiled  by  Shiels, 
iii.  80,  470;  his  acts  criticized 
by  Johnson,  208. 

Theophilus,  his  share  in  the 

compilation  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  iii.  472. 

Cicero,  quoted  by  Burke,  and 
applied  to  Johnson,  iv.  285. 

Civilization,  this  word  introduced 
into  the  Dictionary  by  Todd,  ii. 
152. 

Claims,  those  of  justice  and  those 
of  affection,  iii.  21. 

Clans,  Johnson  desires  to  know  the 
order  of,  ii.  250. 

Clarendon,  his  style  discussed,  iii. 
270  ;  his  description  of  Lord 
Palkland  quoted  and  applied  to 
Johnson,  iv.  332. 

Clarendon  Press,  tke,  origin  of, 
and  complaint  of  mismanage- 
ment, iii.  14  n. ;  Johnson  dis- 
cusses the  management  of,  with 
Dr.  Wetherell,  iii.  28. 

Claret,  a  hog«»liead  of,  presented 
to  the  Club  by  Dr.  Barnard,  iii. 
254;  Johnson  chosen  to  write 
the  request  ior  another,  254. 

Clark,  Mr.  Alderman,  Johnson 
proposes  as  a  member  of  the 
Essex  Head  Club,  iv.  185. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  unorthodox,  iii.  262  ; 


in  Butcher 


Johnson's  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to,  iv.  319. 

Cliurissa,  Johnson  beg.^  Richardson 
to  ^ive  an  Index  Herum  to,  i.392. 

Classics,  Addison's  quotations  fxx>m 
the,  ii.  316. 

Clenard,  Nicliohis,  his  Gretk 
Grammar  and  other  works, 
account  of,  iii.  440  n. 

Clergymen,  Johns«>n's  ideas  o^  the 
fitting  dress  and  demeanour  of, 
iv.  36,  37. 

Clerk,  Sir  Philip  Jennings,  his 
*'  ancient  rufiles  and  modern 
principles,"  iv.  40. 

Clifton's  eating-hou£ 
liow,  i.  318. 

Clive,  Lord,  a  strong-minded  man, 
iii.  334. 

Club,  the  Ivy  Lane,  formed  by 
Johnson,  i.  41 ;  iv.  181. 

the  Literary,  founded  by  Rey- 
nolds and  Johnson,  ii.  2,  32, 38*8 ; 
"holds  well  together,"  35,  221 ; 
Bos  well  elected  a  member  of,  224 ; 
when  Johnson  begs  Goldsmith's 
pardon,  239,  294, 315  ;  its  num- 
bers augmented,  iii.  140  n. ;  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  at,  247- 
54 ;  the  members  present,  247 
n.  ;  a  noted  meeting  of,  when 
there  was  an  altercation  between 
Johnson  and  Beauclerk,  376 ; 
rules  of  election  in,  150,  iv.  43 ; 
Johnson  present  at  for  the  last 
time,  240. 

Queen's    Arms,    St.    Paul's 

Churchyard,  iv.  44. 

Old  Street,  iv.  128. 

Essex  Head,  iv.  182  ;  mem- 
bers of,  182  n. ;  Johnson  at, 
200;  his  anxiety  about  when 
absent,  263,  269. 

Blue  Stocking,  the  origin  of, 


iv.  61. 

—  Eumelian,  founded    by   Dr. 
Ash,  iv.  302. 

Johnson's  definition  of  a,  iv. 


184  n. 
Chibable     man, 
Boswell  a  very. 


Johnson    called 
iv.  183. 
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('oat,  Goldsmith's  bloom-coloured, 
ii.  89,  90. 

Cubb,  Mrs.,  one  of  tho  Lichfield 
ladies,  iii.  49,  399  n. 

C<Hk-iane  ^host,  this  imposture 
dctecuxl  by  Johnson,  i.  323; 
account  of,  iii.  277. 

(.'ohausen,  John  Henry,  author  of 
llermippus  Kedivivus,  i.  331. 

Coke,  Lord,  a  mere  lawyer,  ii.  155. 

(.\)lchester,  Johnson  and  Boswell 
at,  i.  371. 

Collectanea,  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  ii. 
116-31. 

Collections  of  editions  of  books, 
Johnson  advises,  iv.  203. 

Collins,  the  poet,  his  dreadful  de- 
pression, i.  214  n.,  304. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  Johnson  alludes 
to,  iv.  210. 

Colman*s  Random  1^*ords  quoted, 
giving  a  desc*ription  of  Johnson 
and  Gibbon,  iii.  97  n. 

Colman,  Mr.,  his  letter  from  Lexi- 
phanes,  iv.  295. 

CoI«nsay,  Little  and  Old,  Boswell 
proposes  to  Johns(m  to  buy  it, 
and  found  a  college  there,  iii. 
167. 

Coltjon,  Kev.  John,  Johnson  recom- 
mended to,  i.  67. 

Columbiade,  The,  an  epic  poem  by 
Madame  du  Boccagi*,  iv.  243. 

Comedy,  the  great  end  of,  making 
the  audience  merry,  ii.  220. 

Commentaries,  Johnson  recom- 
mended Lowth  and  Patrick  on 
the  Old,  and  Hammond  on  the 
New  Testament,  iii.  101. 

Commerce,  Dictionary  of,  by  Rolt, 
Johnson's  Preface  to,  ii.  315. 

Commons,  House  of,  Johnson's 
friends  endeavour  to  get  him  a 
seat  in,  ii.  134, 135  n.;  he  would 
gladly  have  entered,  136;  Bo- 
lingbroke's  description  of,  iii. 
251. 

Comparison.  Certain  men  are  no 
rouro  to  be  compared  than  a 
stately  horse  with  the  fly  that 
stings  it,  i.  204. 


Compiegne,  visited,  iL  363. 
.  Composition,    Johnson's,    it.    1 ; 
amendments  in,  4  n. ;  Johnson 
says  a  man  should    begin   to 
write  soon,  iii.  435.    . 
Compton,  Rev.  J.,  Johnson's  kind- 
ness to,  iv.  366,  367. 
Concoction,  the,  of  a  play,  an  ex- 
pression used  by  J>ryden,  in  his 
preface  to  CEdipns,  iii.  272 ;  and 
by  Grarrick,  272  n. 
Condolence,  Johnson's  letter  of,  to 

Mrs.  Thrale,  iii.  468. 
Conduct,  rules  and  resolutions  for, 

i.  280. 
Confession,  Johnson  on,  ii.  106. 
C<mg6  d^Ure,  the  force  of  a,  iv. 

237  n. 
Congratulations  and  good  wishes 

for  the  new  year,  iii.  233,  234. 
Congreve,     Charles,      Johnson's 
schoolfellow,    i.    19 ;    *<  always 
muddy,"  iii.  43. 

\y.,  the  poet,  fine  passages 

in  lifs  Mourning  Bride,  i.  309, 
ii.  90,  91,  98;  quoted,  214; 
various  readings  in  Johnson's 
Life  of,  iv.  19. 
Connoisseur,  The,  an  amusing  pe- 
riodical paper,  i.  334. 
Connor,  Charles  C,  letters  from 

Johnson  to,  i.  251,  iii.  146. 
Conscience,  Johnson's  tenderness 

of,  ii.  5,  iv.  303-5. 
Contentment,  Johnson  on,  iy.  289. 
Contractions,    Johnson's,    of    his 

friends'  names,  ii.  240. 
Convents,  Johnson  on  the  propriety 

of  allowing,  ii.  27. 
Conversation,  Johnson's,  i.  5-8; 
Archdeacon  Seeker  on,  quoted, 
8;  the  vigour  of  Johnson's, 
313;  likened  to  a  bowl  of  punch, 
260 ;  specimens  of  Johnson's,  ii. 
29-31 ;  Johnson's,  with  Greorge 
Iir.,  51-55  ;  an  aooount  of  this, 
published  separately  by  Bos 
well,  52  n. ;  Johnson's  own  ac- 
count of,  56 ;  Goldsmith's,  on  a 
certain  occaston,  <<  overflowed 
and  drowned"  one  of  the  party, 
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ii.  123;  Goldsmith's  constant 
attempts  to  shine  in,  217,  218, 
239;  Johnson's  great  success 
in,  218 ;  Johnson  thinks,  to 
be  good,  implies  contest,  iii.  30; 
Johnson's,  described  by  Dr. 
Percy,  320,  iv.  13 ;  Pope's,  not 
renowned,  1 3 ;  Johnson  s  defini- 
tion of  the  happiest,  14 ;  story 
of  the  man  who  had  none,  42 ;  a 
trial  of  skill,  64 ;  requires  know- 
ledge, a  command  of  words, 
imagination,  presence  of  mind, 
a  resolution  not  overcome  by 
failures,  112;  and  talk,  distin- 
guished, 127  ;  Burke,  on  Lang- 
ton's  accusing  Johnson  of  rough- 
ness in,  205. 

Converts,  from  Protestantism  to 
Popery  and  from  Popery  to  Pro- 
testantism compared,  ii.  107. 

Convocation,  Johnson  advocates  its 
restoration,  i.  369. 

Convulsive  motions  of  Johnson,  i. 
103,  104. 

Cookery,  Johnson  thinks  himself  a 
judge  of,  i.  373 ;  discussion  on, 
iii.  293  ;  the  best  book  on, 
293. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  great  accuracy, 
iii.  62;  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  iii.  205. 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  called  by 
Johnson  Punchinello,  ii.  127 ; 
the  affected  gentleman,  iii.  180. 

Copy-money,  in  Italy  first  received 
by  Baretti,  iii.  190. 

Corbett,  Mr.  Andrew,  and  his  son, 
in  connection  with  Johnson's  re- 
sidence at  Oxford,  i.  30. 

Corel! i,  said  to  have  come  to  Eng- 
land to  see  Purcell,  ii.  313  n. 

Coriat,  Tom,  his  travels,  under  the 
title  of*' Crudities,"  ii.  170. 

Cork,  Earl  of,  Johnson  describes, 
iii.  208. 

Corn  laws,  "  What,  Sir,  would  you 
prevent  any  people  fi-om  feeding 
themselves,  if  by  anv  honest 
means  they  can  do  it  ?''  ii.  128. 

Cornwallis,  Archbishop,  assists  De 


Groot,  the  nephew  of  Grotius, 
iii.  158. 

Corps,  " Ily  a  tarU  d^Mprit,  queje 
rCai  pcu  vh  de  corps,'  said  of  a 
preacher,  ii.  226  n. 

Correspondence,  Boswell's,  with 
Johnson,  ii.  21. 

Corsica,  Johnson  encourages  Bos- 
well  to  publish  his  Tour  in,  ii. 
27  ;  its  publication,  60;  Boswell's 
account  of,  and  Tour  in,  Gray's 
letter  to  Walpole  on,  quoted, 
60;  Mr.  Trevelyan  on,  60; 
BoswcU  wears  this  name  on  his 
hat  at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee, 
78 ;  Johnson  advises  Bos  well 
"  to  clear  his  head  of,"  78  n. ; 
account  of,  Preface  to,  quoted 
by  Boswell  himself,  79 ;  John- 
son's praise  of,  80. 

Corsicans,  their  bravery  extolled 
by  Boswell  and  denied  by  John- 
son, ii.  87. 

Corycius  Senex,  Virgil's  saying  of, 
applied  to  Burke,  iv.  117. 

Cotterell,  Captain  Charles,  i.  187. 

the  Misses,  visited  by  John- 
son, Reynolds  meets  Johnson 
at  their  house,  187  n. 

Country,-  they  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country  are  fit  for  the 
country,  iv.  249 ;  Johnson  on 
life  in  the,  ii.  185,  iii.  203 ;  no 
wise  man  will  live  in  the,  266 ; 
iv.  155;  life,  Johnson  cannot 
like,  iv.  285. 

Courage,  instances  of  Johnson's, 
ii.  277,  278 ;  mechanical  and 
acquired,  iii.  276. 

Courayer,  Dr.  Le,  his  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  i.  71. 

Court,  Johnson's,  Fleet  Street, 
Boswell  and  Beauclerk  have  a 
veneration  for,  ii.  216. 

Court enay,  Mr.,  his  verses  on 
Johnson,  i.  33,  34 ;  his  moral 
and  literary  character  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  168  ;  his  poetical  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Johnson,  247. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  his  cha- 
racter delights  Johnson,  ii.  336, 
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Cowdray,  visited  by  Johnson,  iv. 
107. 

Cowlej,  Johnson's  Life  of,  John- 
son  thinks  the  best  of  the  Lives, 
iv.  4 ;  various  readings  in  the 
Life  of,  4. 

Coxcomb,  once  a  coxcomb  always 
one,  ii.  127. 

Coxeter,  Thomas,  collected  500 
volmnes  towards  a  collection  he 
])n>po.ied  of  English  poets,  iii. 
1^7. 

Crabbe,  lie  v.  George,  sends  his 
poem.  The  Village,  to  Johnson 
for  revision,  iv.  119;  Johnson 
confident  of  his  success,  119  n. 

Cradock,  Mr.,  author  of  Zobeide, 
a  tragedy,  iii.  86 ;  his  admira- 
tion of  Johnson's  conversation, 
87. 

Crashaw,  epigram  by,  quoted,  iii. 
309. 

Critic,  an  eminent,  "  no  doubt  Mr. 
Malone,"on  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anec- 
dotes, iv.  251,  252. 

Critical  Keview,  the,  i.  324  5  John- 
son \\Tites  in,  326. 

Criticism,  elements  of,  a  pretty 
essay,  i.  312;  Johnson  on,  ii. 
62-4  ;  on  Gray's  Elegy,  an  imi- 
tation of  Johnson's  style,  iv. 
299. 

Croft,  Rev.  Herbert,  his  style 
(lescribed  by  Burke,  iv.  21 ; 
his  Family  Discourses,  220 ;  his 
advice  to  a  pupil  always  to  read 
a  book  through,  226. 

Croker,  Ally,  an  Irish  song,  cele- 
brating a  well-known  beautv, 
iii.  265. 

Crompton,  Mr.,  the  master  of  the 
school  at  Solihull,  who  "  huffed 
the  fftfoffees,"  i.  58. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Johnson's  de- 
sign of  writing  the  Life  of,  iv. 
166. 

Crosbie,  Mr.  Andrew,  talks  learn- 
edly of  alchemy  with  Johnson, 
ii.  341. 

Crossbow,  argument  like  an  arrow 
from  a  crossbow,  iv.  206. 


Cross  readings,  Caleb  Whitefoord's 
amusing,  iv.  237. 

Crown  and  Anchor,  dinner  at,  with 
Johnson,  Beynolds,  &c.,  iii.  87. 

Crouch,  Mrs.,  ''the  celebrated," 
iT.  159. 

Crousaz  and  Warburton,  their 
dispute  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
Considerations  on,  by  Johnson, 
i.  114. 

Crudities,  by  Tom  Coriat,  iL  170. 

Cruikshank,  Mr.,  Johnson  writes 
to,  from  Ashbourne,  iv.  275; 
attends  Johnson  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, iv.  169;  Johnson  leaves 
him  a  book  as  a  remembranoe, 
309. 

Cui  bono,  a,  man,  Dr.  Shawns  dis- 
like to,  iv.  64. 

CuUen,  Dr.,  consulted  by  Boswell 
for  Johnson,  iv.  191. 

Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  a  great 

mimic,  ii.  151. 

CuUoden,  no  quarter  g^ven  at,  iL 
340:  the  Macdonaldis  attribute 
the  loss  of  the  day  to  their  clan 
not  being  given  its  place  on 
the  right  of  the  others,  250  n. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  his  Me- 
moirs quoted  on  Johnson's  early 
difficulties,  L  68 ;  his  odes  pub- 
lished, iii.  90;  '<a  milUon," 
says  Johnson,  when  speaking  of 
the  want  of  company,  iv.  292. 

the  Duchess  of,  aocount  of, 

ii.  211  n. ;  Goldsmith's  compli- 
ment to,  in  his  play,  ii.  211; 
Paoli's  neat  saying  on  the  oc- 
casion, ibid. 

Carrot  Lex,  the  motto  chosen  by 
Johnson  for  Dr.  Dodd's  picture, 
iv.  144. 

Curates,  their  small  stipends,  iiL 
170. 

Curiosities  picked  up  by  Johnson 
in  SiX>tland,  iL  250  n. 

Curiosity,  the  disting^uishing  mark 
of  a  generous  mind, ''  the  thirst 
of  the  soul,"  L  53. 

'*  Curll,  must  have  a  special  care 
to  leave  the  margin  wide,''  i.  1U3. 
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Curran,  his  imitation  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  manners  described  by 
Byron,  ii.  299. 

Cust,  Francis  Cockayne,  his  story 
about  Savage,  i.  125. 

Dacier,  Madame,  her  prose  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  iii.  333. 

Dsemonology,  by  King  James,  iii. 
374. 

Daline,  Olof,  his  history  of  Sweden 
commended,  ii.  153. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  David.  See  Lord 
Hailes. 

Sir  John,  his   Memoirs  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ii. 
199  ;  an  honest  man,  but  his 
writings  mere  bounce,  200. 

Dalzel,  ±*rofessor,  on  Johnson's 
knowledge  of  Greek,  iv.  293. 

Dance,  report  that  Johnson  was 
learning  to,  iv.  39,  40. 

■         Mr.,  the  architect,  ii.  156. 

Dante,  the  ^^  divini  poeiae"  quoted 
by  Boswell,  iii.  246. 

Darteneuf,  Charles,  an  epicure, 
iii.  32  u. 

I>avics,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  book- 
seller's shop  at  No.  8,  Russell 
Street,  i.  309;  introduces  Bos- 
well to  Johnson,  31 1 ;  encou- 
rages Boswell  to  follow  up  the 
introduction,  313 ;  his  pretty 
wife,  ii.  6 ;  his  sympathies  with 
Baretti,  96,  97 ;  puolishes  some 
writings  of  Johnson  without 
authority,  251 ;  entertains  John- 
son, Boswell,  &c.,  at  dinner, 
311 ;  his  retiring  from  the  stage, 
iii.  242;  his  benefit,  262  n. ; 
his  entertaining  memoirs  of 
Garrick,  418  ;  dressed  as  the 
Thane  of  Hoss,  431  ;  Johnson's 
letter  to,  in  his  illness,  and  his 
cordial  regard  for,  iv.  162 ;  John- 
son's affectionate  letter  to,  from 
Ashbourne,  276. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Henry,  marries 
the  beautiful  Miss  Graham,  iii. 
395. 

Dawkins,  Henry,  mentioned  as  an 


instance  of   the   enjoyment  of 
wealth,  iv.  76. 

Dean,  Richard,  his  work,  main- 
taining the  Future  Life  of  Brute 
Creatures,  ii.  66. 

Death,  Johnson  on  violent,  1.  262  ; 
conversation  on,  ii.  107,  108; 
not  death,  but  life  that  is  impor- 
tant, 108;  Johnson  s  annoyance 
at  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
108;  his  fear  of,  explained, 
278 ;  the  gate  of  life,  iii.  301 ; 
the  fear  of,  discussed,  Johnson's 
horror  of,  183,302,  iv.202,  220, 
302  ;  who  can  run  the  race  with  ? 
270  ;  Johnson's,  320 ;  his  wife's, 
i.  178-86. 

Debates,  Johnson's  parliamentary, 
i.  79, 80, 109, 110  ;  editor's  note 
on  the  history  of,  409-13;  Mr. 
Nichols  gives  an  account  of 
Johnson's  conversation  about, 
shortly  before  his  death,  iv.  313. 

Debt,  Johnson  arrested  for,  i.  238 ; 
a  calamity,  not  merely  an  incon- 
venience,  iv.  100. 

De  Claris  Oratoribus,  Johnson 
would  have  made  an  admirable 
work  on,  iv.  232. 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery 
for  Mrs.  Lenox,  i.  196;  to  the 
Queen  for  Mr.  Hoole's  Tasso, 
304 ;  to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu  for 
Mr.  Baretti's  Dictionary,  279 ; 
to  the  King  for  Dr.  Kennedy's 
Astronomical  Chronology,  290 ; 
to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  tor  Mrs. 
Lenox's  Female  Quixote,  291 ; 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for 
Mr.  Bennet's  edition  of  Ascham's 
English  works  (said  to  have  been 
in  reality  edited  by  Johnson), 
381 ;  to  Edward  Duke  of  York 
for  some  Music  for  the  German 
Flute,  iu  21 ;  to  the  King  for 
Gwyn's  London  and  Westminster 
Improved,  41  ;  to  the  King  for 
Mr.  Adams*  Treatise  on  the 
Globes,  59  ;  for  Angel's  Short- 
Hand,  212;  for  Mr.  Derby, 
iii.  147 
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Dedications,  Johnson's  skill  in,  ii. 
21  ;  to  JuLnson,  list  of,  iv.  323. 

Deeds,  registration  of,  note  on  the, 
iv.  34. 

Definitions,  some  of  Johnson's,  in 
Dictionary,  erroneous,  i.  231  ; 
some  humoroas,  231 ;  some  ob- 
noxious, 232 ;  were  abridf^ed  for 
smaller  edition,  but  never  can- 
celled, 233. 

Defoe,  ]>aniel,  his  invention  of  a 
ghoHt  story,  ii.  160  n.  ;  his  Ro- 
binson Ousoo,  iii.  277  ;  Johnson 
gives  Mrs.  Montagu  a  catalogue 
of  his  works  of  imagination,  277 ; 
did  he  write  Carleton's Memoirs? 
iv.  375. 

Deformities  of  Johnson,  published 
in  Edinburgh,  iv.  97,  98. 

Degree,  Johnson's  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining, i.  93-5;  made  M.A. 
Oxford,  213;  LL.D.  Dublin,  ii. 
10;  D.C.L.  Oxford,  303,  306. 

De  Groot,  the  nephew  of  Grotius, 
iii.  157. 

De  Imitationo  Christi,  its  popu- 
larity, iii.  244. 

Deist,  iy&\id  Hume  objects  to  being 
so  called,  i.  208. 

Delany,  Johnson  praises  his  Obser- 
vations on  Swift,  iii.  263. 

Delays,  life  admits  not  of ;  when 
pleasure  can  he  had  'tis  fit  to 
catch  it,  iii.  164. 

Deluge,  the,  Mauritius  Lowe's  pic- 
ture of,  iv.  140. 

Demonax.  Johnson  called  the  Dc- 
monax  of  the  present  age,  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  iii.  451 ;  but  Bos- 
well  does  not  think  the  appella- 
tion a  good  one,  452. 

Dempster,  Mr.  George,  i.  324 ;  his 
saying  about  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  Johnson's  society,  345;  his 
conversation  with  Johnson  on 
literary  rights,  &c. ,  349 ;  his 
sophistry  vanquished  by  John- 
son, 352  ;  his  commendation  of 
Johnson's  Journey,  ii.  281. 

Miss,   undertakes  to    teach 

Johnson  knotting,  iii.  257. 


Denial,  the  usual  form  <  f,  .Fohnson 
will  not  allow  his  servants  to  use, 
i.  346. 

Dennis.  John,  his  critical  works, 
iii.  87. 

Derby,  Rev.  John,  editor  of  Dr. 
Pearce's  works,  iii.  147. 

manufactory  of  china  at,  iii. 

191. 

Derrick,  Samuel,  Boswell's  "first 
tutor  in  the  ways  of  London,"  i. 
86,  361 ;  Johnson's  story  of  his 
presence  of  mind,  362;  has  a 
character  he  need  not  ran  away 
from,  313. 

Description  excites  curiosity,  see- 
ing satisfies  it,  iv.  137. 

Deserted  Village,  Goldsmith's 
poem,  Johnson's  share  in,  ii.  25. 

Desmoulins,  Mrs.,  finds  an  asylom 
in  Johnson's  house,  i.  49,  181 ; 
Johnson's  liberality  to,  iii.  241. 

Mr.    John,    Johnson    leaves 

him  a  legacy  of  £200,  ir.  309. 

Dcvaynes,  Mr.,  the  cheerful  apothe- 
cary, iv.  199. 

Devil,  a  printer's,  iv.  53. 

Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  Johnson 
describes,  iii.  210. 

the  Duko  and  Duchess  of,  re- 
ceive Johnson  very  kindly,  and 
press  him  to  stay,  iv.  266. 

Devotion,  Johnson  on,  iv.  158. 

Dialogues,  Lord  Lyttelton's,  a 
"  nugatory  performance^^ii.  124; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  John- 
son and  Garrick,  iii.  315  n. 

Diamond,  Mr.,  an  early  friend  of 
Johnson's,  with  whom  he  and 
Mrs.  Williams  dined  on  Sandays, 
i.  184. 

Diary,  the  keeping  of  a,  recom- 
mended, i.  344;  ii.  204  ;  iii.  245 ; 
iv.  120. 

Dibdin,  Mr.  Charles,  sets  Boswell's 
verses  to  music,  ii.  11 1. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  his  letter  to 
Johnson  about  planting  trees,  iii 
161 ;  Johnson  asks,  through 
Boswell,  for  his  opinion  on  his 
illness,  ir.  187. 
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Dictionary,  Johnson's,  announced, 
i.  134 ;  plan  for,  addressed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield,  135-8; 
Johnson  discusses,  with  Dr. 
Adams,  1 38 ;  six  amanuenses 
employed,  139  j  Bishop  Percy's 
account  of  Johnson's  manner  of 
working  on  it,  139,  140  n. ; 
prayer  on  beginning  second  vol. 
of,  196 ;  "  begins  to  see  land,  in 
this  vast  sea  of  words,"  216; 
concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  225 ;  published, 
229  ;  price  of,  bound,  229  n. ; 
Preface  of,  229,  234;  payment 
for,  238 ;  epitome  of,  239 ;  re- 
viewed in  the  Bibliotheque  des 
Savans,  254 ;  revision  of,  ii.  140 ; 
fourth  edition  of,  152 ;  Sheri- 
dan's prologue  containing  com- 
pliment on,  iii.  149 ;  the  scheme 
of,  first  mentioned  to  Johnson 
by  Dodsley,  iii.  393;  Wilkes' 
Jeu  d' esprit  on  it,  i.  235 ;  Gar- 
rick's  epigram  on,  i.  235 ;  John- 
son's saying  that  he  had  been 
longer  over  it  than  he  need  have 
been,  i.  352 ;  Johnson  called 
"  Dictionary  Johnson,"  i.  305. 

honours  consequent  on  the 

completion  of  the :  degree  of 
M.A.,  Oxford,  i.  219  ;  the  Aca- 
demia  delta  Crusca  send  John- 
son their  Vocabulario,  and  the 
Erench  Academy  their  Dic- 
tionnaire,  i.  234 ;  Degree  of 
LL.D.,  Dublin,  ii.  11 ;  Degree 
D.C.L.,  Oxford,  ii.  303. 

—  Finnick,  Johnson  has  a  copy 
of,  i.  214. 

military,  proposed  to  Cave  by 

Johnson,  i.  99. 

of  Ancient   Geography   by 


Johnson's  amanuensis,  Macbean, 
ii.  194. 

Dido,  Johnson's  saying  about,  iv. 
134. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  di- 
ccre,  note  on,  iii.  474-6. 

Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  John- 
son's respect  for,  iv.  135. 


Dijon,  prize  essay,  Rousseau's,  i. 
349. 

Dilly,  Messrs.,  the  booksellers,  en- 
tertain Johnson  and  others  at 
dinner,  when  Goldsmith  was  im- 
pertinent and  Johnson  stern,  ii. 
231-237  ;  their  hospitable  table, 
iii.  108;  their  famous  dinner 
when  Johnson  met  Wilkes,  108- 
17;  dinners  with,  292,  355;  iv. 
242. 

Edward,  his  letter  to  Boswell 

giving  an  account  of  the  plan  for 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  as  first 
proposed,  iii.  144,  145  ;  John- 
son's letter  to,  inquiring  if  he 
knows  anything  of  Boswell,  385  ; 
his  death,  386. 

Squire,  Johnson  goes  to  visit, 


4,69. 

Dinner,  "  Ought  six  people  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  one  ? "  and 
Johnson's  reply,  ii.  89 ;  at  Bos- 
well's  lodging,  88-94;  Boswell 
goes  without  his,  in  order  to 
keep  Johnson  company,  172 ;  at 
Johnson's  rooms  on  Easter  Day, 
1773,203. 

Dinners,  at  Boswell's  lodgings, 
with  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, &c.,  when  Goldsmith  dis- 
played his  bloom -coloured  coat, 
ii.  88 ;  at  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald's  with  Mr.  Erskino  (after- 
wai'ds  Lord  Erskine),  168  ;  at 
Gen.  Oglethorpe's  with  Gold- 
smith, when  duelling  and  ghosts 
were  discussed,  173;  at  John- 
son's lodgings  on  Easter  day, 
203 ;  at  Gen.  Oglethorpe's  with 
Gol(]smith,when  Goldsmith  sang 
ill  the  evening  Tony  Lumpkin's 
song,  206  ;  at  Gen.  Paoli's,  207  ; 
at  Mr.  Thi*ale's,  when  one  of  the 
company  attacked  Garrick  for 
being  vain,  and  Johnson  de- 
fended him,  214  ;  at  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's,  when  Boswell  is  elected 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
221 ;  at  Mr.  Dilly's,when  Gold- 
smith was  "  impertinent,"  231 ; 
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at  Gen.  Paoli's,  when  Johnson 
exploded  with   laughter    about 
the    **  lestJitor,"    242 ;    at   Mr. 
Dilly^s  with  the  Irish  Dr.  Camp- 
l»ell,  310  ;  at  Tom  Davies's  with 
llicicej  the  painter,  311;  at  a 
tavern   with  a  numerous  com- 
j>any,   when   Johnson  said  pa- 
triotism is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
S(roundrc1,  315  ;  at  Mr.  Tiinile's 
with    Dr.    Campbell,    318;    at 
(ien.     Oglethorpe's    with     Dr. 
Campbell,  319 ;  at   Mr.  Cam- 
bridge's villa  neiir  Twickenham, 
329  ;  at  Mr.  Dilly's  on  the  me- 
morable occasion   when  John- 
son met  Wilkes,    iii.    109 ;    in 
London  '*  with  several  eminent 
men"  (a  meeting  of  the  Club), 
247  ;  at  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds's, 
when  there  was  much  talk  about 
Horacte,  264 ;  with  Dr.  Percy, 
when  an  altercation  took  place 
between   Johnson    and    Percy, 
280 ;  at  Mr.  Dill/s  with  Miss 
Seward  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  292  ; 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  with 
Dr.  Musgrave,  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
dely,  &c.,  320 ;  at  Gen.  Paoli's, 
325 ;  at  Allan   Kamsay's  with 
Robertson  and  Reynolds,  331 ; 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  when 
Johnson  hurt  Boswell's  feelings, 
and  rudely  attacked  him,  337  ; 
at  Mr.  Langton's,  when  John- 
son apologi/Aid,  337 ;   at  John- 
son's with  Mr.  Allen  the  printer, 
on    Easter    day,   373  j    at    the 
Club  when  there  was  a  violent 
altercation  between  Johnson  and 
Bf  auclerk,  376  ;  at  Bi-auclerk's, 
when  Beauclcrk  was  *'  very  en- 
tertaining," 378 ;  at  Mr.  Stra- 
han's,   389 ;    at   Mr.    Ramsay's 
with  Lird  Newhaven  and  the 
beautiful  Miss  Graham,  395;  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  '•*  a  most 
agreeable    day,"  iv.   38 ;    with 
Johnson    on    Easter   day — "  a 
great  day,"  and  the  silver  salvers 
are  produced,  49 ;  at  Mi*s.  Gar- 


rick's,  for  the  first  time  aftet 
Garrick's  death,  51;  at  Mr. 
Dilly  s  with  Wilkes  and  Dr. 
fieattie,  55  ;  at  Dr.  Brocklesby's 
with  the  **  ever  cheerful"  apothe- 
cary, 199;  at  the  Essex  Head 
Club,  "  in  fine  spirits,"  200  ;  at 
Dr.  Adam's  at  Oxford,  214; 
at  Dr.  NowelPs  at  Iffley,  218; 
at  Gen.  Paoli's,  looking  very 
ill,  243;  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, when  Carleton's  Mb- 
moirs  were  mentioned,  245 ;  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  for  the 
last  time,  making  the  plans  for 
going  to  Italy,  248,  249. 

Diploma,  the,  of  Johnson's  MJL 
degree,  i.  219,  220 ;  uf  Doctor  ot 
Laws,  presented  to  Johnson,  iL 
11 ;  of  D.C.L.  Oxford,  presented 
to  Johnson,  ii.  303-5. 

Dirleton's  Doubts,  better  than 
most  people's  certainties,  iii. 
225. 

Discipline,  book  of,  in  the  Chnrch 
of  Scotland,  ii.  167. 

religious,  proper  for  conTicts, 

iv.  242. 

Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  iii. 
365 ;  much  admired  by  Johuson^ 
iv.  235. 

Diseases,  acute,  the  inevitable 
strokes  of  heaven,  iv.  99;  chionicy 
commonly  the  effect  of  miscon- 
duct and  intemperance,  99. 

lyisracli  in  Literary  Curiosities 
gives  a  memorandum  of  John- 
son's of  hints  for  his  Life  of  Pope, 
4,  10  n. 

Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  ir. 
210. 

Distinction,  literary,  generally  ac- 
cording to  merit,  iv.  116. 

Diversions,  "Go  steadily  forward 
with  lawful  business  or  honest 
diversions,"  iv  289. 

Diversions  of  Purley,  by  Home 
Tooke,  iii.  352. 

Divine  Legation,  Warbnrton'smost 
entertaining,  Iv.  12. 
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Divorce,  discussion  on,  iii.  346. 

Dixie,  Sir  Wolstan,  patron  of  the 
school  at  Market  Bosworth,  i. 
49,  50. 

"  Dockers,"  Johnson,  at  Plymouth, 
against  the,  i.  301. 

Doctor,  Johnson  did  not  assume  the 
title,  ii.  305. 

Documents  lost  which  were  to  have 
been  preserved  at  Auchinleck, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  i. 
204. 

Dodd,  Dr.,  Johnson's  assistance  to, 
iii.  153,  154,  172,  173  ;  account 
of,  171  n.,  172;  his  letter  to 
Johnson,  175;  his  thoughts  in 
prison,  280 ;  bis  description  of 
Johnson,  289 ;  Johnson's  motto 
for  his  picture,  iv.  144. 

Doddington,  George  Bubb,  a  cha- 
racter in  the  Rambler,  i.  163  ; 
story  of  him  and  Dr.  Young,  iv. 
22. 

Dodsley,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  86,  134, 
135,  his  Preceptor,  141,  142, 
146,  149 ;  his  tragedy  of  Cleone, 
264 ;  author  of  the  Muse  in 
Livery,  iii.  32  ;  his  dispute  with 
Goldanith  about  poetry,  iii.  85  ; 
first  mentioned  to  Johnson  the 
scheme  of  an  English  dictionary, 
iii.  393;  his  Public  Virtue,  a 
poem,  "  fine  blank,"  441 ;  his 
Cleone  complimented,  441. 

' Mr.  James,  bookseller,  iii.  32  n. 

'*  Dogged  veracity,"  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  commended 
for  his,  371. 

Doggedly.  "  A  man  may  write  at 
any  time  if  he  sets  himself  to  it 
doggedly,"  i.  150. 

Domestic  satisfaction,  no  money 
better  spent  than  what  is  laid  out 
for,  ii.  321. 

Dominicetti,  an  Italian  quack,  ii. 
101  n. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Alexander,  his 
shop  for  cheap  books,  i.  348 ; 
defies  the  common  law  rights 
of  literary  property,  348 ;  John- 
son's indignation  at,  348. 


Donne,  Dr.,  Walton's  Life  of,  the 
best  of  his  lives,  ii.  330;  his 
vision  left  out  of  some  editions  of 
Walton's  Life  of  him,  iii.  31. 

Dosa,  George  and  Luke,  ii.  25. 

Dossie,  Mr., author  of  a  treatise  on 
agriculture,  iii.  434  n. 

Doubts  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  by  John  Ranby,  iii.  225, 

Douglas.     See  Duglas. 

Dr.,  Bishop  of  Salisbiu*y,  de- 
scribes to  Boswell  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of 
London,  i.  88 ;  account  of,  100  n., 
342  ;  visits  Johnson,  iv.  202. 
Dr.  James,  his  collection  of 


editions  of  Horace,  iv.  203  ;  ac- 
count of,  203  n. 

Douglas  cause,  the,  Boswell  de- 
fends, Johnson's  opinion  on,  ii. 
64;  Bosweil's  annoyance  that 
Johnson  would  not  study,  217  n. ; 
Andrew  Stuart's  letter  to  Lord 
Mansfield  on,  iii.  56. 

Mr.  Home's,  quoted,  iii.  118. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Johnson  writes 
the  Life  of,  i.  106. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  Mr.  Belsham's 
Essay  on,  quoted,  i.  309. 

Dress,  Johnson's,  described,  at  the 
performance  of  Irene,  i.  148 ; 
when  Boswell  first  saw  him, 
314;  in  France,  365. 

"  Drift,  what  is  your,  Shr  ?  "  says 
Johnson,  when  Langton  pre- 
sented him  the  list  of  texts  en- 
forcing charity,  iv.  205. 

Drinking,  its  influence  discussed, 
iii.  87 ;  habits  of,  374 ;  effects 
of,  380;  Johnson  tells  of  the 
man  who  was  habitually  and 
equably  drunk,  380. 

Drelincourt  on  Death,  ii.  160. 

Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  his 
PolcTnomiddinia,  iii.  292. 

Drummond,  Mr.  William,  book- 
seller and  friend  of  Johnson's, 
ii.  43;  Johnson's  letters  to,  43-7, 
iii.  292. 

Dr.,  iii.    375;    his  death  at 

Naples,  125  n. 
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Drum^uld,  Col.,  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  ii.  354. 

Dryden  and  Pope  distinguished  by 
Voltaire,  ii.  23. 

Dryden  characterized  by  Gray, 
ii.  23;  his  profundity  praised 
by  Juhnson,  90  ;  quoted,  124 ; 
characterized  under  the  name  of 
Buyes  in  the  Kehearsal,  ^64 ; 
Jjord  Ilailes  collects  notices  of, 
iv.  387  j  quoted,  in  his  preface 
to  All  for  Love,  65  ;  his  ex- 
cellent Dedication  of  his  Juvenal, 
4 ;  Johnson's  Life  of,  referred 
to,  4  ;  various  readings  in,  10. 

Dubas,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  Re- 
flexions Critiques,  ii.  94 ;  Vol- 
taire on,  94  n. 

Duchess  of  Portland,  the,  **my 
noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy,"  iii. 
411. 

Duck,  epitaph  on  a,  i.  1 5. 

Duel,  fatal,  between  Boswell's  eldest 
son.  Sir  Alexander,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  of  Duncarn,  ii.  174 ; 
between  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
Mr.  Bidden,  iv.  147. 

Duelling,  is  itconsistent  with  moral 
duty  V  ii.  173,  174;  Johnson  de- 
fends,  213;  discussed,  iv.  147, 
148  n. 

Duglas,  James  de,  said  to  have 
taken  the  heart  of  Bobert  Bruce 
to  the  Holy  Land,  iii.  203. 

Du  Halde's  China,  L  97.  n ;  John- 
son's lively  account  of  the  trans- 
lation of,  by  Green  and  Guthrie, 
iii.  449. 

Dunbar,  Dr.,  of  Aberdeen,  his 
essays  on  the  history  of  mankind, 
iii.  420. 

Dunciad,  the,  written  for  fame,  i. 
307  j  Johnson  repeats  the  last 
lines  of,  ii.  90 ;  Pope's  emotion 
on  repeating  these  lines,  90  n. 

Duncombe,  Mr.,  a  very  pleasing 
man,  iii.  317. 

Dundas,  Henry,  Lord  Melville, 
i.  207  ;  his  Irish  accent,  ii.  157  ; 
his  flne  speech  in  favour  of  the 
negro,  iii.  232. 


Dunning,  John,  Lord  Ashbnrton. 
known  to  be  a  Devonshire  man 
by  his  accent,  ii.  156. 

Mr.,  a  member  of  toe  Club, 

iii.  162 ;  his  tribute  to  the  power 
and  charm  of  Johnson's  conver- 
sation, 256. 

Dunton's  Life  and  Errors,  John- 
son mentions,  iv.  137 ;  reprinted 
by  Nichols,  137  n. 

Durandi  Sententiarum,  1458,  seen 
by  Johnson  in  Paris,  ii.  359. 

Dury,  Major-General  Alexander, 
his  death,  262 ;  account  of, 262  n. 

Dutch,  Low,  Johnson  sets  himself 
to  learn,  ii.  244. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  a  learned  member 
oftheClub,  ii.  32. 

John,  his  poom  the  Fleece,  iiL 

37. 

Early  habits,  force  of,  ii.  332. 

life,  particulars  of  Johnson's, 

"You  shall  have  them  all  for 
two  pence,"  ii.  205. 

rising,  difficulty  of,  iii.  195. 

Earthquake,  a  shock  of,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, iii.  168. 

East  Indies,  the  practice  of  going 
there  in  quest  of  wealth  dis- 
cussed, iii.  389. 

Easter  day,  1775,  ii.  327  n. ;  1777, 
impressions  and  resolutions,  iii. 
134;  1778,  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well  go  to  St.  Paul's,  319  ;  1779, 
Service  at  St.  Paul's,  Boswell 
dines  with  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Allen,  the  printer,  373  ;  1781, 
<'  Solemn  worship  at  St.  PauFs," 
after  which  Johnson's  friend 
dine  with  him,  and  he  produces 
the  silver  salvers,  iv.  48,  49 ; 
1783,  Service  at  St.  Paul's; 
Boswell  dines  with  Johnson,  but 
he  is  not  well,  and  talks  little, 
146 ;  1784,  Johnson  deplores  to 
Boswell  that  the  doctors  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  to  Church, 
196. 

Easton  Maudit,  Johnson's  visit  to 
Dr.  Percy  at,  ii.  8. 
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Eating,  Johnson  enjoys  good  eat- 
ing, and  defends  it,  i.  371. 

Eccles,  Isaac  Ambrose,  one  of  the 
guests  at  BosweJl's  supper  party, 
i.  337  n. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  England, 
scheme  for,  proposed  by  John- 
son, i.  394. 

Eclogues,  the  earliest  English  con- 
tained iu  Barclay's  Ship  of 
Fools,  i.  215. 

Ecole  Militaire,  in  Paris,  ii.  352. 

Economy  and  waste  cannot  be  de- 
fined, iii.  276. 

Edial,  near  Lichfield,  Johnson's 
school  at,  i.  61. 

Edinburgh,  Johnson  arrives  at,  ii. 
247. 

Editions,  different,  of  books  ought 
to  be  collected,  iv.  203. 

Education,  Johnson  on,  ii.  25  ;  '^  I 
hate  byroads  in,"  369  ;  influence 
of,  iii.  24 ;  Milton  and  Locke  on, 
355  5  "  I  am  always  for  get- 
ting a  boy  forward  in  his  learn- 
ing," 377. 

Edwards,  Edward,  Johnson  writes 
to,  introducing  Dr.  Bumey,  iii. 
362. 

Rev.   J.,  on  free  will,  iii. 

298  n. 

Mr.,    curious    meeting    of 


Johnson  with,  iii.  307  ;  praises 
country  life,  308 ;  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  lite,  308,'  309 ; 
Johnson's  old  fellow-collegian, 
iv.  47. 

Eglintoune,  Alexander,  Earl  of, 
his  admiration  of  Johnson,  ii. 
76 ;  shot  by  Mungo  Campbell, 
iii.  212. 

the  Countess  of,  her  regard 

for  Johnson,  iii.  361. 

Egmont,  John,  Earl  of,  his  History 
of  the  House  of  Yvery,  iv.  136. 

Egotists,  four  classes  of,  iii.  198. 

Electrical  experiments.  Miss  Wil- 
liams assists  Gray,  the  electri> 
cian,  in  his,  ii.  42. 

Elibank,  Patrick,  Lord,  Johnson's 
high  opinion  of  him,  iii.  755  "  no- 


thing conclusive  in  his  talk,*' 
99 ;  Beauclerk  gives  Johnson 
his  Epitaph  on  a  Lady  to  turn 
into  Latin.  433  n. 

Eliot, Mr., afterwards  Lord,  travels 
with  Mr.  Stanhope,  iv.  38,  244 ; 
sends  Johnson  Carleton's  Me- 
moirs, 245. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  his  good  pro- 
nunciation, ii.  157 ;  his  beautiful 
ballad,  157  n. 

Ellis,  Jack,  the  literary  scrivener, 
iii.  73  n. 

Mrs.,  on    Fanny  Burney's 

novels,  iv.  369. 

Elphinston,  Mr.  James,  publishes 
the  Bambler  in  Edinburgh,  i. 
157;  Johnson's  letters  to,  158, 
159,  ii.  167;  entertains  Johnson 
and  Bos  Well  at  dinner,  213; 
his  Martial,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary translation,  iii.  271. 

Elrington,  6ishop,doubts  Johnson's 
assertion  respecting  Newton,  i. 
360. 

Elizabeth,  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Queen,  ii.  184. 

Ellis,  John,  the  literary  money- 
scrivener,  iii.  73. 

Elvira,  Mallet's  tragedy  of,  at- 
tacked by  Boswell  and  two 
friends,  i.  324. 

Elwal,  Mr.,  the  heretic,  the  trial 
of,  ii.  161,235. 

Emigration,  discussed  at  the  Club, 
iii.  249. 

Emmetl,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  iii.  47. 

Emphasis,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Gifiard  on,  i.  123. 

Emulation,  good  effects  of,  ii.  369. 

Enfans  trouves,  visited,  ii.  361. 

Engagements,  Johnson's  journal 
of,  iii.  336  n. 

English  poets,  Johnson's  lives  of, 
iii.  151  n. 

Engravings,  Johnson  asks  Boswell 
to  procure  him  portraits  uf 
Scotch  men  of  learning,  iv.  192; 
from  portraits  of  Johnson,  108  ; 
on  Mr.  W.  Smith's  list,  412. 

Entails  are  encroachments  on  the 
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dominion  of  Providence,  iii.  10; 
Scotch  law  of,  9,  10  n. ;  reasons 
why  entails  are  good,  iii.  18. 

Epigram,  Johnson's  Latin,  i.  43  ; 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  Eliza,  84, 
100 ;  on  George  II.  and  Colley 
Gibber,  107  ;  ad  Lauram,  114  j 
ad  Ricardiim  Savage^  1 18 ;  to 
Molly  Aston,  iii.  340  n. ;  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds  in 
^loor  Park,  369  ;  Garrick's,  on 
the  Dictionary,  i.  236 ;  on  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  grand 
bridge  over  a  small  rivulet,  35  ; 
on  the  miracle  at  Cana,  309  ;  on 
a  quack  doctor,  by  Garrick,  ii. 
54 ;  occasioned  by  a  religious 
dispute  at  Bath,  iv.  212;  Greek 
Epigrams  translated  by  Johnson 
during  his  sleepless  nights,  292. 

Epilogue,  spoken  by  the  lady  who 
personated  the  ghost  of  Hermi- 
one,  by  Johnson,  i.  28 ;  to  the 
Distressed  Mother,  by  Addison, 
134 ;  to  Irene,  by  Sir  Wm. 
Yonge,  146. 

Epitaph,  Johnson's,  on  Philips,  i. 
106;  on  Hogarth,  ii.  383;  on 
Goldsmith,  iii.  120 ;  on  PameU, 
iv.  17 ;  on  his  Father,  Mother, 
and  Brother,  300  n. 

on  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Parr,  in 

Latin,  iv.  326 ;  from  ("amden's 
Remains,  on  a  Very  Wicked 
Man,  148 ;  the  famous  one 
quoted  by  Addison,  translated, 
ii.  316  n. 

Epitaphs,  Johnson's  Essay  on,  i. 
106 ;  some  exaggeration  of  praise 
allowable  in,  ii.  369. 

Equality  is  obtained  in  civilized 
life  by  the  number  of  different 
kinds  of  superiority,  i.  312. 

Erse  books,  given  to  Johnson,  ii. 
2b0-64. 

grammar  by  Shaw,  Johnson 

writes  the  proposals  for,  iii.  141. 
poetry,  Boswell  thinks  there 


are  some  ancient  manuscripts  of, 
ii.  286 ;  Johnson  denies  this, 
287,  288. 


Erskine,  Hon.  Andrew,  i.  324. 

the  Hon.  Thomas,  his  elo- 
quence and  Tivacity,  ii.  168 ; 
account  of,  169  n. 

Essay  on  Truth,  by  Dp.  Beattie, 
approved  by  Johnson,  ii.  193. 

on  Man,  Pope's,  statement 

that  the  scheme  was  drawn  up  by 
Bolingbroke,  iii.  391;  partly 
true  and  partly  false,  392. 

on  Taste,  by  Miss  Reynolds, 


iv.  83. 

Essays,  original,  by  Johnson,  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  i.  240; 
Boswell  says  the  best  is  that  on 
Soame  Jenyns*s  **  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Evil,"  246. 

on  the  history  of  mankind, 

by  Dr.  Dunbar,  iii.  420. 

Bos  weirs,TheI  1  y  pochondriac, 


published  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine, iv.  122. 

Essex,  Lord,  his  advice  to  his 
kinsman,  **  Bather  to  go  one 
hundred  miles  te  speak  with  one 
wise  man,  than  five  miles  to  see 
a  fair  town,"  i.  343 :  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Baoon, 
343  n. 

Eton,  Boswell  sends  his  eldest  son 
to,  iii.  66. 

Etymologies,  Johnson  is  asked 
**  How  he  should  get  these,"  for 
his  Dictionary  ?  i.  138,  14U,  230, 
231. 

Eugenie,  misquoted  by  Johnson, 
ii.  225 ;  author  of,  225. 

Eumelian  Club,  The,  founded  by 
Dr.  Ash,  iv.  302. 

Eupheues,  a  character  in  one  of  the 
H amblers,  supposed  to  be  from 
George  Bubb  Doddington,  i.  163. 

Euripides,  quoted  on  armorial 
bearings,  ii.  1 73 ;  Johnson  reads, 
on  the  journey  to  London, 
228. 

Evans,  Dr.,  his  epigram  on  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  fine 
bridge,  iii.  35. 

the    bookseller,   beaten    by 

Goldsmith,  ii.  199. 
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Evidences  of  Christianity,  dis- 
cussed, i.  341,360. 

Evil,  inquiry  into  Origin  of,  by 
Soome  Jenyns,  i.  247. 

Execution  of  convicts,  Boswell  con- 
fesses he  had  been  present  at,  ii. 
96. 

Executors,  Johnson,  one  of  Mr. 
Thrale's,  iv.  43,  44. 

Expectation  to  be  compared  with 
experience,  i.  254. 

Expenses  in  Paris,  ii.  361. 

Experiments,  Johnson's  minute, 
iii.  388  n. 

Expression,  precision  and  clear- 
ness in,  Johnson's  attention  to, 
iv.  130. 

Expulsion  of  six  Oxford  students, 
ii.  180;  Johnson's  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  propriety  of  this, 
181. 

Expunged  passages  in  the  Vicar 
ofWakefield,  iii.  370. 

Fable,  sketch  of  a,  by  Johnson,  ii. 
218. 

Facts  and  fiction,  Johnson  dis- 
approved the  mingling  of,  iv. 
128. 

Fairy  tale,  by  Johnson,  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Miscellanies,  ii.  42. 

Fairy  Queen,  Warton's  observa- 
tions on,  published,  i.  209. 

Falconer,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  nonjuring 
bishop,  iii.  366. 

Falkland  Islands,  thoughts  on,  ii. 
132. 

False  Alarm,  The,  a  political 
pamphlet,  ii.  112;  Johnson's 
favourite,  113  n. 

Falsehood,  oftener  arises  from  care- 
lessness than  from  intentional 
lying,  iii.  246. 

Fame, literary,  grows  more  difficult 
to  attain,  ii.  326. 

Family,  respect  for,  Johnson  thinks 
natural  and  salutary,  ii.  151. 

Famine,  prophecy  of,  poem  by 
Churchill,  i.  333. 

Farewell,  Johnson's,  to  Boswell, 
iv.  250. 


Farmer,  Dr.,  i.  293  n. ;  his  essay 
OB  the  learning  of  Shakespeare,, 
iii.  86 ;  Johnson  writes  to  ask 
him  for  particulars  of  Ambrose, 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  iii.. 
412. 

Fast,  Johnson's  strict,  ii.  322. 

Father's  Kevenge,  The,  a  tragedy 
by  the  Earl  t)f  Carlisle,  sub- 
mitted to  Johnson,  iv.  175;. 
Johnson's  letter  on,  176,  177. 

Faulkner,  Greorge,  ii.  151  n. 

Feeling,  Johnson  says,  "  Very 
feeling  people  pay  you  by  feel- 
ing," ii.  97  ;  The  Man  of,  a  novel 
by  Henry  Mackenzie,  published 
by  a  Mr.  Eccles  as  his  own,  i. 
285. 

Felixmarte  of  Hircania,  the  old 
Spanish  romance,  i.  22. 

Ferguson,  Sir  Adam,  M.P.  for 
Ayrshire,  ii.  165. 

James,  the  self-taught  philo- 
sopher, ii.  100 ;  his  works  re- 
edited,  101  n. 

Ferney,  Boswell  at,  i.  346. 

Ferns,  Deanery  of,  Burke  calls  it 
a  barren  title,  iv.  34. 

Festivals  and  Fasts,  Nelson's,  its- 
great  sale,  iii.  42. 

Feudal  system,  Boswell  argues  m 
favour  of,  ii.  1 72. 

Fiction,  not  to  be  mingled  witb 
facts,  iv.  128. 

Fielding,  Henry,  i.  123,  193 ; 
writes  in  praise  of  Johnson* 
Life  of  Savage,  1 28 ;  and 
Richardson  compared,  ii.  62,. 
63,  169  ;  his  Amelia,  iii.  89. 

Sir  John,  brother  of  Henry 

Fieldmg:,  i.  336  n. 

Filby,  John,  at  the  Harrow,  in 
Water  Lane,  Goldsmith's  tailor, 
ii.  89. 

Fingal,  poem  of,  a  mere  uncon- 
nected rhapsody,  ii.  125,  iv.  180., 

Fire,  tricks  to  make  the  fire  burn, 
are  they  vulgar  tricks  or  philo- 
sophical expedients?  iii.  393. 

Fireworks,  Johnson  at  a  display 
of,  iv.  238. 
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Fitrhorbert,  Mr.  William,  John- 
son's portrait  of,  iii.  179,  378; 
his  suicide,  it  215. 

Flageolet,  Johnson  buys  one,  but 
never  made  out  a  tune,  iii.  257. 

Flat  man,  Thomas,  his  poems  dis- 
cussed,  iii.  79  n. ;  Rochester's 
vt'rses  on,  80. 

Flattery,  stage,  of  royalty  a  mere 
formula,  ii.  220;  pleases  very 
generally,  331. 

Fl»»et  Street,  preferred  by  Johnson 
to  CJreenwich  Park,  i.  366 ; 
cheerfulness  of,  ii.  310. 

Flint,  Bet,  Johnson's  account  of 
her,  iv.  56,  57  ;  a  verse  of  her 
Life  quoted,  ibid,  n. 

Flogging,  not  so  common  as  it  was, 
ii.  369. 

Flood,  Mr.,  the  orator,  his  endow- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  the 
Irish  language,  i.  252 ;  sepul- 
chral verses  by,  on  Johnson,  iv. 
328. 

Floyd,  the  poor  author,  who  found 
J>errick  asleep  upon  a  bulk,  i. 
362. 

Floyer,  Sir  John,  i.  55 ;  his  asthma 
and  long  life,  iv.  193,  263 ;  his 
book  on  asthma  borrowed  by 
Johnson  when  at  Lichfield  for 
the  last  time,  263. 

Fludyer,  a  fellow  student,  with 
whom  Johnson  played  draughts, 
iii.  30. 

Fontainebleau,  visited,  ii.  356. 

Fool  of  Quality,  novel  by  Henry 
Brooke,  i.  101. 

Fool,  The,  a  pamphlet  attacking 
Thomas  Hervcy ,  to  which  John- 
son wrote  a  reply,  ii.  50. 

Fools,  Ship  of,  Barclay's,  contains 
the  earliest  Eclogues  in  the  lan- 
guage, i.  215. 

Foote,  Samuel,  called  the  modem 
Aristophanes,i.324n.;  threatens 
to  caricature  Johnson  on  the 
stage,  324;  Johnson  on,  ii.  96, 
97  n.,99  ;  not  a  good  mimic,  151, 
278 ;  Johnson's  descriptionof him, 
iii.  1 1 1 , 1 12  n. ;  quite  impartial,    I 


for  he  tells  lies  of  every  body, 
iii.  22,  23  n.;  his  death,  132; 
compared  with  Gkurick,  208, 
209;  story  of,  and  Grarrick's 
bust,  iv.  156 ;  a  comical  fellow, 
20L 

Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  quoted, 
iv.  212. 

Foppery,  incurable,  ii,  126. 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  of  Pitsligo, 
his  account  of  the  Round  Robin, 
iii.  121,  122;  his  delight  with 
Boswell's  Journal,  228  ;  his 
amusing  simile  of  the  bottle  of 
Deer,  o9. 

Ford,  Sarah,  Johnson's  mother,  i. 
9 ; "  Parson,"  10, 22,  iii.  347  j  ac- 
count of  the  family  of,  9,  10 ; 
Johnson's  uncle,  i.  388. 

GiiFord's  Life  of  the  Drama- 
tist, quoted,  on  Johnson's  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  iv.  292. 

Fordyce,  Dr.  James,  author  of 
Sermons  to  Young  Women,  i. 
314;  a  Presbyterian,  but  a 
warm  friend  of  Johnson's,  iv. 
316. 

Dr.  George,  elected  member 

of  the  Club,  ii.  255 ;  present  at 
the  famousconversation  reported 
by  Boswell,  iii.  247. 

Foreigners,  their  difficulty  in 
writing  of  a  people  they  are 
merely  visiting,  ii.  209;  John- 
son's absurd  contempt  for^  iii. 
437. 

Foreboding,  Johnson*8,  nervous,  in 
Paris,  ii.  354. 

Forster,  John,  his  Life  of  Gold- 
smith referred  to,  ii.  90. 

Foster,  Dr.  James,  an  eminent 
preacher,  iii.  432. 

Mrs.    Elizabeth,    Milton's 

grand  daughter,  i.  173  n. 

Fountains,  The,  a  fiury  tale,  by 

Johnson,  ii.  43. 
Former    and   latter,    exprensions 

much  disliked  by  Johnson,  iv. 

130. 
Forster,  his  Voyage  to  the  Soath 

Seas«  iii.  205. 
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Fortune,  a  rhapsody  by  Derrick, 
quoted,  i.  86. 

Fort^ "  Bourdalotte  pr^kefortbicn, 
et  moi  bienfort,^*  ii.  226  n. 

Fotherg^ll,  Dr.  Thomas,  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  Oxford,  when 
Johnson  received  his  diploma 
ofD.C.L,ii.  303,306. 

John,  the  quaker  physician, 

iii.  48  n. 

Fowke,  Mr.  Joseph,  one  of  John- 
son's early  friends,  i.  186  ;  John- 
son gives  a  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter, iii.  72  ;  and  receives  a  costly 
parcel  from,  74. 

Fox,  Charles,  joins  the  Literary 
Club,  iL  255  ;  President,  though 
absent,ofoneofitsmeetings,318. 
Johnson's  praise  of  his  abilities, 
ill  277 ;  did  not  talk  freely 
before  Johnson,  112;  returned 
for  Westminster,  iv.  193;  the 
cry  of  "  no  Fox  "  raised,  204  ; 
**  has  divided  the  kmgdom  with 
Caesar,"  216. 

Lady  Susan,  married  William 

O'Brien,  an  actor,  ii.  301. 

France,  Johnson's  notes  of  a  Tour 
in,  ii.  346, 352-63 ;  **  worse  than 
S(X)tland  in  everything  but  cli- 
mate," 365 ;  Johnson's  dress 
in,  365  n. ;  Johnson  on  the  state 
of  literature  in,  iii.  267. 

Francis,  Mr.  Philip,  publishes  the 
Temple  letters,  i.  347  n. 

Rev.   Dr.,  his  translation  of 

Horace  commended,  iii.  353 ;  his 
conversation  with  Juhnson  on 
the  Debates,  i.  412,  413. 

Franciscans,  The,  a  profane  club, 
i.  87. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  bis  definition  of  Man, 
as  a  tool-making  animal,  iii.  259  ; 
his  translation  of  Lucian  in- 
scribed to  Johnson,  iii.  451. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  story 
of  some  Memoirs  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him,  ii.  408-10. 

Free-will  and  predestination  dis- 
cussed, ii.  88, 105. 

French,  Johnson's  account  of  the, 


ii.  364;  "they  have  few  senti- 
ments, but  express  them  neatly, 
little  meat,  but  dress  it  well,'' 
365  n. 

French,  Johnson  does  not  succeed 
very  well  in  his  attempt  to  talk, 
ii.  88. 

Mrs.,  the  lady  at  whose  house 

Johnson  and  Warbui'ton  met,  iv» 
12. 

Frferon,  M.  Voltaire's  antagonist, 
Johnson  visits,  ii.  354 ;  his  son 
afterwards  infamous,  354  n. 

Frewen,  Dr.  Accepted,  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  ii.  224, 

Friend,  Sir  John,  executed  for 
high  treason,  ii.  177. 

Friends,  many,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, ii.  23  ;  none  to  be  com 
pared  to  those  of  our  youth,  iii., 
164;  Aristotle's  saying,  *'  He 
that  has  friends  has  no  friend,"^ 
iii.  297,  378;  list  of  John- 
son's, given  by  Francis  Barber, 
i.  184,  185. 

Friendship,  "  the  wine  of  lif^."  i. 
235 ;  ^*  should  be  kept  in  constant 
repair,'*'  235 ;  and  love  compared ^ 
ii.  327  ;  is  absolute  agreement 
necessary  for  ?  175;  an  ode  by 
Johnson,  42  ;  *^  the  cordial  drop 
to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of 
life  go  down,"  iii.  378. 

an  ode  by  Johnson,  i.  115. 

Frisick,  Johnson  inquires  if  thero 
are  any  books  in  that  language, 
i.  378. 

Frugality,  Johnson  recommends  to 
Boswell.  iv.  100,  103,  105,  110. 

Fruit,  difficulty  of  growing  in  Scot- 
land, iv.  142 ;  not  at  all  plenti- 
ful in  England,  142. 

Frusta  Letteraria,  Baretti's  review 
iii.  199. 

Fugitive  Pieces,  published  by  Tom 
l3avies  in  Johnson's  absence,  ii, 
251  ;  Johnson's  account  of  the 
meeting  afterwards,  251  n. 

FuUarton,  Mr.,  his  travels  in  India, 
iii.  353  n. 
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Fundamentallj  sensible,  the  woman 

who  was,  iv.  54. 
Puneral,  (larrick's,  said  to  have 

i>een  too  ostentatious,  iv.  144  ; 

Johnson's,  iv.  322. 
Futurity,  Johnson's  views  of,  iv. 

302.  " 

Gabble,  "  Nny,  if  jmi  are  to  bring 
in  p:abble,  FU  talk  no  more,"  iii. 
349  ;  Johnson  calls  the  preface 
toCapePs  Shakespeare  **  gabble," 
429. 

•Gaelic  and  Irish  languages  the 
same,  ii.  153. 

Gaelic  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
iv.  180. 

Gait,  Johnson's  peculiar,  ii.  7. 

Guming,  Johnson  on,  ii.  170,  iii. 
75. 

Ganganelli,  pretended  letters  of, 
iii.  295. 

■Gardener,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  ii. 
315. 

Gardeners,  Johnson's  reason  for 
Scotchmen  being  good,  ii.  85. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.,  a  worthy  friend  oi 
Johnson's,  i.  185 ;  Johnson's  kind 
attention  to,  iv.  175 ;  Johnson 
leaves  her  a  book  as  a  remem- 
brance, iv.  309. 

Garajrantua,  Johnson  so-called  in 
Modern  Characters  from  Shake- 
speare, iii.  269. 

Oarrick,  David,  a  pupil  of  John- 
son's, i.  62  ;  his  account  of  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Johnson,  63 ;  ac- 
companies Johnson  to  London, 
66  ;  goes  to  Mr.  Colson's  aca- 
demy, 67 ;  makes  his  first  ap- 
pearance, 122  n.  ;  he  and  John- 
son have  a  dispute  on  emphasis, 
122,  123  ;  becomes  manager  of 
Drury  Liine,  134 ;  brings  out 
*'  Irene,"  145  j  "  Our  Garrick  is 
a  salad,"  149;  his  ode  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  i.  208 ; 
his  complimentary  epigram  on 
the  Dictionary,  236  ;  refuses 
Johnson  an  order  for  the  play 
for    Miss  Williams,    311;    his  I 


liberal  charity  praised  by  John- 
son, 312:  <*tDe  first  man  in 
the  world  fer  sprightly  conver- 
sation," 316 ;  at  dinnctr  with 
Johnstm  at  Boswell's  lodging,  ii. 
89  ;  Johnson's  treatment  of,  184; 
is  not  free  in  lending  books, 
184;  Hawkins's  misstatement 
with  respect  .to  him  and  John- 
son, ii.  3 ;  Boswell  gives  the  true 
account  of  Garrick's  entering  the 
Club,  S,  4;  Mrs.  Fioza'g  mis- 
representation of  Johnson's  con- 
duct towards  him,  4 ;  his  irrita- 
tion at  Johnson's  ridicule,  86; 
"  no  wonder  he  is  vain,"  214 ; 
Lord  Chatham's  lines  to,  214  n.; 
his  description  of  Johnson's  wit, 
218;  his  prologues  excellent, 
299 ;  his  imitation  of  Johnson, 
299  ;  "  'tis  a  futUe  felk>w," 
300;  finds  out  *<  Latin  by  the 
meaning,  instead  of  the  meaning 
by  the  Latin,"  342  ;  begins  to 
look  old,  370 ;  Johnson  requests 
him  to  look  over  some  fdays  in 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  376 ; 
Johnson  writes  to,  about  Ho- 
garth's epitaph,  383 ;  "  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  company"  tell- 
ing old  stories  against  John- 
son, at  Hannah  More's,  iiL  25 ; 
about  to  leave  the  stage,  26; 
as  Abel  Drugger,  88 ;  his  great 
liberality,  113 ;  and  foote  com- 
pared, 206 ;  his  discussion  with 
Johnson  on  translations,  and 
on  the  concoction  of  a  play, 
269,  270,  271,  272;  bis  &ne, 
274 ;  and  character,  27.^  n. ; 
Johnson  allowed  no  one  to 
praise  or  blame  him  but  him- 
self, 315;  his  death,  366;  his 
bust  in  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
366  n.;  had  "friends,  but  no 
friend,''  378  ;  Johnson's  de- 
scription of,  378 ;  his  death 
"eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations," 
379;  Johnsonapplaudsbutteases 
him,  431 ;  Johnson  on  his  death, 
465 ;  his  portrait  given  to  Laog- 
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ton  by  Lady  Diana  Beaucldrk,  iv. 
51 ;  inscriptitm  placed  beneath ' 
it  by  Beauclerk,  51,  52;  John- 
son expatiates  to  Mrs.  Siddons 
on  Garrick's  great  qualities,  iv. 
173  ;  his  funeral  discussed,  144 ; 
story  of  Foote  and  his  bust, 
156. 

Garrick,  Mrs.,  entertains  Johnson, 
&c.,  for  the  first  time  after  Gar- 
rick's death,  iv.  51 ;  Johnson 
dines  with,  to  meet  Hannah 
More  and  Dr.  Bumey,  200. 

George,  a  pupil  of  Johnson's, 

i.  62 ;  thinks  Johnson  '*  a  tremen- 
dous companion,"  iii.  171. 

Peter,  David  Garrick's  bro- 
ther, ii.  288:  his  great  resem- 
blance to  his  brother,  iii.  45; 
his  social  talents,  49. 

Oastrel,  Rev.  Mr.,  the  barbarian 
who  cut  down  Shakespeare's 
mulberry  tree,  iii.  52. 

Mrs.,  entertains  Johnson  and 

Boswell    at    Lichfield,   iii.   52 ; 
Johnson's  letter  to,  iv.  353. 

Oaubius,  Professor  Jerome  David, 
on  madness,  i.  36.  ■ 

Gay,  the  Orpheus  of  highwaymen, 
ii.  333 ;  his  letters  contain  no 
information,  iy.  3. 

Gelidus,  a  character  in  one  of 
the  Ramblers,  said  to  be  taken 
from  Professor  Colson,  i.  163. 

Generosit}' of  booksellers  in  general, 
and  to  Johnson  in  particular,  iv. 
2  n. 

Gentilhomme,  un,  est  toujours  gcn- 
tilhomme,  ii.  16. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Allan  Ramsay's, 
the  best  pastoral  ever  written, 
ii.  208. 

Gentleman,  Mr.,  gives  Boswell  a 
description  of  "  Dictionary  John- 
son," i.  305. 

Oentleman's  Magazine,  Johnson's 
first  connection  with,  i.  75-79;  the 
great  success  of,  iii.  323  ;  John- 
son contributes  to  the,  i.  55,  76- 
80,  99,  100,  106,  107,  110,  114, 
120,  131,  133,  134,  141. 


Geography,      ancient,      Johnson 

studies,  i.  370. 
George  I.,  knew  nothing  and  did 

nothing,  ii.  313. 
II.,   no   Augustus,   i.    156; 

Johnson  furious  against,  ii.  313. 
III.,  i.  166  ;  his  accession  the 


cause  of  much  joy  in  thecountry , 
i.  279  ;  Johnson's  conversation 
with,  ii.  50-56. 

Gesticulations,      Johnson's,      de- 
scribed, i.  59,  104. 

Gestures,  Johnson  asked  the  rea- 
son of  his  strange,  iv.  125. 

Ghost,  The,  a  poem  by  Churchill, 
caricaturing  Johnson,  i.  322. 

of  Dr.  Johnson,  poetical  epis- 
tle from  the,  iv.  406. 

said  to  have   been   seen  at 


Newcastle,  ii.  384. 

Ghosts,  Johnson  on,  i.  321-3 ;  dis- 
cussed by  Johnson  and  Boswell, 
ii.  160;  Mr.  Edwai*d  Cave  de- 
clares he  has  seen  one,  1 72  ;  the 
question  as  to,  not  yet  decided, 
iii.  303  ;  argument  against  them 
general  belief  for  them,  247  ; 
Johnson  like  a,  does  not  speak 
till  he  is  spoken  to,  iii.  311 ;  the 
appearance  of,  discussed  at  the 
Robin  Hood  Society,  iv.  50,  51. 

Giannone,  his  saying, ''  Tu^seisanto 
ma  ill  non  seiJUosopho"  iii.  428. 

Giants,  several  great  writers  so 
styled  by  George  III.,  i.  166. 

Giardini,  Felix,  Italian  violinist,  ii. 
213. 

Gibbon,  his  praise  of  Maty's  Bib- 
Vwthique  Britannique,  i.  222 ; 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Lite- 
rary Club,  ii.  255  ;  his  sar- 
castic remark  about  Johnson, 
317  ;  his  great  work  published, 
iii.  33  n. ;  his  memoirs,  ibid,  n.; 
his  imitation  of  Johnson's  style, 
iv.  296. 

Charles,  author  of  A  Work 

worth  the  Reading,  quoted,  ii. 
267. 

Gibbons,  Dr.,  the  dissenting  mini- 
ster, Johnson  takes  to,  iv.  76. 
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Giifard,  manager  of  tke  playhouse 
where  Garriok  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance, i.  122. 

GitVonl,  Mr.,  (| noted  in  his  Life  of 
Ford,  on  Johnson's  knowledge  of 
GnHjk,  iv.  292. 

GiiiHsipie,  Dr.,  gives  a  full  opinion 
on  Johnson's  case,  iv.  189. 

"  Girls,  unitlcad,^'  Johnson's  say- 
ing about,  i.  191. 

Giasse,  Mrs.,  her  cookery  book  the 
best,  ill.  293. 

Glowworm,  fable  of,  by  Johnson, 
ii.  218. 

Gobelins,  the  tapestry  examined 
by  Johnson,  ii.  353. 

Grodchild,  John.son's  letter  to  his, 
in  largo  hand,  iv.  197. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  "one  of  the  first 
men  we  now  have,"  i.  324  ;  Bos- 
well's  account  of, 327, 328 ;  "An 
inspired  idiot,"  328  ;  "  wrote  like 
an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
Poll,"  328  n. ;  writes  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  329;  story  of 
Johnson  selling  it  for  him,  330 ; 
his  vanity  amusingly  exposed 
by  Burke,  331  n. ;  The  Traveller, 
ii.  24  ]  his  envy  of  Johnson's  in- 
terview with  the  King,  ii.  57  ; 
his  comedy  'I'he  Good-Natured 
Man,  62 ;  his  bloom-coloured 
coat,  89  ;  his  Life  of  Parnell, 
162  ;  afraid  of  being  unnoticed, 
180  j  his  character,  187 ;  his 
ijomedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
196 ;  he  beats  a  l)ookseIler  for 
an  abusive  letter,  199;  recjuested 
by  Johnson  to  nominate  Boswell 
ft)r  election  to  the  Club,  384  ; 
a  monument  of,  proposed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  iii.  119; 
epitaph  in  Latin  for,  by  John- 
son, 120;  in  Greek,  122;  not 
an  agreeable  companion  because 
he  talked  for  fame,  261  ;  his 
reputation  came  late,  265,  266  i 
whatever  he  wrote  he  did  \v 
better  than  any  other  man  could 
do,  266 ;  anecdote  of  Lord  Cam- 
den and,  314 ;  sometimes  took 


liberties  with  Johnson  un- 
punished, iv.  65 ;  his  witty  saying 
on  the  impossibility  of  arguing 
with  Johnson,  200. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Isaac,  Dean  of 
Cloyne,  i.  329. 

Mrs.,  a  relative  of  Gold- 
smith's, befriended  by  Johnson, 
iii.  134. 

Grood  Friday,  1773,  Boswell  spends 
with  Johnson,  ii.  202;  obser- 
vance of.  ii.  322, 325  ;  1783,  ser^ 
vice  at  St.  Clement's,  iv.  140. 

Good  humour,  a  rare  quality,  ii. 
329 ;  Johnson  thinks  himself  a 
**  good-humoured  fellow,"  330. 

Good-Natured  Man,  The,  Johnson 
praises,  ii.  62. 

Gombauld,  three  instances  of 
Prior's  borrowing  from,  iiL  386. 

Grordon,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  249. 

Rev.  Dr.,  iii.,  355. 

Grordon  Riots,  the,  described  by 
Johnson,  iii.  413-5. 

Grout,  Johnson  attacked  bj,  iii. 
125. 

Government,  Johnson  maintains 
that  all  forms  of,  are  safe,  ii. 
166 ;  *'  the  characteristic  of  onr 
own,  at  present,  is  imbecility,** 
iii.  92  ;  diiFerent  kinds  of,  chs- 
cussed,  291. 

Grower,  Earl,  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure Johnson  a  degree  m>m 
Dublin,  i.  93. 

Graces.  Every  man  of  education 
would  rather  be  called  a  rascal 
than  be  accused  of  any  deficiency 
in  the  graces,  iii.  97. 

Graham,  Colonel,  Boswell's  cousin, 
ii.  154. 

Miss,  the  beautiful,  iii.  396. 

Rev.  George,  author  of  Tele- 

machus,X.Mask,  i.  326. 

Dr.,  a  Scotch  physician,  in- 


troduces Dr.  Percj  to  Johnson, 
ii.  66. 
Grainger,  Dr.,  his  poem  The  Sugar 
Cane,  iii.  37,  38;  his  excellent 
quahties,  iii.  38  n.;  his  ode  on 
•Solitude,  iii.  219. 
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Grammar-school,  scheme  for  teach- 
ing, i.  64. 

G  randiloquence,  Johnson  makes 
fun  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple's,  ii. 
200. 

Gran^  Chartreuse,  visited,  ii.  361. 

Granger,  Rev.  James,  his  Bio- 
graphical History,  iii.  128. 

Graft,  Sir  Archibald,  plants  some 
wild  ground,  iii.  137. 

Granville,  L«»rd,  his  letter  after 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  iii.  435. 

Grattan,  Mr.,  a  false  expression  in 
one  of  his  fine  speeches,  "  one 
link  cannot  clank,"  iv.  233. 

Grave,  The,  a  poem  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Blair,  iii.  92. 

Graves,  Rev.  Richard,  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Bath-Easton  vase, 
ii.  309. 

Gravina,  an  Italian  critic,  iv.  136, 

Gray,  Thomas,  the  poet,  Johnson 
on,  i.  320 ;  his  letter  to  Walpole 
quoted,  on  Boswell's  Corsica,  ii. 
60;  the  Remains  of,  published 
by  Mason,  160 ;  Johnson  said 
he  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and 
that  made  many  people  think  he 
was  great,  306 ;  Boswell's  sur- 
prise at  Johnson's  inability  to 
appreciate  his  poetry,  307,  iii. 
80 ;  the  very  Torre  of  poetry, 
85  n. ;  his  Odes  "  forced  plants 
raised  in  a  hotbed,"  435. 

John,  bookseller,  i.  110. 

Greaves,  Samuel,  an  old  servant  of 
Mr.  Thrale's,  iv.  182. 

Greece,  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
Rome,  of  elegance,  iii.  333. 

Greek  and  Latin  languages  essen- 
tial to  a  good  education,  i.  363  ; 
Testament,  Johnson  reads  regu- 
larly, ii.  268  J  Johnson's  know- 
ledge of,  iv.  292  ;  Johnson  pro- 
poses to  study  Greek  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  iii.  127. 

Green,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, i.  19. 

Mr.    Richard,  of  Lichfield, 

his  museum,  iii.  47,  48,  399 ; 
Johnson's  letter  to,  with  epitaph 
IV.  o 


for  his  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  iv.  300. 

Green  Man  at  Ashbourne,  the 
mistress  of  the,  her  amusing 
address  to  Boswell,  iii.  227. 

Green  room,  Johnson  finds  great 
amusement  in,  i.  148,  iii.  431  ; 
but  relinquishes,  i.  148. 

Greenwich,  Johnson  and  Boswell 
take  a  boat,  and  spend  the  day 
at,  i.  363 ;  Hospital  criticized, 
365  ;  Johnson  does  not  like  the 
Park  at,  so  well  as  Fleet  Street, 
366. 

Grenville,  Mr.  Georgp,  his  cha- 
racter contemptuously  given  by 
Johnson,  ii.  133. 

Greville,  Fulke,  his  Maxims,  Cha- 
racters, and  Reflections  quoted, 
iv.  223. 

Grief,  the  passing  nature  of,  iii. 
169. 

Grierson,  Mr.,  an  Irish  printer,  ii. 
117. 

Mrs.,  a  very  learned  lady, 

ii.  117. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  R.,  gives  his  account 
of  the  authorship  of  Gibber's 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  iii.  472,  473. 

Groot,  Isaac  de,  nephew  of  Grotius, 
befriended  by  Johnson,  iii.  157, 
158. 

Grotius, i.  360;  "from  whom  every 
man  of  learning  has  learnt 
something."  iii.  157. 

Grove,  Henry,  his  four  excellent 
papers  m  the  Spectator,  iii.  81, 
451. 

Grub  Street,  i.  238. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  tragedy  by  Henry 
Brooke,  i.  100. 

Guthrie,  Mr.  William,  his  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  i.  79,  ii.  66. 

Gwyn,  Col.,  marries  Goldsmith'^ 
friend.  Miss  Horneck,  i.  328  n. 

Mr.,  the  architect,  and  his 

"  prophetic  eye  of  taste,"  ii.  41, 
iii.  26,  27. 

Habeas  Corpus,  the  peculiai*  ad- 
vantage    of    our    government 
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over  that  of  other  countries,  ii. 
82. 

Habits,  Johnson's  superstitious  or 
8trang(s  ii.  6-8,  iv.  125  ;  the 
foR-e  of  early,  332. 

Hackman,  Mr., his  frantic  jealousy, 
iii.  37.5. 

Ilacknoy  coaches,  numbers  1  and 
I.()(K)  seen  by  Dr.  Beattie  in 
the  same  day,  iv.  242. 

Haddington,  Lord,  a  connection  of 
Bennot  Lan^rton,  ii.  180  n. 

Hu«;ue,  Mr.,  one  of  the  masters  at 
Lichtield  school,  i.  18. 

Hailrs,  Lord,  his  fine  character,  i. 
344,358;  his  letter  about  John- 
son. ()notcd.344;  comparer  John- 
son and  Swift,  344;  discovers 
Johnson's  hand  in  the  argument 
iresented  by  Bosweli,  ii.  192; 
sends  Johnson  a  copy  of  his 
Annals  of  Si^otland,  258  ;  desir- 
ing that  he  will  criticize  it,  259  ; 
his  Annals  revised  by  Johnson, 
344  ;  and  commended  for  accu- 
racy, 100;  sends  Johnson  his 
Lactantius,  166. 

Hale,  I>ord  Chief  Justice,  ii.  155  ; 
his  long  and  painful  course  of 
study,  iv.  228. 

Hales,  John,  of  Eton,  the  "  ever 
memorable,**  iv.  231. 

Half-moon  Street,  Boswcll's  lodg- 
ing in,  ii.  71. 

Halkft,  Elizabeth,  the  real  author 
of  the  ballad  of  Hardyknute,  ii. 
95. 

Hull,  Bishop,  on  degrees  of  happi- 
ness, ii.  26  n. 

Airs.,    Wesley's  sister  who 

much  resembles  him,  iv.  49. 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  introduces  an  ap- 
pli(>4int  for  Johnson's  bounty,  iv. 
355,  358,361. 

Gavin,  his  picture  of  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  251  n. 

Lady,   Sir   William's    first 
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wife,  iii.  125. 

William     Gerard     (Single 


Si)eech  Hamilton),  Johnson  en- 
gages in  politics  with,  ii.  12 ;  ad- 


rises  Johnson  in  the  matter  of 
his  pension,  293 ;  bis  auxiety  to 
assist  Johnson  daring  his  ill- 
ness, iv.  174,  175 ;  Johnson 
longs  to  see  him  **  in  a  happier 
hour,"  274 ;  Johnson  in  his  will 
desires  he  will  choose  a  book  as 
a  remembrance,  809;  on  the 
chasm  made  by  the  death  of 
Johnson,  323. 

Mr.,  of  Bangour,  his  beantiful 


poems  not  appreciated  by  John- 
son, iii.  180,  181  n.,  182. 

Hammond,  defence  of,  by  Mr. 
Bevil,  iv.  26. 

Dr.,  on  the  New  Testament 

recommended,  iii.  101. 

Hamlet's  description  of  his  father, 
discussed,  iv.  33. 

Handwriting,  Mrs.  Thrale's  beanti- 
ful, iv.  3. 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  L  129  n.; 
epitaph  on,  131. 

Hanway,  Mr.  Jonas,  his  Essay  on 
Tea,  i.  245 ;  acquired  some  re- 
putation by  travelling  abroad, 
but  lust  it  all  by  travelling  at 
home,  ii.  122. 

Happiness,  ours  depends  as  mnch 
on  our  bodies  as  our  minds,  i. 
272 ;  Johnson  on  Hume's  notion 
that  all  are  equally  happy,  ii. 
26 ;  Johnson  did  not  believe  in 
present,  ii.  320. 

Harris,  James,  of  Salisbury,  is  he, 
or  is  he  not,  an  eminent  Gre- 
cian? ii.  212;  compliments 
Johnwm  on  his  Jonmey,  33S; 
Bosweli  calls  the  *'  amiable  phi- 
losopher of  Salisbury;''  John- 
son, **  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig," 
iii.  259,  269,  272. 

Hardyknute,  the  ballad  of,  Soott's 
delight  in,  ii.  94,  95  n. 

Harington,  Dr.  Henry,  author  of 
*'  the  very  pretty  book  "  Nuga 
Antigua,  iv.  123. 

Harriots,  Mrs.,  a  relation  of  John- 
son's mother,  i.  384. 

Harrison,  Johnson's  uncle,  L 
388. 
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Harry,  Miss  Jane,  Miss  Seward's 
romance  about  her,  iii.  303. 

fiarte,  Mr.,  his  History  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  coramended,  ii. 
120 ;  account  of,  ibid,  n. 

Harwich,  Johnson  accompanies 
Bi)swell  to,  in  the  stage  coach,  i. 
869. 

Harwood,  Dr.,  translated  the  New 
Testament  with  a  ''  Socinian 
twist,"  iii.  86. 

Hastie,  the  schoolmaster  whom 
Bos  well  defended,  ii.  177  ;  John- 
son's argument  for  him,  177  n. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Johnson's  cor- 
respondence with,  iv.  28-31 ;  his 
letter  to  Boswell,  27,  28. 

Hawkesworth,  Dr.,  the  author  of 
some  pieces  attributed  to  John- 
son, i.  131  ;  imitates  John- 
son's style,  178,  193,  ii.  203; 
his  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  ii. 
232;  Johnson  thinks  no  one 
can  read  them  through,  iv.  226. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  Memoirs 
of  Johnson  characterized  by  Bos- 
well, i.  2,  3  ;  his  absurd  and 
bitter  description  of  the  oratory 
of  Pulteney  and  Pitt,  109  ;  his 
list  of  English  Dictionaries  be- 
fore Johnson's,  138 ;  Boswell's 
contemptuous  account  of,  141  ; 
his  blunders  in  deciphering 
Johnson's  handwriting,  1 55  ;  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the 
Club,  ii.  2 ;  calls  himself,  Bos- 
well says  incorrectly,  a  seceder, 
3 ;  an  unclubable  man,  3  n. ; 
his  inaccuracy  blamed  by  Bos- 
well, iii.  246  ;  an  instance  of  his 
prejudice  and  inaccuracy,  iv. 
281,  241 ;  Johnson  bequeaths 
some  of  his  books  to  him,  309. 

Mr.,  his  play  wrong  in  the 

concoction,  iii.  271. 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  Johnson's  con- 
versation with,  iii.  443. 

Heath,  Dr.  Benjamin,  iv.  34. 

Hebrides,  Tour  to  the,  planned,  ii. 
219  ;  decided  on,  ii.  245  ;  carried 
out,  247  ;  Boswell's  account  de- 


scribed by  Mr.  Courtenay,  248, 
249  ;  Johnson  said,  he  '*  got  an 
acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it, 
than  by  any  thing  I  remember," 
iv.  136. 

Heberden,  Dr. ,  Johnson  sends  for, 
iv.  160;  Johnson's  letter  to, 
giving  an  account  of  his  health, 
iv.  363 ;  leaves  him  a  book  as  a 
remembrance,  iv.  309. 

Hector,  Edmund,  Johnson's  school- 
fellow and  friend,  i  12,  49, 
51,  58  ;  furnishes  particulars  of 
Johnson's  early  life,  20,  21,  iii. 
43,  283 ;  Johnson  visits  at  Bir- 
mingham, 39  ;  "  The  friend  of 
my  youth,"  197 ;  visited  for  the 
.  last  time  by  Johnson,  285 ; 
thanks  Boswell  for  the  great 
pleasure  his  Life  of  Johnson  has 
given  him,  286  n. ;  Johnson's 
letters  to,  95,  96. 

Heely,  Mr.  and  Mrs., ii.  47  ;  John- 
son's kindness  to,  iv.  280,  281. 

Heirs-general,  Boswell  and  his 
father  disagree  on  this  point,  iii. 
4 ;  the  matter  referred  to  John- 
sou,  5.  8. 

Hell,  is  paved  with  good  intentions, 
ii.  327. 

Henderson,  Mr.,  the  actor,  visits 
Johnson,  iv.  174;  account  of, 
220  n. 

John,  student  of  Pembroke 

College,  iv.  219,  220  n. 

Henry,  Dr.  Robert,  his  History  of 
Great  Britain,  Hume  employed 
to  write  an  answer,  334,  iii. 
333. 

Hermippus  liedivivus,  by  Co- 
hausen,  translated  by  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  i.  331  n. ;  Boswell 
feels  himself  intellectually,  iii.  17. 

Hermit,  Parnell's,  passage  in  sub- 
mitted to  Johnson,  iii.  383 ;  Ma- 
lone's  note  on,  383  n. 

Dr.  Beattie's,  Johnson  reads 

with  tears  in  his  eyes,  iv.  128. 

hoar  in  solemn  cell,  Johnson's 


parody  on  Warton's  poems,  iii. 
187. 
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Heroic  Kpistle,  satirizing  Juhnson, 
a.scribod  to  lioruce  \Valpole,but 
Mritten  hy  Mason,  iv.  231  n. 

IIiTtfdjnl,  Lord,  Johnson's  letter 
i"»  applying  for  rooinH  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  iii.  82  n.  ;  his  reply, 
82. 

Ih»rvey,  MisH  Elizabeth,  story  of 
her  and  Johnson,  iii.  419. 

lion.  Henrv,  Johnson's  love 

for,  i.  69,  70. 

lion,  'lliomns,  ii.  312  ;  John- 


son's correspondence  with,  on  his 
separation  from  his  wife,  ii.  48  ; 
Beauclerk's  account  of,  49 ;  Lady 
Ilanmer's  elopement  with  him, 
49 ;  Johnson  receives  fifty 
pounds  from  him  for  writings  a 
pamphlet,  which,  however,  was 
not  printed,  50. 

Hickey,  Thomas,  his  excellent  por- 
trait of  Tom  Davies,  ii.  311. 

Hickman,  Gregory,  L  56 ;  letter 
to,  390. 

Miss,  account  of,  i.  56;  on 

Johnson's  verses  to,  66. 

Ilicnx'Ies,  a  free  translation  of  the 
Ji»V4<  of,  by  Johnson,  i.  107. 

II)^;h  English,  not  good  English, 
ii.  157. 

IIi^;lilanders  or  Hebrideans,  like 
Johnson's  Journey  much  better 
than  the  Lowlanders,  ii.  286. 

Hill,  Aaron,  his  account  of  Irene, 
i.  147. 

< Dr.  Birkbeck,  his  article  on 

Johnson's  marriage,  i.  60;  his 
work  on  Johnson,  his  friends 
and  Critics,  i.  409. 

Dr.  John,  a  qnacrk  do<;tor  on 

whom  Gurrick  made  a  famous 
Epigram,  ii.  54. 

Il.nts  for  Civil  Conversation, 
Bacon's  (juoted,  tr.  167. 

Historia  Studiorum  an  imperfect 
list  of  Johnson's  works,  iii. 
323. 

Historian,  the  qualities  necessary 
for  one,  i.  338. 

Historical  ilemoirs  of  Qnecn  Elisa- 
beth by  Francis  Osborne,  ii.  184. 


History,  must  be  false,  says  old 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  ii.  86; 
Johnson  says  the  same,  86; 
little  of  it  can  be  def^^nded  on, 
it  is  no  better  than  an  old 
almanack,  332  n.  ;  English, 
"I  did  not  think  a  young  lord 
could  have  mentioned  to  me  a 
book  in  the  Engli.«h  history  that 
was  not  known  to  me,"  iv. 
246. 

of  the  Earth  and  Animated 

Nature,  GoMsm.th's,  ii.  176  n. 
Universal,  list  of  authors  of, 


iv.  291. 

Hoadly,  I>r.  Benjamin,  author  of 
the  comedy,  The  Suspicions 
Husband,  iL  63. 

Hobbes,  his  opinion  on  old  age 
quoted,  iii.  267  h. 

Hodge,  Johnson^s  cat,  treated  with 
the  greatest  indulgence,  iv.  135. 

Hogarth,  his  account  of  first  seeing 
Johnson,  1.  105-7  ;  Epitaph  on, 
by  Garrick,  sent  to  Johnson  to 
correct,  ii.  383 ;  in  his  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation,  John- 
son's cousin  Ford  is  the  Parson, 
iii.  347. 

Holbrook,  Edward,  one  of  John- 
son's teachers,  i.  18  n. 

Holder,  Mr.,  Johnson,  in  his  will, 
desires  him  to  choose  a  book  ss 
a  remembrance,  iv.  309. 

Hollis,  Mr.  Thomas,  a  *'  strenuous 
Whig,'*  iv.  62. 

Home,  John,  author  of  Douglas, 
his  parody  on  Derrick's  verses, 
i.  362 ;  and  Lord  Bute,  ii.  323 ; 
quoted  by  Boswell,  iii.  1 18  ;  his 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  190. 

Homer,  venerated  by  Johnson,  and 
quoted,  ii.  127  :  his  head  on 
Johnson's  seal,  127  ;  his  Iliad, 
translated  by  James  Macpher- 
son,  277;  Boswell  says  Homer 
plays  the  bassoon,  Fopo  the 
flageolet,  iii.  270 ;  Johnson  and 
Burke  dispulo  over  the  compara- 
tive exoellence  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  iu.  216. 
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Hoole,  John,  his  play  unsuccessful, 
though  praised  bj  Johnson,  ii. 
268, 269  n. ;  supper  with,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Heynolds,  iii.  341 ;  his 
narrative  of  Johnson's  last  ill- 
ness, iv.  312,394-404 ;  translator 
of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  introduced 
to  Warrpn  Hastings,  iv.  31 ; 
born  in  Moorfields,  educated  in 
Grub  Street,  128  ;  Johnson 
asks,  to  collect  a  city  club,  not 
"  patriots,"  45  ;  Johnson's  grati- 
tude for  his  affection,  269 ;  John- 
son leaves  him  and  his  son  each 
a  b(X)k,  309  ;  reads  aloud  to 
Johnson,  314. 

Hope,  Dr.,  consulted  by  Boswell 
for  Johnson,  iv.  19 1. 

Horace,  quota^ons  from,  applied 
to  Johnson's  style,  i.  167 ; 
Johnson  and  Wilkes  discuss  a 
passage  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  iii. 
114  ;  his  villa,  and  his  journey 
to  Brundusium  discussed,  264 ; 
his  character,  265  5  Burke  said 
be  gave  in  one  line  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  desirable  manor,  324  ; 
the  lyrical  part  never  can  be 
perfectly  translated,  353 ;  every- 
thing in  his  works  b\it  religion, 
iv.  151 ;  Johnson  translates  an 
ode  of,  during  his  illness,  280. 

Home,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
talks  of  editing  Walton's  Lives, 
iii.  31. 

Horneck,  Miss,  and  her  sister, 
friends  of  Goldsmith,  i.  328  n., 
ii.  199. 

Horrebow's  History  of  Iceland, 
and  the  Chapter  on  Snakes,  iii. 
288. 

Horses,  Boswell  tells  Johnson  he 
has  been  to  see  a  man  ride  upon 
three,  i.  317  ;  Boswell  inquires 
of  Johnson  wliat  ought  to  be 
done  with  «»ld,  iv.  177  ;  John- 
son's answer,  178. 

Hospitality,  how  far  should  wealth 
be  employed  in,ii.  163 ;  not  now 
necessary,  iii.  439. 
Hottentot,  the  respectable,"  said. 


« 


without  foundation,  to  be  meant 
for  Johnson,  i.  207. 

House  of  Commons,  the,  Burke 
and  Johnson  on,  iii.  251 ;  Boling- 
•broke  describes,  251  n. ;  like  a 
private  company, 252 ;  originally 
a  check  for  the  Crown  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  396. 

Household,  Johnson's,  iii.  363. 

Howard,  Mr.,  an  early  friend  of 
Johnson's,  i.  46;  of  Lichfield, 
iii.  241. 

Huddesford,  Dr.,  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford,  i.  219. 

Hudibras,  Johnson's  copy  of, 
markecl  for  the  Dictionary,  i. 
140 ;  a  great  deal  of  bullion  in 
it,  ii.  335. 

Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto, 
Johnson  says  he  has  ball  with- 
out powder,  iii.  431. 

Hugh,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  Pope's 
friend,  supposed  from  his  pro- 
nunciation to  be  American,  ii. 
158. 

Human  experience,  the  great  test 
of  truth,  i.  360. 

Hume,  David,  refuses  the  appella- 
tion of  a  deist,  i.  208  ;  his  style, 
3  49 ;  Johnson  argues  asraiust, 
353 ;  his  idea  of  equal  happi- 
ness confuted,  ii.  26 ;  an  echo 
of  Voltaire,  66  ;  makes  a  collec- 
tion of  SvX)tticisms,  81 ;  his  essay 
on  miracles,  iii.  28 ;  his  life, 
152 ;  his  suppressed  article  on 
Henry's  History  of  England, 
334  n. 

Humphry,  Ozias,  the  painter, 
Johnson's  letters  to,  about  his 
godson,  iv.  195  n.,  196. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  Johnson's  master  at 
Lichfield  school,  i.  18,  19. 

Dr.  William,  elder  brother 

of  John,  iv.  154. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  his  writings  dragged 
to  light  by  Warburton,  iv.  12  n  ; 
accounts  for  everything  syste- 
matically, 129,  130;  Boswell 
reads  aloud  one  of  his  serutons, 
213. 
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Husbands'  Miscellany,  containing 
Johnson's  translation  of  the 
Messiah,  i.  33. 

Ilussey,  Kev.  John,  iii.  365. 

Thomas,  Catholic  chaplain, 

iv.  316. 

Hutchinson,  John, his  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, iii.  96. 

Ilutton,  Mr.,  a  Moravian  friend 
of  Johnson's,  iv.  315. 

Hyacinthe  de  Themiseiil,  account 
of,  ii.  405. 

Hypochondria,  Johnson,  8ufFf*rs 
from,  i.  34-7 ;  Boswell's,  37  j 
severe  attack  of,  ii.  6  ;  not  \ery 
common,  iii.  216. 

Hy  pochondriack,  The,  seventy 
essays  in  the  London  Magazine, 
by  Soswell,  i.  37  n. 

Hypocrisy  of  misery,  Johnson's 
impatience  with  Boswell's,  iv. 
32. 

Hypocrite,  the  character  of  the, 
in  Gibber's  play,  not  so  appli- 
cable to  the  Methodists  as  to  the 
Nonjurors,  ii.  296,297 ;  an  adap- 
tation of  Moliere's  Tartuffe, 
297  n ;  no  mnn  is  a,  in  his 
pleasures,  iv.  232. 

Iceland,  Horrebow's  history  of, 
and  the  chapter  concerning 
snakes,  iii.  288. 

Idea,  Johnson's  indignation  against 
the  misuse  of  the  word,  iii.  219. 

Idle,  **  If  you  are  idle  be  not  soli- 
tary,  if  you  are  solitary  be  not 
idle,"  iii.  402. 

Idlent-ss,  a  disease  to  be  combated, 
i.  341. 

Idler,  The,  commenced,  i.  257, 258 
n. ;  success  of,  273  n ;  state- 
ment of  payments  for  the,  i. 
176. 

Ignorance  in  men  of  eminence, 
ii.  94. 

Ham,  visited  and  described,  iii. 
211,  212. 

Iliad,  The,  Cowper's  translation  of, 
iii.  333. 

Ill  health,  Johnson's,  confines  him 


to  his  rooms,  ii.  41 ;  Johnson's 
increasing,  iv.  169,  iL  261;  John- 
son in  hia  illness  says,  *'  I  will  be 
conquered,  I  will  not  capituUte," 
iv.  285. 

II  Palmerino  d^Inghilterray  a  ro- 
mance praised  by  Cervantes,  iii. 
67. 

Imagination,  the  power  of,  i.  321. 

Imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  iiL 
199  ;  serious,  iv.  296-300  ;  ludi- 
crous, 294,  295  n. ;  essay  on,  by 
Miss  Aikin,  inwhichshe  snccefls- 
fully  imitates  Johnson,  iv.  199. 

Imlac,  a  character  in  Baaselas, 
in  which  Johnson  describes  his 
own  feelings,  i.  269  n. 

Immortality,  the  belief  in,  aniver- 
sal,  ii.  326.  ^ 

Impransus,  Johnson  signs  himself, 
i.  98. 

Impressions,  Johnson  warns  Bos- 
well  not  to  trust  to,  iv.  72. 

Impn)visation,  Johnson's  power  of, 
111.  2  n. 

Impudence,  the  difference  between 
Lrish  and  Scotch,  ii.  285. 

Inaccuracy  of  Mrs.  Fiozzi  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  iii.  246. 

Ince,  Mr.  Kichard,  a  writer  in  the 
Spectator,  iii.  81. 

Incredulity,  Johnson's  ii.  231. 

Independence,  Johnson's  main- 
tained, i.  352. 

Index,  Johnson  advises  Richard- 
son to  add  one  to  Clarissa,  L 
392. 

maker,    the,    who    enraged 

Johnson,  iv.  239. 

India,  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
England,  better  than  twenty 
thousand  in,  iii.  389. 

Indies, "  He  who  would  bring  home 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must 
carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him,"  iii.  306. 

Indolence,  resolution  to  struggle 
against,  i.  43 ;  '*  voluntar j^e- 
bility,''iv.262. 

Inebriation,  some  men  are  withoat 
skill  in,  iii.  380. 
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Inequality,  Rousseau's  treatise  on, 
i.  349  ;  distinctions  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  merit,  351. 

Infancy,  Johnson's,  i.  13,  14,  382, 
383. 

Infidels,  Johnson  thinks  there  are 
but  few,  ii.  326. 

Inn,  thi%  comfort  attainable  at  a 
good,  ii.  35 ;  Shenstone's  lines 
on,  36  n. 

Innocent,  the,  must  be  protected, 
though  tlie  guilty  should  escape, 
iv.  180. 

InnoYation,  the  age  is  running  mod 
after,  iv.  129. 

Innys,  Mr.,  bookseller,  Johnson 
leaves  his  representatives  Jb'200, 
in  gratitude  for  assistance  re- 
ceived by  him,  iv.  308-311. 

Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the 
British  Colonies,  ii.  197. 

Inquisition,  The,  Johnson  amuses 
himself  by  defending  it,  i.  370. 

Insanity,  dreaded  by  Johnson,  i. 
36  ;  discussed,  iii.  201,  202  ;  ob- 
servations on,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  202. 

Inscription,  Boswell  begs  Johnson 
to  send  him  one  for  a  picture 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ii. 
251,  261,  272 ;  on  Johnson's 
watch,  70;  Beauclei'k's,  on  John- 
son's portrait  by  Reynolds,  iv. 
123;  Johnson's  remai'k  on  its 
being  defaced  iv.  124  ;  on  Gar- 
rick's  portrait  by  Reynolds,  iv. 
51. 

Instinct  in  birds,  ii.  233. 

Intentions,  hell  is  pa  veil  with  good, 
ii.  327  n. 

Interest,  Lord  Karnes  on  the  rate 
of,  iii.  340 ;  Johnson  says  he 
found  it  difficult  to  understand, 
340. 

Internal  evidence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  iii.  296. 

Interview  <»f  Johnson  with  the 
King,  ii.  50. 

Intuition  and  sagacity,  discussed, 
iv.  246. 

Invasion  panic,  the,  as  great  in 
France  as  in  England,  iii.  327. 


"  Inverted  understanding,*'  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  most,  iii.  372. 

Ireland,  once  the  seat  of  piety  and 
learning,  i.  252  ;  Johnson's  love 

.  for,  and  desire  that  its  history 
should  be  written,  ii.  121 ;  his 
letters  to  O'Connor  about,  i.  25 1 , 
252,iii.  146 ;  Philosophical  Survey 
of  the  South  of,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  ii.  310;  state  of  affairs 
in,  Johnson's  indignation  at,  ii. 
238;  Johnson  would  not  visit, 
though  he  had  a  kindness  for  the 
Irish,  iii.  398  ;  he  warns  the 
Irish  against  the  Union,  398; 
once  the  school  of  the  West,  479. 

Irene,  Johnson's  tragedy  of,  i.  65, 
70 ;  unfinished  sketch  of,  given 
to  Mr.  Langton,  72  ;  reatly  but 
laid  aside,  75  ;  Johnson's  (effort, 
to  dispose  of  it,  110;  brought 
out  by  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane, 
145;  ill  success  of,  146,  147; 
price  paid  for,  146  ;  receipts 
for  three  benefit  nights,  147 
n.  ;  Johnson's  dress  for  this 
play,  148;  Epilogue  to,  by  Sir 
W.  Yonge,  146 ;  Aaron  Hill's 
description  of,  147. 

Irish,  and  Gaelic  languages  the 
same,  iL  153 ;  affairs,  Johnson 
on,  400;  Johnson  says  they 
are  a  fair  people,  "they  never 
speak  well  of  one  another," 
284  ;  peasantry,  Johnson  asked 
to  advocate  their  cause,  iiL  478. 

Islington,  Johnson  goes  to  stay  at, 
with  the  Vicar,  iv.  198. 

Italian,  Johnson,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  proposes  to  study,  iii. 
127. 

Italy,  a  tour  in,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tbirale  to  Johnson,  iii.  17; 
plan  for  Johnson's  spending  the 
winter  in,  iv.  240;  Johnson 
wishes  to  visit,  dreading  the 
winter  in  England,  246. 

Ivy  Lane  Club,  instituted,  i.  141 ; 
the  surviving  members  meet, 
iv.  181  ;  described  by  Hawkins, 
181  n.,  182  n. 
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Jack  of  all  trades,  liter&ry,  de- 
Hcribed,  BoswcU  sajg  in  *'a 
small  whole-length  of  Dr. 
Priestley,"  iv.  169. 

JtU'kson,  Harry,  one  of  Johnson's 
schoolfellows,  iii.  45 ;  and  early 
friends,  164. 

Mr.  J{ichard,tlke  all-knowinj^^, 

consulted  on  the  proposed  Tour 
in  Italy,  iii.  71  :  commends  the 
remarks  on  trade  in  Johnson's 
Journey,  iii.  71. 

Jnoobitism,  Johnson  aifiK:ted  more 
than  he  really  had,  i.  341,  342. 

James,  Dr.,  Johnson's  schoolfellow 
and  friend,  i.  116;  Johnson 
d<K>s  not  think  much  of  his  medi- 
cines, iv.  265 ;  his  death,  iii.  60 ; 
Johnson  learnt  from  him  all  he 
knew  of  physic,  iii.  74. 

Jenkinson,  the  liight  lion.  Charles, 
Johnson's  letter  to,  about  ])o<ld, 
iii.  176. 

Jennings,  Henry  Constantino,  the 
collector  of  antiques,  his  marble 
statue  of  a  dog,  iii.  248  n. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  a  passage  in  Ho- 
nu'e  applied  to,  iii.  288 ;  his 
Kvidences  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, iii.  296;  his  inquiry  into 
tlie  Origin  of  Kvil,  reviewed  by 
Johnson,  i.  246  ;  his  attack  on 
Johnson  after  his  death,  247 ; 
Bos  well's  answer  to  it,  248  ;  ac- 
count of,  248  n. 

Jervis,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Porter, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Johnson,  i.  59- 
61. 

Jodrell,  Mr.,  a  member  of  the 
Kssex  Street  Club,  iv.  199. 

John  Bull,  history  of,  by  Swift, 
ii.  221. 

JoiiNSOx,  Samuel,'  his  character 

^  The  leading:  events  of  his  life 
will  be  found  in  their  natural  se- 
quence in  the  Contents  to  each 
volume,  us  well  as  all  the  chief 
points  of  his  character,  manners, 
and  habits,  of  which,  therefore, 
but  few  are  rej)eated  here. 


and  person  described  by  BosweH, 
iT.328-33 ;  his  abhorrence  of  affec- 
tation, iiL  446 ;  bow  wow  way  of 
speaking,  ii.  300  n. ;  coiirago,  ii. 
277,  278  n. ;  candour  and  amia- 
bility, iv.  131 ;  his  charity,  iii 
241, iv.  207  ;  conversatbn,  i.  5-7, 
iii.  292,  iv.  63,  64,  112,  1S7: 
dexterity  at  retort,  126;  dread 
of  death,  ii.  107,  iii.  301 ;  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  mind,  L  154, 
iv.  134,  135;  gesticalationg,  ii. 
299  ;  good  humour,  ii.  329 ;  in- 
sensibility to  music  and  paintii^, 
i.  288,  289,  ii.  370  ;  kindness  to 
servants,  iv.  134 ;  lore  of  late 
hours,  iii.  225 ;  laugh,  ii.  244, 
342 ;  melancholy,  i.  34, 234, 355, 
iii.  27,201;  his  powerful  memory, 
iii.  435,  436 ;  prejudices,  iii  487, 
iv.  114;  power  of  rapid  com- 
position, i.  142,  151,  iii.  105  n.; 
style  of  writing,  i.  164,  166; 
superstition  (alleged),  ii.  7,  iv. 
198;  tenderness,  i.  265,  ii.  58; 
iv.  236. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth,  Johnson's  wife, 
i.  59*63;  Garrick's  mimicry  of  her, 
63  ;  death  of,  178-81 ;  her  praise 
of  the  Rambler  prized  by  John- 
son, 157;  buried  at  Bromley, 
183;  her  wedding  ring,  180; 
Johnson,  in  Paris,  bemoans  her 
loss,  ii.  356. 

Fisher,    Johnson    leaves    a 

legacy  to  his  sons,  iv.  309. 
an  Irishman,  a  well-known 


horse-rider,  i.  317. 

—  Michael,  Johnson's  father, 
i.  9-12;  takes  the  oath  as 
a  magistrate,  ii.  297  ;  Johnson^s 
account  of,  i.  382-4;  publisher 
at  Lichfield,  iv.  283;  certain 
books  published  by  him,  284; 
epitaph  cm,  300. 

—  Nathaniel,  Johnson's  brother, 
i.  54  n. 

Sarah,  Johnson's  mother,  i. 


9, 12 ;  her  death,  265-9. 

—  Samuel,  librarian  of  St.  Mar- 

tin-in-the-Fields,  i.  95. 
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Johnson,  Thomas,  a  poor  relation, 
whom  Johnson  assists,  ii.  386 ; 
and  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  grand -daughter,  iv.  309. 

William  Samuel,  LL.D.,  of 

Connecticut,  ii.  333. 

Johnsoniana,  or  Bon  Mots  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  published  in  1776,  iii. 
21,  326  n. 

Johnstone,  Arthur,  his  Latin 
poems,  i.  365  n. ;  Johnson  de- 
sires to  have  a  bust  of  him  tu 
place  in  his  room,  iv.  192. 

Jones,  Philip,  a  fellow  student  with 
whom  Johnson  played  draughts, 
iii.  30. 

— ^ —  Miss,  the  "  Chan  tress,"  i. 
253. 

Jorden,  Mr.,  Johnson's  tutor  at 
r'ollege,  i.  31,  32. 

Jortin,  his  sermons  elegant,  iii. 
262. 

Jour  nal ,  a,  is  to  a  man  what  a  mirror 
is  to  a  lady,  iii.  245 ;  Johnson  re- 
commends Boswell  to  keep  one, 
i.  344,  ii.  326  ;  but  confesses  he 
could  never  succeed  himself, 
204  ;  Boswell's  diligence  in  keep- 
ing his,  i.  366 ;  on  keeping  a, 
iv.  120  ;  at  first  there  is  a  groat 
deal  to  be  written,  ibid. ;  Swift's 
Journal,  ibid.  n. 

of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 

Mrs.  Thrale  is  so  entertained 
with,  that  she  almost  reads  her- 
self blind,  ii.  345. 

Journal  des  Sava?iSy  Johnson's  and 
Gibbons's  opinion  of  the,  ii.  55. 

Journals,  literary,  discussed  by 
Johnson  with  George  III.,  ii.  55. 

Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
Johnson  publishes,  ii.  259  ;  Bos- 
well receives,  270 ;  commenda- 
tions of,  281-3 ;  attacks  against, 
285 ;  sale  of,  288  n. ;  4,000 
copies  of,  very  quickly  sold,  iii. 
326  ;  presentation  copies  of,  iii. 
130,  136 ;  Su:  A.  Dick  on,  136, 
137;  commended  by  different 
people  fur  very  different  reasons, 
170. 


Jubilee,  theShakesperian,at  Strat- 
ford, ii.  78. 

Judge.  Ought  a  judge  to  engage 
in  trade  ?  ii.  313,  314. 

Junius,  Johnson  attacks,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, ii.  132;  letters  of,  their 
authorship  discussed,  iii.  370. 

Juvenal,  sat.  x.  182  quoted,  ii.  214, 
215  n. ;  sat.  iii.  230,  discussed, 
iii.  268 ;  Johnson's  imitations 
of,  i.  205 ;  his  tenth  satire 
quoted  to  Johnson  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  iv.  307. 

Kames,  Henry  Home,  Lord,  1. 
106  n. ;  his  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism "a  pretty  essay,"  312,  ii. 
93 ;  his  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man  referred  to,  iii.  261 ;  his 
Historical  Law  Tracts  quoted, 
ii.  189  ;  his  misrepresentations, 
iii.  339,  349,  350. 

Kearney,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  ol 
Ossory,  ii.  11. 

Kearsley,  Mr.,  the  bookseller  and 
publisher  of  the  Beauties  ot 
Johnson,  i.  161 ;  and  of  a  Life 
of  Johnson,  which  appeared  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  161  ; 
his  Life  of  Johnson  quoted, 
describing  Johnson's  peculiar 
gait,  iv.  32. 

KeddIestone,Lord  Scarsdale's  seat, 
visited,  iii.  188. 

Kelly,  Mr.  Hugh,  the  ]x>etical 
stay  maker,  ii.  62 ;  author  of  a 
Word  to  the  Wise,  iii.  148 ; 
his  vanity,  iv.  315. 

Kemble,  John,  account  of,  iv. 
172  n. ;  gives  Boswell  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mrs.  Siddons's  visit 
to  Johnson,  172,  173  ;  Johnson 
inquires  whether  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  characters  he 
represented,  173;  says  that  of 
all  plays  he  had  felt  most  affected 
by  the  last  scene  of  the  Stranger, 
173. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  sixty-three 
editions  of,mthe  King's  Library, 
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in  eiffht  lanp^f^es,  iv.  203  ;  the 
worla  hoH  opened  its  arms  to 
m'eive  his  bof)k,  iii.  244. 

K«?n.  Bishop,  his  strict  habit  of 
lifo,  iti.  196. 

Kf'iiiitfdy,  Dr.,  Johnson  writes  a 
fiHH  de«licaiion  to  the  King  for 
his  Astronomical  Chronology,!. 

KennicTitt,  I>r.  Ifenjamin,  his  Col- 
lations, ii.  126  n. 

MrH.,  talks  to  Johnson  about 

her  brother,  Mr.  Cbamberlajne, 
ir.  212. 

Kenrick,  William,  attairks  John- 
son's Shakespeare,  ii.  19,  72. 

Kettcl  Hall,  Oxford,  Johnson  stays 
at,  about  fivo  weeks,  i.  209, 227. 

Hilda,  St.,  Johnsfin  proposes  to 
buy,  ii.  147;  Macaulay's  histriry 
of,  and  wonderful  story  about, 
148. 

Killaloe,  the  Bishop  of,  his  regard 
for  Johnson,  iv.  66. 

Ki]linf;Iey,  Mrs.,  the  ]andla<ly  of 
the  (ireen  Man  at  Ashbourne, 
ill.  227. 

King,  Dr.  William,  brings  John- 
son the  O.Kford  diploma  of  M.A., 
i.  218. 

Kippis,  Dr.,  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with 
.Johnson,  iv.  206;  edits  the  first 
five  vohimes  of  tlie  Biographia 
Jiritannica,  iii.  200, 201  n.;  hears 
Johnson  speak  on  mechanics,  ii. 
137. 

Knellcr,  Sir  Godfrey, his  character 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  exem- 
plified, iii.  253. 

Knight,  Lady,  her  account  of  Mrs. 
Williamit,  ii.  41. 

Knolles,  his  History  of  the  Turks 
praised  by  Johnson  and  Byron, 
i.  65. 

Knotting,  Johnson  triwl  to  learn, 
but  did  not  succeed,  iii.  257,  iv. 
208. 

Knowledge,  all,  is  of  value,  ii.  325. 

Knowles,  Mrs.,  the  Quaker  lady 
who  worked  sutile  pictures,  iii. 
117,  293 ;  her  conversion  of  Miss 
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Jane  Ilarry,  304 ;  her  amvcr- 
sation  with  Johnaoo  described, 
305  n. 

Knox,  Dr.,  master  of  Tanfaridge 
school,  IT.  243;  his  socoemil 
imitation  of  Johnson'a  style  and 
high  estimation  of  Bosw'ell  as  a 
bioerapher,  i.  168,  298. 

Mr.  John,  bookseller, hit  com- 
mendation of  Johnson's  JonmeT, 
ii.  281. 

Kristrom,  Mr ,  a  Swede,  ii.  153. 

Labefactation,  the,  of  principles, 
ii.  333. 

Labour,  Johnson  thinks  no  sua 
loves  labour  for  itself,  iL  100. 

Laceration  of  mind  coDseqnent  oo 
conversion  from  Popery  to  Fh>- 
testantism,  ii.  107. 

Lade,  Sir  Ji4in,  Johnson's  verses 
on  his  coming  of  age,  i  v.  316. 

Ladies,  '*  timorous,  bat  not  cao- 
tious,"  i.  405  ;  Jc^nson  Terr 
agreeable  to,  ir.  34  ;  Bnrkes 
saying  that  Johnson's  ladies  were 
Johnsons  in  petticoats,  i.  170  n. 

Laird,  Boswell  becomes  a,  ir.  110.  i 

Lamps,  Johnson's  delight  at  ar- 
riving within  the  focus  of,  iii.  44. 

Land  and  trade  compared,  ii.  103, 
iv.  111. 

Landlords,  Scotch  ,Johnson's  notion 
of  their  dignity,  i.  325  ;  and 
tenants,  relatioDS  of,  iv.  110, 
111. 

Langley,  Rev.  Mr.,  master  of  the 
school  at  Ashbourne,  iii.  170. 

Langton,  Bennet,  Johnson's  much 
valued  fViend,  i.  188,  189;  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  253; 
**  his  mind  as  exalted  -as  his 
stature,"  263 ;  one  of  the  original 
members  of  th<*  Club,  ii.  8; 
marries  Jane  Lady  Kothes,  133; 
tlobnson  congramlates,  on  the 
birth  of  a  son,  143,  271  ;  an 
enthusiast  about  Greek,  343 1 
his  manner  of  livi;  luit 
to  JolinMin's  taai.. 
163;    "earth  di»*^  ' 
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worthier  man,"  190;  Johnson 
and  Boswell  dine  with,  and  are 
reconciled  after  a  quarrel,  338  ; 
Johnson  accuses  him  of  ruining 
himself  without  pleasure,  347  : 
and  is  full  of  anxiety  about  his 
affairs,  358,  359  ;  writes  to  Bos- 
well on  Beauclerk's  death,  and 
describes  Johnson's  reception  at 
a  great  party,  4ll,  412  ;  John- 
son reproaches  him  with  neglect- 
ing him,  iv.  261  ;  asked  by 
Johnson  to  tell  him  his  faults, 
204 ;  comical  scene,  205  ;  John- 
son's tender  saying  to  him  when 
dying,  313  ;  Johnson  leaves  him 
his  Polyglot  Bible,  309  5  his 
letter  from  Johnson's  death  bed, 
321  n. ;  his  Johnsoniana,  iii. 
427-51;  his  story  of  Johnson 
and  the  porter,  iv.  32 ;  Johnson's 
letters  to,  i.  226,  253, 262-5,  282, 
ii.  31,  33,  59, 133, 143,  261,  328, 
342,  iii.  157, 160,  360,  iv.  81, 93, 
94,170,271. 
Langton,  old  Mr.,  described  by 
Johnson,  ii.  231  ;  Johnson's 
enthusiastic  description  of,  ii. 
23,  iii.  446. 

Peregrine,  Bennet  Langton's 

uncle,  his  wonderful  e<!onomy, 
ii.  33! 

little    Miss    Jenny,    John- 


son's godchild,  iii.  238 ;  his 
letter  to  her  in  large  hand, 
written  in  his  last  illness,  iv, 
197. 

the  Misses,  Johnson's  kind 


remembrance  of,  in  his  illness, 
iv.  193. 

Language,  Origin  and  Progress  of, 
by  Lord  Monboddo,  li.  145; 
Johnson's  Journey  commended 
for  the  way  in  which  it  treats 
of  language,  iii.  170;  the  origin 
of,  discussed,  iv.  1 44;  an  author's, 
acharacteristical  part  of  his  com- 
position, and  should  not  be  mo- 
dem i  zed,  231. 

Languages,  Greek  and  Latin, essen- 
tial to  a  good  edm  ation,  i.  363  ; 


every  language,  however  narrow 
and  incommodious,  should  be 
preserved  in  a  version  of  some 
known  book,  ii.  44 ;  to  know  a 
language,  we  must  know  the 
people,  their  notions  and  man- 
ners, ii.  87 ;  Leibnitz  on,  re- 
ferred to,  153;  observations  on 
the  Irish  and  Gaelic,  154  n ; 
poets  preserve  languages,  be- 
cause poetry  cannot  be  trans- 
lated, iii.  84. 

Lansdowne,  the  IVfarquis  of,  John- 
son saw  a  good  deal  of,  at  one 
time,  iv.  131. 

Lapouchin,  Madame,  the  severity 
of  her  punishment,  iii.  339. 

Larks,  **  Madam,  it  would  give  you 
very  little  concern  if  all  your  re- 
lations were  spitted  like  those 
larks,  and  dressed  for  Presto's 
supper,"  iv.  256. 

Late  hours,  Johnson's  love  of,  iii. 
225  n. 

Latin,  how  Johnson  obtained  his 
accurate  knowledge  of,  i.  19  ; 
and  Greek,  essential  to  a  good 
education,  i.  363  ;  Johnson  finds 
fault  with  Boswell's,  ii.  36 ;  and 
Boswell  defends  himself,  38-40. 

La  Trobe,  Mc,  a  Moravian  es- 
teemed by  Johnson,  iv.  315. 

Latiner,  the  country  parson  who 
was  a  very  good  preacher,  but 
no  Latiner f  iv.  126. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  his  Diary 
quoted,  ii.  202. 

Lauder,  William,  impudently  as- 
sails Milton,  and  deceives  John- 
son by  forgeries,  i.  174. 

Laugh,  Johnson's  violent,  about 
the  testator,  ii.  243 ;  Johnson 
^'  laughs  like  a  rhinoceros,"  342. 

Laughers,  a  man  should  pass  part 
of  his  time  with  the,  iv.  125. 

Laughter,  '*  Johnson  gives  you  a 
forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter 
out  of  you,  whether  you  will  or 
no,"  ii.  218. 

Law,  the  practice  of,  defended  by 
Johnson,   ii.    61 ;    reports,    i\» 
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Kn^Iish,  compared  with  the 
S-oti'h  arguments,  207 ;  as  a 
profession,  difficult ic'8  in  the,  iii. 
205 ;  Johnson  lenmed  what  he 
knt'W  of,  from  Mr.  Ballow,  74 ; 
piib1ic,c<>ntinental  writers  on,  19. 

Jaiw,  William,  his  Serious  Call,  i. 
.'>>H :  account  of,  38  n. ;  John- 
si  m's  opinion  of,  iv.  210. 

I>r.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  his 

♦•ssav  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  iii. 

Lawrt'iK'e,  Dr.,  Ji>hnsoii's  friend 
und  ]iliysician,  ii.  275 ;  John- 
son roiiimendH  his  son  Chauncey 
to  thenoticeof  Warren  Hastings, 
iv.  31,91,92  n.;  Johnson's  Latin 
letter  to,  92 ;  Sirs.  Piozzi's  ac- 
<:ount  of  conversation  between 
them,  92  n.  ;  Johnson's  letters 
to  his  daughter,  93 n. ;  Johnson's 
letter  of  condolence  to,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  iii.  405,  406. 

Lawyers  and  players  compared,  ii. 
224;  conversation  concerning, 
ii.  155. 

I^y -patronage,  discussed,  ii.  226. 

Learning,  Society  for  the  Kncx)u- 
rugrment  of,  i.  110;  will  it 
innke  peo))le  less  industrious  ?  ii. 
I8l:  in  Scotland,  330 ;  there  is 
the  same  difference  between  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  as 
l>et  ween  the  living  and  the  dead, 
iii.  435. 

Lectures,  Johnson  on,  ii.  25  ;  the 
mode  of  education  by,  iv.  48. 

Lee.  Mr.  Arthur,  an  American 
])atriot,  iii.  110. 

Jack,  his  popularity  in  the 

House,  iii.  243  n. 

Leeds,  the  Duke  of,  song  on  his 
marriage,  iii.  436. 

Legitimation  by  marriage  con- 
sidered, iii.  41. 

Leibnitz  on  language,  Johnson 
talks  of,  ii.  153. 

Leisure,  all  intellectual  improve- 
ment arises  from  leisure:  all 
leisure  arises  from  working  for 
one  another,  ii.  207. 


Leland,  Dr.,  of  Trinitr  College, 
Dublin,  ii.  11;  his  Ilistory  of 
Lrehind,  238. 

Lenox,  Mn.  Charlotte,  i.  196  n.; 
Johnscm  writes  a  dedication  to 
her  Works,  ii.  269 ;  "  the 
Sister,"  iii.  4.33. 

Leslie,  Charles,  *'  a  reasoner  mit 
to  be  reasoned  against,"  iv. 
210n. 

Lessons,  Johnson's  at  school,  I 
386. 

Letter,  Johnson's  celebrated  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  L  202-4;  a 
copy  of  it  dictated  to  Boswell, 
iv.  78 ;  Boswell's  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  188. 

Lettere  Familiari,  by  Martinelli, 
said  by  Isaac  D'Israeli  to  be 
rather  amusing,  ii.  208. 

Letters,  "  We  shall  receive  no  let- 
ters in  the  grave,"  said  Johnson 
when  opening  one  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, iv.  318 ;  Lord  Chesterfield's 
to  his  Son,  i.  206  ;  Johnson  ob- 
jects to  his  being  published  with- 
out his  leave,  ii.  70  n. ;  bat  gives 
permissi<m  to  do  so,  after  his 
death,  72  ;  Johnson  says  he  pats 
as  little  into  his  as  he  can,  to 
avoid  their  being  published,  iv. 
56. 

Letter-writing,  talked  of,  iv.  56. 

Lever,  Sir  Ashton,  his  museam,  ir. 
245  n. 

Levett,  Mr.,  an  early  friend  of 
Johnson  at  Lichfield,  i.  46,  117. 

Robert,  Johnson's    humble 

friend,  i.  185,  186  n.;  marries 
wretchedly,  294 ;  becomes  mise- 
rable and  that  insures  the  pro« 
tect  ion  of  Johnson,  i.  331 ;  shows 
Boswell  Johnson's  library,  346, 
ii.  23;  at  Johnson's  breakfast 
table,  iii.  239  n. ;  Johnson's 
letter  announcing  his  death,  iv. 
87  ;  Johnson*s  beautiful  verses 
iu  his  memory,  87. 

David,  his  verses  to  Pope  in 


the  notes  to  the  Dunciad,  quoted, 
iv.  225. 
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Lewis,  Mr.  F.,  the  "man  who  lived 
in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon 
society/'  i."171. 

Lexicographers,  Hawkins'sacconnt 
of  those  before  Johnson,  i.  138  ; 
Johnson's  definition  of,  233. 

Lexiphancs,  published  to  ridicule 
Johnson's  style,  ii.  59. 

Libel,  the  law  of,  iii.  69. 

Liberal  opinions,  Johnson's,  on 
religious  differences,  i.  321. 

Liberality,  Johnson's  always  re- 
markable, iii.  241,  242 ;  iv. 
130;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
shown  by  a  note  from  Johnson, 
182. 

Liberty,  "  the  notion  of,  amuses 
people,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the 
tadium  viia,''  i.  313;  private, 
alone  is  valuable,  Johnson  insists, 
ii.  72  ;  Wilkes's  saying,  "  Does 
he  talk  of  liberti/ ! 'Un.  242;  of 
conscience  and  liberty  of  teach- 
ing distinct,  iv.  151. 

Library,  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  sold 
to  Osborne  the  bookseller,  i.  Ill; 
Johnson's,  346 ;  sold  at  Chris- 
tie's, iv.  311 ;  the  Royal,  in  Buck- 
ingham House,  ii.  50,  51 ;  the 
King's  in  Paris,  visited,  ii.  359  ; 
Mr.  Beauclerk's,  sold,  iv.  58  ; 
the,  at  Streatham,  Johnson 
makes  a  parting  use  of,  iv. 
106. 

Lichfield,  Johnson  bom  there,  i. 
8  ;  Johnson's  pathetic  account 
of  the  changes  he  found  there, 
295 ;  Johnson  tires  of,  after 
staying  there  some  time,  ii.  66  ; 
Boswdl  visits,  ill.  399  ;  trade 
there  very  small,  46 ;  visited, 
iv.  85  ;  Johnson  leaves,  in  ill 
health,  90;  Johnson  anxious 
to  visit  every  year,  47,  140; 
versos  <«n,  by  Miss  Seward, 
243  ;  JohriJion  visits  for  the  la^t 
time,  262,  271  :  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  the  corporation 
of  Lichfield  for  Jobn»on.  and  the 
Lichfield  traditions  of  Johnson, 


Lies.  ''Consecrated  lies,  and  in- 
excusable lies,"  i.  280;  "  A  man 
had  rather  have  a  hundred  lie» 
told  about  him  than  one  truth 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  told,"  ii. 
209; ''  He  lies,  and  he  knows  he 
lies,"  iv.  13  ;  Johnson  uses  the 
word  of  mistakes  or  errors  when 
unintentional,  13. 

Life,  Johnson's  mode  of,  described 
by  Maxwell,  ii.  117;  "a  pro- 
gi-ess  from  want  to  want,"  iii. 
96  ;  "  admits  not  of  delays  : 
every  hour  takes  away  part  of 
the  things  that  please  us,  per- 
haps part  of  our  disposititm  to- 
be  pleased,"  iii.  164;  savage  and 
civilized,  compared,  iii.  260 ; 
country  and  town,  compared, 
iii.  266,  267 ;  is  it  hapny  or 
miserable?  iv.  221 ;  Rev.  Ralph 
Chui'ton's  note  on,  iv.  221  n., 
371 ;  Dryden's  fine  linos  on,  222; 
on  making  the  best  of,  both 
in ''business  and  honent  diver- 
sions," iv,  289  ;  "  must  be  al 
ways  in  progression,"  3J3  n. 

LloyJ,  Olivia,  a  young  Quakeresf^ 
loved  by  Johnson,  i.  56. 

Mr.,  Johnson's  Quaker  friend 

at  Birmingham,  iii.  40. 

Lillibulero,  the  famous  song,  ii. 
317  n. 

Lingua  rusticOf  Paternoster  in,  ii. 
*88. 

Lintot,  the  bookseller,  J«»hnson 
turns  his  warehouse  into  a 
library,  i.  346. 

Liqucir,  Johnson's  scale  of,  iv.  39. 

List  of  Johnson's  places  of  resi- 
dence, iii.  394. 

Literary,  schemes  proposed  by 
Johnson,  L  394,  iv.  380;  pro- 
perty, discussion  on,  ii.  241  ; 
property,  the  case  decided  by 
the  Lords,  ii.  253 ;  curiosities, 
D'Lsrueli's  referred  to.  iv.  10; 
men,  can  their  lives  be  enter- 
ta'mmiCt  iv.  5.'i. 

Club,  Bos  well  ele<;ted  a  mem- 
ber of,  ii.  221 ;  brilliant  society 
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nt,  224 ;  Johnson  dines  for  the 
last  time  with  the,  iv,  240. 

Literary  Club,  Goldsmith's  pro- 
posal for  new  members  to,  125 ; 
nis  reason  for,  and  Johnson's 
an^er,  123. 

Literati,  Scotch,  collected  by  Bjs- 
well  to  meet  Johnson,  ii.  73. 

Literature,  Johnson's  ardour  for, 
never  failed,  i.  41,  355,  iv.  290 ; 
Johnson  appointed  Professor  in 
Antient,  ii.  77  ;  Johnson's  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  dignity 
of,  iii.  314 ;  English  and  French, 
compared,  267 ;  paying  respect 
to,  iv.  67. 

in  New  South  Wales,  by  G. 

Barton,  402. 

Little  things,  '*  by  studying  these 
we  attain  the  great  art  of  having 
as  little  misery  and  as  much 
happiness  as  possible,"  i.  345. 

"  Live  pleasant,"  says  Edmund 
Burke,  to  an  anxious  friend,  i. 
272. 

Lives  of  the  Poets,  advertised,  ili. 
1 42 ;  four  vols,  published  in 
1779,  the  rest  in  1780,  385; 
•Johnson  at  one  time  loses  plea- 
sure in  the  scheme  for,  169  ;  in- 
accurate in  minute  details,  356. 

Living,  Johnson  is  offered  a  living 
in  Lincolnshire,  i.  251. 

Lobo,  Father  Jerome,  notice  of,  i. 
5 1  I  translation  of  his  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  Johnson's  first  lite- 
rary work,  51 ;  extracts  from, 
52,  53. 

Lo<'k,  Mr.,  of  Norbury  Park,  his 
fine  character  and  learning, 
iv.  8. 

Ix>cke,  his  works  quoted,  on  the 
value  of  money,  iv.  58. 

Lockman,  Ulllustre,  story  of,  iii. 
430  n. 

Lodgfings,  Johnson's  first,  in  Lon- 
don, i.  67,  68  ;  in  Woodstock 
Street,  near  Ilanover  Square, 
75.    (See  also  list  of  residences.) 

Loift,  Mr.  Capel,  *nhis  little  David 
of  j)npular  spirit,"  iv.  203. 


Lombe,  Mr.  John,  his  silk  mill  at 
Derby,  iii.  192. 

Loudon,  a  poem  by  Johnson,  i.  80- 
93 ;  reached  a  second  edition  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  88  ;  sold 
for  ten  guineas,  i.  142. 

if  there  is  not  there  much 

happiness,  there  is  at  least  such 
a  diversity  of  good  and  eril  that 
slight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon 
the  heart,  i.  295:  the  magnitude 
of,  335;  and  WestminBter  im- 
proved, by  Gwyn,  the  architect, 
ii.  41 ;  happiness  of  life  in,  83 ; 
Johnson's  love  for,  120,  iv.  268  n., 
285 ;  its  vast  growth,  123 ; 
Johnson's  delight  in  approach- 
ing, iii.  60 ;  Boswell's  clesire  to 
live  in,  202 ;  by  Pennant, quoted, 
on  Bolt  Court,  iii.  284  ;  life  m, 
superior  to  any  other,  iii.  371 ; 
Jonnson  impressed  with  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of,  iv.  138; 
*'  The  town  is  my  element,  there 
are  my  firiends,  there  ara  my 
books,^'  268. 

Chronicle,    the    newspaper 


Johnson  took,  and  which  Sos- 
well  read  to  him,  i.  249,  ii.  104. 

'*  Long  expected  one  and  twenty," 
Johnson's  verses  <m  the  oonung 
of  age  of  Sir  John  Lade,  iv. 
316. 

Longitude,  attempt  to  ascertain,  at 
sea,  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Johnson  for  G.  Williams,  i.  237. 

Longley,  Mr.,  the  Recorder  of 
Rochester,  iii.  432. 

Looking-glasses,  Johnson  goes  to 
see,  made,  ii.  358. 

*'  Lot,  make  the  most  and  best  of 
your,"  iv.  289. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  Johnson 
says,  defective  in  conrersation, 
iv.  122. 

Lovage,  a  root  good  for  rheuma- 
tism, ii.  328. 

Lovat,  Lord,  verses  on  his  execu- 
tion, i.  133. 

Love,  Mr.,  of  Drurr  Lane  Theatre, 
ii.  157. 
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Lovp  and  friendship  compared,  ii. 
,VJ7. 

and  Madness,  a  book  cen- 
sured by  Johnson  as  ming^lod 
fact  and  fiction,  iv.  128. 

Iioveday,  Dr.  John,  contributes 
some  letters  to  Boswell's  work, 
ii.  241. 

LoTers,  The  Conscious,  quoted,  ii. 
15. 

Tx)vibond,  Edward,  i.  66. 

Lowe,  Mauritius,  Johnson  calls 
on,  with  good  news,  iii.  325  ;  at 
Mrs.  Williams's  tea-table,  373 ; 
his  distress.  It.  138 ;  Johnson's 
efforts  to  assist,  139,  140  n.; 
dines  with  Johnson  on  Easter 
Day,  146,  147 ;  his  children  re- 
ceive a  legacy  from  Johnson, 
309 ;  Johnson's  relations  with, 
iv.  385-93. 

Loyola,  St.  Ignatius,  his  supersti- 
tious  self-morti6cation,  i.  44. 

Lncan,  Lord  and  Lady,  their  kind- 
ness to  Johnson,  iv.  240. 

Lucas,  Dr.,  account  of,  i.  243  n. ; 
Johnson  reviews  his  Essay  on 
Waters,  243. 

sculptor  of  the  statue  of  John- 
son erected  at  Lichfield  in  1838, 
283  n. 

Lucian,  translation  of,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  inscribed  to  Johnson, 
iii.  451. 

Lumisden,  Mr.  Andrew,  a  friend 
of  Boswell's,  ii.  364. 

Lnsiad,  the,  translated  by  Mr. 
Mickle,  iv.  179. 

Luton  Hoe,  Lord  Bute's  place, 
visited,  iv.  77. 

Lutterell,  Colonel,  declared  M.P. 
for  Middlesex,  though  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  the  greater  number 
of  votes,  ii.  112. 

Luxembourg,  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of,  ii.  361. 

Luxury,  Johnson  thinks,  does 
good,  iii.  99 ;  Gteneral  Ogle- 
thorpe exclaims  against,  John- 
son defends,  290. 

Lydiat,  a  learned  man  mentioned 


in  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
i.  143  n. 

Lydiat,  liev.  W.,  history  of,  i. 
143  n. 

Lye,  Edward,  prints  his  Saxon  and 
Gk>thic  Dictionary,  ii.  32. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  his  history 
discussed  by  George  III.  and 
Johnson,  ii.  54;  his  extreme 
anxiety  as  an  author,  iii.  81 ; 
Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  19 ;  various 
readings  in  the  life  of,  20  ;  John- 
son said  to  be  jealous  of,  19, 
20  n. 

Thomas,  Lord,  his  vision,  iv. 

220. 

Macartney,  Lord,  his  pleasantry, 
iii.  73 ;  on  Dr.  Campbell's  inac- 
curacy, iii.  258. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  dispute  with 
Mr.  Croker  about  Prince  Titi, 
ii.  403 ;  on  Fanny  Burney's 
(Madame  D'Arblay)  diary,  iv. 
371. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  i.  185;  John- 
son's joke  with,  about  her  re- 
publican principles,  i.  355  ; 
*' Better  that  she  should  redden 
her  own  cheeks  than  blacken 
other  people's  characters,"  iii.91; 
Johnson  endeavours  to  serve  her 
son  at  Oxford,  ii.  343 ;  Boswell 
desires  to  see  a  contest  between 
Johnson  and,  iii.  209. 

Rev.  Kenneth,  his  account  of 


St.  KUda,  ii.  65. 
Macbean,  Johnson's  amanuensis, 

i.  139;  author  of  the  Dictionary 

of  Ancient  Geography,  iii.  76 ; 

Johnson  gets  him  admitted  into 

the  Charterhouse,  iii.  425. 
Macbeth,  description  of  Night  in, 

ii.  94  n. 
Maccaronic  verses,  the  etymology 

of,  iii.  291,  292  n. 
Macclesfield,  Earl  and  Countess  of, 

and  Savage,  i.  126-128. 
Sir  Alexander,  introduced  to 

Johnson,  ii.  155. 
Sir  James,  called  by  Boswell 
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on,  ill.  y02. 
M:mIim"<'',  rlifV<'rfril  forniH  of,  i.  .'J  10 ; 

iLfid  iiii'liiiiflioly,  ill.  2(M. 
Mii/Ni/iin',  (In-  Mfi'pfiry,  i.  240-51. 
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Cinrfrnriorj  ?Tsaft.  ii.  I,* 
Manifii-KU.'.  G'^bsojiJ  *^  xxlatc^- 

Mankind,  Borice'i  rrcijra  cci.  im- 
proves, iil.  ±&3:  -rrajzairc  ras 
them  mone  in  ccc=DeE*:'jLl  Oe«I- 
in^s  than  be  expecr£»i.  sm^  z>:t« 
disposed  to  du  each  c^^sr  <":«»£, 
253. 

.>fiinnerii,  Johnson's  n.»a5*:.  z.  S*. 

M:tnnin^,  Mr.,  the  o«Qpsi:cr. 
Joliniion  aslu  his  peition  ibr 
finding  fault  with  him  impEv- 
jjcrlj,  ir.  236. 

ManningUam,  Dr.,  the  phrsician, 
iii.  189. 

Mansfield,  Chief  Justice,  his  elo- 
quent speech,  ii.  180;  on  read- 
ing the  Jonmej,  ii.  294 ;  m 
Scotch   landlord  calls  Juhnson 
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the  greatest    man   in  England 
next  to,  ii.  308. 

Manuoci,  Coant,  at  Edinburgh,  iii. 
126. 

Manuscripts,  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Johnson  desires  copies  of,  i.  228, 
229  ;  many,  were  said  by  Bos- 
well  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  none 
found  there,  ii.  279 ;  Johnson  dis- 
liked being  asked  to  read,  ii.  186. 

Maps,  extraordinarily  voluminous 
ontfsof  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
ii.  392. 

Marchmont,  the  Earl  of,  Boswell 
visits  him  t<)  obtain  the  particu- 
lars of  Pope's  life  for  Johnson, 
iii.  342  ;  Johnson's  ill  temper  on 
the  occasion ,  343,382 ;  accused  by 
Johnson  of  neglect  of  Pope's 
papers,  iv.  14;  immortalized  by 
Pope's  line,  1 5. 

Margon,  Abb^  de,  his  memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  iii.  294. 

Market  Bosworth,  school  of,  where 
Johnson  was  usher,  i.  49. 

Marklew,  alias  Bellison,  Johnson's 
nurse,  i.  383. 

Marlay,  Dr.  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  iv.  34. 

Marmalade,  orange,  Mrs.  Boswell 
sends  Johnson  some  of  her  own 
making,  iii.  139,  153,  162. 

MarmoT  Norfoldense^  its  malicious 
republication,  i.  101,  102. 

Marriage,  discussed,  ii.  161 ;  every 
man  a  worse  man,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  unfit  for,  iii.  41,  44; 
Johnson's,  i.  60,  61 ;  Johnson's 
life  of  Waller  quoted  on,  ii.  69  ; 
qualifications  necessary  to  happi- 
ness in,  ii.  83  ;  second,  84 ;  John- 
son on,  ii.  Ill;  late,  126  ;  dis- 
cussed, iii.  53,  54,  59. 

Marriage  Bill,  Royal,  Johnson  dis- 
approves, ii.  149. 

Marshall's  Minutes  of  Agricul- 
ture, iii.  316. 

Marsiii,  Dr.,  of  Padua,  has  an  in- 
troduction from  Johnson  when 
visiting  Oxford,  i.  253. 

IV.  H 


Martial,  Elphinston's  translation 
of,  iii.  271. 

Martinelli,  Vincenzio,  ii.  207  ;  his 
History  of  England  in  Italian, 
207  n.,  208. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Ty  tier's 
vindication  of,  quotation  from 
Johnson's  review  of,  i.  279. 

Mason,  Rev.  William,  his  Memoirs 
of  Gray  adopted  as  Boswell's 
model,  i.  4 ;  his  Memoirs  of 
W.  Whitehead  criticized,  5  ;  his 
prosecution  of  Murray  the  book- 
seller, iii.  301. 

Masquerade,  at  which  BoswelL  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a 
dumb  conjuror,  ii.  195. 

Master  of  Arts,  degree  conferred 
on  Johnson,  i.  216-20. 

Masters,  Mary,  poetess,  i.  185. 

Mattaire,  *'  a  puzzle-headed  man," 
his  account  of  the  Stephani,  iii. 
427  ;  his  Senilia,  and  Book  of 
the  Dialects,  428. 

Matrimonial  Thought,  A,  song  by 
Boswell,  ii.  111. 

Matj,  Matthew,  Dr.,  "the  little 
black  dog,"  i.  222. 

Maupertuis,his  explanation  of  the 
apparent  suicide  of  Scorpions,  ii. 
67. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  William,  his  Collec- 
tanea concerning  Johnson,  ii. 
116,  130. 

Mayne,  William,  Lord  Newhaven, 
iii.  395. 

Mayo,  Dr.,  called  the  Literary 
Anvil,  ii.  236  n. 

Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  "liAcd  more 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  life  than 
almost  any  roan,"  iii.  352  n. 

Mechanics,  Johnson  speaks  on, 
and  excites  general  admiration, 
ii.  137. 

Mediterranean,  Johnson's  desire  to 
see,  iii.  83  ;  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages  has  come  from  the,  83  ; 
Paoli  says  it  would  be  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  a  poem,  84  ;  Cowper  says 
on  this,  not  for  one  but  ror 
twenty,  Southey  subjoins,  "as 
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pnu'tiralile  for  a  poem  ms  a  pano- 
rama." 84  n. 

Mt-^-k**,  Mr.,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  L 
'2UJ-2. 

Melancholy,  Johnson  obliged  to  fly 
frrnn.  i.  355  ;  shoald  be  diverted, 
not  combated,  iii.  27  ;  Boewell's 
fits  of.  iii.  124. 

Melancthon,  from  his  tomb  Boe- 
well  writes  to  Johnson,  iii.  154, 
I5.'>. 

Mel  moth,  William,  the  aathor  of 
Fit»oslK)rne'8  Letters,  iii.  408 ; 
quoted  on  a  partiealar  Provi- 
dence, iv.  1 98. 

Member  of  Parliament,  Johnson 
denounces  the  idea  that  an  M.P. 
must  follow  his  party,  right  or 
wrong,  ii.  210;  Johnsons  no- 
tion of  the  duty  of,  iv.  35. 

Memis,  I>r.,  his  action  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  ii.  271 ;  his  cause  de- 
cide<l  against  him,  iii.  135. 

Memory,  Johnson's  extraoi'dinary, 
ii.  130,  132  n. 

Menagerie  in  I'aris  visited,  ii.  357. 

Menagiana,  has  one  good  pun,  ii. 
225. 

Merchant,  the  English,  charac- 
terized, ii.  15  n. 

Merriment  of  parsons,  mighty  of- 
fensive, \y.  37. 

Messiah,  Pope's,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Johnson,  i.  33,  210. 

Metaphysical  Poets,  dissertation 
on  the,  in  the  Life  of  Cowley, 
iv.  4. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  Philip,  his  kind  at- 
tentions to  Johnson,  ii.  131,  iv. 
107. 

^lethodists,  the  name  first  given  to 
some  Oxford  students,  i.  363  n. ; 
expulsion  of  six  Oxford  students 
for  being,  ii.  180;  Johnson's 
happy  illustration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  proceeding,  ii.  180. 

Mickle,  Dr.  William  Julius,  meets 
Johnson,  iii  85  ;  translator  of 
the  Lusiad,  ii.  176;  wTites  to 
Boswt  11  to  tell  of  his  long  and 
happy  acquaintance  with  John- 


son, iv.  179;  and  girea  an  inte- 
resting account  of  a  dispute  with 
bim,  179 ;  Johnaon  dines  with, 
226. 

MiUtia,  Johnson  drawn  to  serve 
in  the,  ir.  234;  Scotch,  Lord 
^lountstuart's  bill  for,  iii.  20. 

Milhur,  ^Ir.  Andrew,  bookseller, 
i.  225. 

Miller,  Lady,  her  *'  new  Parnas- 
sus "  near  Bath,  ii.  308,  309  n. 

Milton,  Johnson's  highopinionof,ii. 
224,  ir.  223 ;  his  description  of 
Adam,  iv.  33  ;  Johnson's  abhor- 
rence of  his  political  sentiments, 
i.  172,  iv.  7;  but  admhration  of 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  176, 
iv.  6 ;  his  granddaughter,  John- 
son*s  letter  about,  172 ;  benefit 
for,  produced  but  little,  1 73  n. ;  a 
'*'  Phidias,  that  could  cut  a  Cb- 
lossus  out  of  a  rock,  but  could  not 
cut  heads  out  of  cherry-stones," 
iv.  52,  223 ;  Johnson's  Life  of, 
quoted,  iii.  394,  ir.  6. 

Mimic,  8  good  one  must  have  great 
powers,  ii.  151. 

Mind's  eye,  the,  a  discusaicm  on 
this  phrase  in  which  Johnson 
was  annoyed  by  **  a  young  gen- 
tleman," ir.  24fi. 

Minutes  of  Agriculture,  by  Mar- 
shall, iii.  316. 

Miracles,  Johnson  on,  i.  353. 

Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces, 
by  the  author  of  the  Bamblor, 
published  during  Johnson's  ab- 
sence in  Scotland,  ii.  251. 

Miscellanies,  French,  referred  to, 
iv.  2. 

by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  re- 
viewed by  Johnaon,  i.  243; 
quoted,  244. 

Mrs.  Williams's,  some  pieces 

of  Johnson,  published  in,  i.  106 ; 
ii.  41 ;  subscription  for,  42. 

Misery,  Boswell's  hypocrisy  of,  iv. 
32. 

Mitre,  the,  a  tavern  much  fire- 
quented  by  Johnson,  i.  317,  ii. 
25  ;  Boswcll  givf4  a  supper  at. 
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,  Anilrew,  ■  graitt  otieaa 
.,    :.  ui.  3B8, 
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Sr  JDhimn  to  the  notica  of  Mr. 
n  Dublin,  iv.  16». 
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J^*r  J '>.-. r.  v^ , .  T.  1  f  1 , 

.'iiO:    h..*  p.*7.  tr*e  Orphan  <:Y 

h.A  ar/f;Y;kirifanr«'  with  Jobiuon. 
z- 1 :  az-rr^'in*.  of,  z>!2  n. ;  bu  cmb- 
j/i.fKKrn*  Vi  Johaton,  iii.  ^7 :  hU 
•-WA/  on   .U^ht^MiUf  quoted,    ii. 

M  irray,  I'afr>k,  I»rr]  Eiibank,  ii. 

1  .;t  n. 
Mn-«eijm  at  Lirjhfield,  Mr,  Green'j, 

iii-  47,  4*«, 

MiLn^rtftT**,  Sir  Kicbard,  author  of 
the  HiAUtry  of  the  Kebellion,  ir. 
2.'57. 

Mn.Hif;,  JohiMon  wished  to  learn 
tUfi  m'jile  BIX  months  before  his 
Hf^th,  iL  244;  Johnson  insen- 
Kible  to,  iii,  220, 

Mutton,  Johnsr^n'x  pithy  descrip- 
tion of  nftme  nfjt  very  good,  iv. 
208. 

Myrtle,  ver»eH  on  receiving  a  sprig 
of,  i.  56 ;  discuHsion  as  to  the  re- 
cipient of  thcHe  verses,  57. 

MyHtory,  the  universal,  of  all 
things,  speculations  on,  iii.  341. 

Nails,  JohnHon's  experiments  on 
the  growth  of  his,  iii.  388  n. 

Nai).  "  I  never  take  a  nap  after 
dinner,  eiLcept  when  I  have  had 


*'  i.  Ifi9. 
Ifir..  lufr  imicaruni  of 

a  ic  ir.  ->.  LUi. 
3kftrml  pniliitfiipii^.  •r<iaiflKn'»  «x- 
'J  mil  nxmry  xnd  ra^izuiam  iiins 

r(£fe-  ■J'-riinann  m.  -ii.  i 

^  .aamtn..  wib>  w^jihiKt  :c  w«c«  kc 
sn  iait  a  cnnv-.  [L  15.3. 

-  X4«i3CaBCl?11.  Cl  :S  pB  rOSw*  6n  «1Blbfe 

J'.asuaa  to  rravei  tn.  Icalv-  o*r 
!li»  ii*airh,  ir.  141  :  Lt*r4.  "tlue- 

p4aa.  Mr :  and  be^Tt^  ic  tt>  Rer. 
DTtidft  to  eurr  <Hirr  150  :  Joka- 
i»-'Y  vrir«»  ^  Sr  Jowfcnuri  00  the 
sot^ecc  ±57 :  ttOmn  of  ike 
sdbeme.  257:  Lovd  TKark^vs 
fecer  :.>  rScrJooham  BeTiaoUt. 
±59. 

Xeero.  tbe.eaa»  of.trwd  in  ScoC- 
kod,  iii.  2»;  and  decided  far 
thtneqrx.  233l 

Nelson'*  Festivais  and  Fasts,  its 
great  sale,  iii.  41. 

Neni,  Cowu,  a  Flemish  ■uUesnan; 
iiL  83. 

Nevrberr,  th^  boidcaeller.  in  ac^ 
ooant  with  Johnson.  L  176. 

NewhaTcn,  Lord,  argnment  be- 
tween Juhnson  and.  iii.  396. 

Newspapers,  know.edge  diffosed 
bT,  iL  1 66 :  cross  reading  in, 
by  Caleb  \l1utefoord,  ir.  237. 

New  Testament,  the  most  difficult 
book  in  the  world,  for  which  the 
study  of  a  lifetime  is  required, 
iii.  304. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Johnson  sajs, 
set  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to 
be  a  firm  believer,  L  360;  his 
letters  to  Locke,  360  n. 

Dr.,  on  Johnsons  Liv«a««f 

Poets,  iv.  209  ;  his  Bii 
on  the  Fronhec 

New   jetr,  I 
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good   wishes  fur   the,  iii.   233, 
234. 

Nichols,  Frank,  M.D.,  turned  out 
to  make  room  for  a  Scotchman, 
ii.  323 ;  his  discourse  De  Anima 
Medica,  iii.  192. 

Nichols,  John,  printer  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  author  of  Literary 
Anecdotes,  &c.,  iv.  3  ;  account 
of,  by  Markland,  279;  John- 
sons literary,  memoranda  sent 
to,  3  n. ;  communicates  to  Bos- 
well  some  anecdotes  of  Johnson, 
63  ;  is  present  during  the  visit 
of  Henderson  to  Johnson,  174  ; 
his  anecdotes  much  prized  by 
Johnson,  108  j  gives  Bos  well 
the  particulars  of  a  conversation 
with  Johnson  shortly  before  his 
death,  313  ;  Johnson's  letter  to, 
about  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
versal History,  291. 

Nicol,  Mr.  George,  bookseller, 
Johnson  writes  to,  fix>m  Ash- 
bt)urne,  iv.  275. 

Night,  description  of,  in  Macbeth, 
ii.  94  n. 

Thoughts,  Young's,  its  pathos 

and  excellence,  iv.  23. 

Nights,  sleepless,  Johnson  trans- 
Jutes  Greek  epigrams  during  his, 
iv.  292. 

l^il  admirariy  discussed,  ii.  327. 

'*  No,  Sir,"  Johnson's  expression, 
iv.  232. 

**  Nodosities,  it  has  all  the,  of  the 
oak,  without  its  strength,"  said 
Burke,  of  an  imitation  of  John- 
son's style,  iv.  21. 

Nollekens,  his  cast  of  John- 
son's head,  iii.  461,  462  ;  John- 
son's letter  to  Lucy  Porter  about, 
iv.  324. 

Nonjurors,  Johnson  said  he  never 
knew  one  who  could  reason,  ii. 
297;  Johnson  on  the,  iv.  211. 

Nonsense.  "  Grand  nonsense  is 
insnppo      ble,"  i.  319. 

...  de,  his  commentary 
:  of  Poetry,  iii. 


North,  Lord,  Johnson's  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  ii.  305. 

Northcote,  his  Life  of  Reynolds, 
quoted,  ii.  90  n. 

Northumberland,  Duchess  of, 
writes  verses  on  a  buttered 
muffin,  for  the  Bath-Easton  vase, 
ii.  309. 

House,  fire  at,  iii.  407. 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  an  instance 
of  success,  from  putting  his  whole 
mind  to  one  particular  object, 
iii.  54. 

Notes.  All  works  describing  man- 
ners require  notes,  in  time,  ii. 
201. 

No  well,  Dr.,  his  sermon  on  Jan. 
30th,  ii.  149 ;  Johnson  and  Bcs- 
well  dine  with,  iv.  217  ;  his  ser- 
mon before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iv.  218. 

NugcB  AntiqucB,  by  Dr.  Harrington, 
"  a  very  pretty  book,"  iv.  123. 

Nugent,  Dr.,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Club,  ii.  2. 

Ro.bert,  Lord  Clare,  to  whom 

Goldsmith  addressed  the  Haunch 
of  Venison,  ii.  134. 

Numbers,  the  science  of,  all  can 
attain,  iii.  24. 

Oat  ale  and  oat  cakes  at  Lichfield, 
ni.  46. 

Oats,  Johnson's  definition  of,  meant 
to  vex  the  Scotch,  iv.  1 13. 

Observance,  Johnson's  regard  for 
general,  iv.  239. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  Affairs,  a  political  essay  by 
Johnson,  quoted,  i.  242. 

Observat<»ry  in  Paris,  ii.  352. 

Occupation  necessary  to  happiness, 
iii.  205. 

0'Connt»r,  Charles,  Johnson's  fine 
letter  to,  on  Irish  literature,  i. 
251;  second  letter  to,  urging 
liim  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Irish  nation,  iii.  146 ;  account 
of,  146  n. ;  and  appendix,  477. 

Odd,  nothing,  will  last  long,  iii. 
34. 
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flections  made  against  Johnson 
on  account  of  bis,  i.  341  n. ; 
Johnson's  defended  by  Burke, 
iv.  234. 

Penurious,  a  certain,  gentleman, 
who  is  "  narrow,  not  so  much 
from  avarice  as  from  impotence 
to  spend  his  money,"  iii.  87. 

Pepper  Alley,  Johnson  says  people 
live  as  lon<r  in,  as  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  i.  339. 

Pepys,  Sir  Lucas,  attends  John- 
son, and  wishes  he  would  be 
tractable,  iv.  1 14. 

William  Wellcr,Mrs.  Thrale's 


exagp^erated  praise  of,  iv.  41  ; 
expatiates  on  the  happiness  of 
savage  life,  ii.  215. 

Perce- Forest,  quoted,  iii.  283. 

Percy,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
account  of,  i.  21  n.;  Johnson 
visits,  ii.  8,  9  5  dines  with  Bos- 
well  to  meet  Johnson,  73 ;  his 
ballad  of  the  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worth,  ii.  134 ;  Johnson's  fun 
about  his  poetry,  iii.  38,  39 ; 
letter  of,  quoted,  42  ;  his  alter- 
cation with  Johnson,  281,  282  ; 
account  of  his  family,  281  n.  ; 
Johnson's  letter  of  apology  and 
explanation,  286,  287. 

Perkins,  Mr.,  manager  of  jVIr. 
Thrale's  brewery,  ii.  266,  iv.  40; 
hangs  up  an  engraving  of  John- 
son's portrait  in  the  counting- 
house,  266  n. ;  Johnson  writes 
to,  from  Lichfield,  iv.  273. 

Peraian  Grammar,  Jones's,  John- 
son sends  to  Warren  Hastings, 
iv.  30. 

Personalities  always  offensive,  iii. 
100. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  the  best  ac- 
count of,  is  in  Capt.  Carleton's 
Memoirs,  iv.  245. 

Petrarch,  read  by  Johnson  when  a 
boy,  i.  30. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  allowance 
of  £3  a  year  to  support  nature. 
1.350. 

Peyton,   Mr.,  one  c* 


amanuenses,  ii.  152  ;  his  death, 

152  n. 
Philidor,  Andrew,  a  great  chess 

player,  iii.  368. 
Philips,  Miss,  a  singer,  introduced 

by  Johnson  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 

Windham  in  Dublin,  iv.  159. 
John,    the    poet,    Johnson 

works   on   the  Life  of,   iv.  3 ; 

various  readings  in    Johnson's 

Life  ^f,  iv.  18. 

a  musician,  epitaph  on,  i. 


106. 

Philology,  one  of  Johnson's  fa- 
vourite pursuits,  iv.  i. 

Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland, 
Campbell's,  ii.  310. 

Phipps,  the  Rev.  James,  left  his 
estates  to  buy  livings,  iii.  310. 

Captain  Constantine,  his  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  northern 
ocean,  ii.  384. 

Physic,  Johnson  learned  from  Dr. 
James,  iii.  74. 

Physician,  or  Doctor,  of  Medicine  ? 
ii.  271,  275. 

Physicians,  liberality  of  those  at- 
tending Johnson  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, iv.  306. 

Pickle-shop,  the,  next  to  Northum- 
berland House,  instanced  by 
Groldsmith  as  a  mark  of  luxury, 
ii.  206. 

Picture,  Johnson  sits  for  his,  the 
day  before  his  paralytic  stroke, 
iv.  161. 

Pictures,  Lord  Orford's,  at  Hough- 
ton, iv.  245. 

Pig,  a  learned,  at  Nottingham,  iv. 
284. 

Pillow,  "•  That  will  do— all  that  a 
pillow  can  do."  iv.  316. 

Piozzi,  Mrs.,  Bos  well's  criticisms 
on,  i.  38,  39 ;  mistakes  John- 
son's meaning,  ii.  181  n.,  186  n.; 
her  anecdotes  of  Johnson  cha- 
racterized by  Boswell,  iv.  250-7 ; 
her  inaccuracy  blamed  by  Bos- 
•         "i-   247  ;  referi'ed  to  by 
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teor,'*  i.  91 ;  a  minister  given  by 
the  people  to  the  King,  ii.  187  ; 
lk)8well  sends  him  his  letter  to 
the  people  of  SScotland,  iv. 
188. 

l*ity,  not  natural  to  man,  hut 
acquired  and  improved  by  the 
cultivation  of  reason,  i.  348. 

i'laee-hunters,  Boswell  and  John- 
son  on,  iii.  '252. 

Plan  or  Prospectus  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, Addressed  to  the  Karl  of 
Chesterfield,  i.  135-6. 

^Mayers,  Johnson's  prejudice 
against,  i.  12:3,  iii.  208;  John- 
son's contempt  for,  ii.  220,  366. 

I'lensantry,  ditferent  notions  of, 
iii.  128  n. 

IMeasures,  no  man  is  a  hypocrite 
in  his,  iv.  232. 

Plutarch,  quoted,  i.  6, 

Plymouth,  Johnson  at,  i.  301. 

Pococke,  Edward,  Smith's  Latin 
verses  on,  iii.  278  n. ;  tlie  story 
of  his  being  called  *'  no  Latiner," 
iv.  126. 

Poetry.  **  What  is  poetry?"  iii. 
85  ;  "  amendments  seldom  made 
in  without  some  token  of  a  rent," 
iv.  4 ;  unsuited  for  religions  sub- 
jects,  5  ;  superiority  of  rhyme  to 
blank  verse,  8. 

I'oets,  Johnson's  Lives  of,  com- 
pleted, iv.  1 ;  the  first  idea  of,  ex- 
]»anded  and  enriched,  2 ;  honora- 
rium for,  2  n.;  the  manuscript  of, 
presented  to  Boswell,  33  ;  John- 
son writes  to  Nichols,  the  printer, 
on  various  matters  connected 
with  his  work  on,  3 ;  curious 
anecdote  respecting,  25  ;  outcry 
against,  26  ;  Johnson,  on  a  hint 
that  the  present  would  he  accep- 
table, makes  Wilkes  a  present 
of  a  set  of,  60;  Johnson  says 
he  is  engaged  to  write  little 
Lives,  and  little  Prefaces  to  a 
littlo  edition  of  the  English 
Poets,  iii.  143;  price  bargained 
for,  145  ;  metaphysical,  disserta- 
tion on  the,  iv.  4. 


FolemomiddiDia,  The,  of  Dnm^ 
mend,  iii.  292. 

Polite,  Johnson  thinks  himself  very, 
iii.  337. 

Politian,  Johnson  proposes  to  pub- 
lish the  Latin  poems  of,  i  54. 

Political  principles,  Johnson's,  ii. 
119,  iv.  5. 

tracts,  collected,  ii.  292. 

improvement,   schemes  for, 

mostly  laughable,  ii.  104. 

Politics,  Johnson  on,  iv.  40;  mo- 
dem, devoid  of  principle,  ii.  335. 

Pomposo,  the,  name  under  whkJi 
Johnson  was  caricatured  in  the 
poem  of  The  Ghost,  i.  322. 

Poor,  The,  Johnson's  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  poor  are  main- 
tained in  the  Seven  l^vinoes, 
i.  378 ;  Johnson's  genial  kindness 
to  the  poor,  i.  299  ;  state  Of  the, 
in  London,  iii.  390. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  Messiah 
translated  into  Latin  by  John- 
son, i.  33 ;  his  appreciation  of 
Johnson's  London,  i.  89 ;  he  re- 
commends Johnson  to  £arl 
Gower,  93 ;  his  letter  aboat 
London  and  Marmor  Norfol- 
ciense,  103 ;  **  paper-sparing 
Pope,"  103 ;  conversation  on,  ii. 
89 ;  compared  with  Dry  den,  90; 
his  Dying  Christian  to  his  Sonl, 
partly  borrowed,  iii.  7  9 ;  versesto, 
by  Lewis,  quoted,  iv.  224; hisgreat 
popularity  during  life,  iiL  332 ; 
Rutf  head's  Life  o^ii.  163 ;  War- 
ton's  Essay  on,  163;  Johnson 
calls  on  Lord  M archmont  for  in- 
formation concerning,  iii.  362; 
Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  10;  hints 
for,  in  D'Israeli's  Literary  Curio- 
sities, 10  n.;  his  extraordimirj 
power  of  versificatton,  11 ;  did 
not  excel  in  conversation,  13; 
his  friends,  14;  Lord  Somer- 
ville's  account  of,  14;  various 
readings  in  the  Life  of,  15; 
said  to  have  had  a  sketch  by 
Bolingbroke  as  the  foundation 
of  his  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  391 ; 
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Boswell  says  Homer  plays  the 
bassoon,  Pope  the  flageolet,  iii. 
270 ;  his  characters  of  men  better 
than  those  of  women,  ii.  90;  his 
early  appreciation  of  Johnson, 
90 ;  his  emotion  in  repeating  the 
last  lines  of  the  Dunciad,  90  n. ; 
and  Dryden,  distinguished  by 
Voltaire,  ii.  23. 

Population,  discussion  on,  ii.  103. 

Porridge,  Athol,  a  mixture  of 
whisky  and  honey,  iv.  39. 

Porter,  Johnson  desires  to  send  a 
cask  of,  to  his  friends  in  the 
Hebrides,  ii.  256. 

Porter,  Mrs,,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Johnson,  i.  59,  60. 

Miss  Lucy,   i.  14,   15,  54; 

Johnson's  letters  to,  alter  his 
mother's  death,  i.  395-7  ;  John- 
son's new  year's  gift  to,  ii.  376  ; 
Johnson's  letter  of  condolence 
with,  379  ;  described,  iii.  44 ; 
Soswell  visits,  at  Lichfield,  iii. 
400;  inquires  concerning  the 
family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover, 
414  ;  Johnson's  letters  to,  giving 
a  sad  account  of  his  own  health, 
and  the  state  of  his  household,  iv. 
91 ;  desiring  her  prayers,  301. 
Captain      George,     Lucy 


Porter's  brother,  death  of,  i.  400. 
Johnson  and  the,  iv.  32. 


Port^us,  Dr.  Beilby,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  iii.  400. 

Portmore,  Lord,  writes  to  inquire 
after  Johnson,  iv.  194. 

Portrait,  the  first  one  of  Johnson 
painted  by  Keynolds,  soon  after 
the  Dictionary  was  published, 
and  given  by  Reynolds  to  Bos- 
well, i.  311  ;  the  second  by  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  ii.  139;  Beau- 
clerk  inscribes  on  his  portrait  of 
Johnson  a  motto  firom  Horace, 
iv.  123 ;  and  on  that  of  Garrick, 
lines  from  Shakespeare,  iv.  5 1 . 

painting,  Johnson  thinks  im- 
proper for  a  woman,  ii.  329. 

Post-chaise,  Johnson's  delight  in 
travelling  in,  iii.  37, 1 90. 


"  Post-day,  a,  has  now  been  lon^ 
a  day  of  recreation,"  iv.  270. 

Potentiality  of  growing  rich, 
Johnson  describes  Thrale's^ 
brewery  at  the  sale  as  the,  iv. 
44. 

Pott,  Archdeacon,  his  sermons  re- 
commended by  Johnson,  iii.  42  ; 
attends  Johnson  in  his  last  ill' 
T»ess,  iv,  169. 

'*  Potted  stories,"  a  certain  author, 
"  who  lived  upon,"  iii.  87. 

Poverty,  Johnson's,  i.  44-7,  119, 
238  ;  and  wealth  discussed,  i, 
350 ;  **  The  first  approach  to 
riches  is  security  from  poverty," 
iv.  260;  the  misery  of,  to  be 
avoided  by  all  virtuous  means,, 
iv.  100  ;  makes  some  virtues 
impracticable,  and  others  ex- 
tremely difficult,  a  great  enemy 
to  human  happiness,  105. 

Pi'aise,  exaggerated,  most  preju- 
dicial, iv.  41,  42  ;  Johnson's  dis- 
like of,  iii.  243. 

Prayer,  Johnson's,  on  his  wife's- 
death,  i.  179 ;  before  the  study 
of  law,  ii.  12 ;  on  engaging  in 
politics,  13  ;  forms  of,  discussed, 
iv.  216;  Johnson  is  asked  tc 
compose  some  for  family  use,  iv. 
216. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  ii.  160. 

Preaching,  not  generally  plain 
enough,  ii.  122  ;  cause  of  success 
in,  i.  363,  364  ;  a  woman  preach- 
ing, like  a  dog  walking  on  its 
hind  legs,  367. 

Prefaces  by  Johnson,  to  Fiolxi's 
Abyssinia,  i.  52;  to  the  Life  of 
Father  Paul,  99  ;  to  the  Cioiit'* 
Magazine,  106, 107  ;  to  the  Ilnr- 
leian  Miscellany,  129  ;  to  n  sys- 
tem of  Ancient  Geography,  1 3'.> ; 
to  Mr.  Dodsley's  I'ruceptor,  1  U; 
to  the  Dictionary,  229,230;  to 
Mrs.  Williams's  MiNcellaiiios,  ii. 
41  ;  to  Holt's  Dictiomiry  of 
TfM^A  *»      *^'-**mi*rL»i'.  i,  an  4  J 
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•  .':  -.  '  fc*.  I..:  rt'ik.'ii.  ...  i7i. 
yr^-    '.  •'  /'J '«*•.;.  I'^-i  jy'.  h^e./tv* 
*■  .' :,     -.  f.ipr-T  .'.  ::j«r.  ^-  520. 

:.'.«--'•  \-j!  w.Ti  Jorir;y/rj.  i-  ill. 
IV  ■'■..«-/,  Ja'..  h.fc  j*ni/-va-  (i-P  - 

•r  •— .  .v,  l*,i  I,. 
I'r.T.-     f  Waj*-*.  "i/fOT^  ih*  hkf^ 

;  •■  :  :'/-.'^  n  in  •:*•?  k.ii^'ioxD,  ;v. 

I'f  -..•.*-.  S  r  J -fJjn.  IV -»>3erj*  of  rhe 

\i  I..'/  fi<?^.r*-i  to  br>i,^  hill  arid 

J'r.r,*«-r "»  rf<>..I,  fill  auth'ir  man  ies 

I'f  ri'.Ti^  in  S^yitlsiricl,  tJifr  hi.storr 

of.  ji.  :5'C  :  ftTid  t|jo  ditTusion  of 

kf,  -wJe*!;?*?,  jii.  84. 
J'r.htH.   Joliriviii   fits  up  a  room 

w.t.'i.  i.i.  467. 
Vrvr.  jristari<'<'s  of  his  Ijorrowinrj, 

fiiniiOi«;d   by  I»rrl   Ilailes,  iii. 

:->H0 ;    ahiiM'd  by  Johnson   and 

f]i'i«'rid<'d  by  Mrn.  'J'hrale,  ii.  86. 
—       Sir  JariK'S,  bis  Life  of  Ma- 

l-iiii*  '|ii'il<:'l.  iii.  H'l. 
rj":-'iii.  ■'  KviTV  island  is  a  prison,^ 

l:f;<-  of  a  WMj;;,  iii.  :z78. 
'•  J'rof'f^itioa    He,    FoL   du    VU:aire 

S'lioi/nril^"^  by  J^Ml.S8<;au,   Bos- 

W'Urt  admiration  for,  ii.  28. 
I V if*. viTip   in   Anti<:nt  Litf;rature, 

.I'lhiiiion  fipfX)intc*d,  ii.  77. 
iViO'-isornliipjAnf^Io-Suxonfoiind- 

••d  at  (^xf(;rd,  by  Dr.   Jiichard 

K.i-.vlinHf)n,  iv.  lOS. 
JVi.fit.  lunc'rfainty  of,  in  literary 

i:nd<'rtakin^s,  iv.  71. 
IV'i*'<t,  Tli«»,  a  iMM;m  by  Uieliard 

Ti<k.-ll,  iii.  ;}2(). 
]'.-•  Miinciation,    Sluiridan    tcadies 

\V'«Mld<'rbnrn  to    (rorreot   his,  i. 

•'i07  ;  .I()hn.H()n\s,  iii.  219  ;    gotjd, 

t'l   b<>  Httaini>(l,  ii.  156;  discus- 

-^i'Mi  abinit,  ir>H. 
J*n'[MTty,  literary,  dist'iw.sion  on, 
.ML 


: : «_  ir-K-k- .ST.  :t.  75. 
:f  ^b^k«K^aj»  vi'iA   axes,  L 
yTr^u-stAT.'.*  fjT  FmzUzs,  ^  Gms- 
:.32!l.  ' 

l.nz.  ii:.  ;»'.<. 
Pruii&jL   Fre*icrJok  IL.  King  of. 

Tfc]u<rd  himself  on  three  thmcs. 

i.  345  :  hU  Mvmoinof  t}ie  Hoiue 

ofBraxMleiiburif b.  and  his  psetrr. 

346. 
P»almanazar,  George,  aocomit  of, 

iii.  317  n..  it.  iaS. 
Fsalms,  the  Sx^ieh  Tenion  of,  the 

best,  iii.  €1. 
Public  amusements,  JohnsoD  ap- 
proves of.  ii.  165. 
schools,  the  excellence  of  oar 

English,  iii.   66;  ^Ir.  C«niiiug 

on,  65  fi. 


speaking  di^ussed,  ii.  31Q. 
Virtue,  a  poem,  by  Dudsley, 

Johns*  m  called  it  **  fine  Blank," 

iii.  441. 
PufTt* ndorf  maintained  the  right  uf 

a    schoolmaster    to    beat    his 

scholars,  ii.  155. 
Punch,  conversation  likened  to  a 

bowl    of,    i.    260;    Blacklock's 

poem  on,  260. 
Punctuation,  Lord  Lyttelton's  dif- 
fidence about,  iii.  81 ;  Byron  **a 

sad  hand  at.**  81  n. 
Puns,   Johnson's  aversion  to,  ir. 

232. 
Purgatory,  a  very  harmless  doc- 
trine, ii.  106. 
Purle}',    the    Diversions    of,    by 

Home  Tooke,  iii.  351,  352. 
Purse  presented  to  Johnson  by  a 

young  lady,  and  his  yeraes  on 

the  occasion,  ii.  42. 

Quakers,    Johnson    likes   indin- 

duals,  but  not  the 
Quality,  women  of.  iii- 
Quurrels,thedai 
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bility   of  those    who    provoke 

them,  iii.  210. 
Quantulumcunque,  concerning  mo- 
ney, by  bir  William  Petty,  i. 

350. 
Queen     Anne's     reign,    eminent 

writers  in,  i.  338. 
Queen's  Arms  Club,  the  members 

not  to  be  "  patriots,''  iv.  44. 
Queensbury,  Duke  of,  the  patron 

of  Gav,  ii.  334. 
Duchess    of,    presents    the 

Clarendon  MSS.  to  Oxford,  iii. 

14. 
Queeny,    Mrs.     Thrales     eldest 

daughter  so-called,  iii.  409. 
Questions,  not  the  mode  of  con- 
versation among  gentlemen,  iii. 

54 ;  Johnson's  dislike  of,  iii.  278. 
Quin,  the  actor,  ii.  334. 
Quintilian,  quoted,  on  composition, 

iv.  2. 
Quotation,  censured  by  Wilkes  as 

pedantry,  iv.  56 ;  defended  by 

Johnson,  56. 

Badcliife,  Dr.,  the  Master  of  Pem- 
broke, i.  210;  his  travelling 
fellowships,  iv.  216. 

"  Rags  will  always  make  their  ap- 
pearance where  they  have  aright 
to  do  it,"  iv.  230. 

Ralph,  Mr.  James,  the  story  of 
his  having  certain  papers  written 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ii. 
409. 

Rambler,  The,  commenced,  i.  149; 
how  the  name  was  chosen,  149  ; 
many  papers  in  it  very  hastily 
written,  151  ;  collections  for, 
151-4 ;  Hawkins's  misstatement 
concerning,  1 52  ;  reception  of, 
155  ;  Mrs.  Johns<m's  praise  of, 
157  ;  Edinburgh  edition  of,  157 ; 
date  of  the  last,  i.  178  n. ;  a 
paper  in  the,  translated  into 
ITntnch,  retranslated  into  Eng- 
lish, an'^  inserted  by  Murphy 
'g  Imi  Journal,  i. 

riA    of 


hears  that  the  Emprc  ss  of  Russia 
will  have  it  translated  into  Rus- 
sian, iv.  201. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  his  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, ii.  208 ;  account  of,  iii. 
264  n. ;  Johnson  dines  with^ 
iiL  382  n. ;  his  death,  iv.  277. 

Ranelagh,  promenade  at,  ii.  165  n. 

Rank,  Johnson's  reverence  for,  i, 
352-5. 

Rann,  John  (Six teen-String  Jack), 
highwayman,  iii.  85. 

Rapidity  in  writing,  Johnson's,  ii, 
314. 

Rasay,  Johnson's  pleasant  remem- 
brance of,  iii.  161. 

Rasselas,  written  by  Johnson  in  a 
week,  to  pay  his  mother's  tuneral 
expenses,  i.  269  ;  Johnson  finds^ 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a 
chaise,  and  reads  eagerly,  269  n., 
iv.  69  ;  compared  with  Voltaire's 
Candide,  i.  270  n.,  iii.  353  ;  suc- 
cess of,  i.  270  ;  quotation  from, 
271;  Johnson  calls  it  "a  little 
story  book,"  i.  397 ;  American 
edition  of,  ii.  198. 

Rawlinson,  Dr.  Richard,  account 
of,  iv.  108  n. 

Ray,  his  collection  of  Ni)rtb 
Country  words,  ii.  95  n. 

Reading,  Johnson's,  at  Oxford,  i. 
40 ;  should  be  from  inclination, 
not  as  a  task,  i.  341,  iii.  216-89  ; 
"What  is  read  without  pleasure- 
is  not  often  recollected  or  in- 
fixed by  conversation,  and  there- 
fore drops  from  the  memory,'* 
387  ;  the  foundation  of  know- 
ledge must  be  gained  by,  ii. 
328  ;  snatches  of,  will  not  make 
a  Bentley  or  a  Clarke,  iii.  441  ; 
"  A  man  is  a  poor  beast  who  can 
read  no  more  than  he  can  utter,'' 
iii.  450  ;  "  Strange  there  should 
be  so  little,  in  the  world,  and  so 
much  writing,"  iv.  153. 

Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Baxter's,  Johnson  thought  the 
b       collection  of  evidences,  iv. 
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■  h-  -.  :.*  v."::.: .  1 . : r  « .11  -  : :  'war : 

.-*■»  r.o:  w.:  *-r,^-_-ii  :5  kc*p  :: 
t  *-:-;.■■  :v,  :r ,:. 
lir  '- :«-  r  .r.*r  ^^  '-i  ir*!")  Xini- 

l\r..j:.j:..  O.-.i^n*:*.-!  *i:d.  he  t^kes 

:.-orri    ::.-r   prle^'s.  &a    he  takes 

-,.1  ^-.i  :.-v'r.   •..!-;    &ri'je.'n&ker.  or 

r  A*.i  !r-:r.  &  rail.r.  ii.  ^02  :  few 

X'T' ']..*:  c<»n  tell  aLvrhing  iibouc 

*:.«-. r  o**n.  i.l.  94. 

li'-i.'/.',  !■>  I'-^rllri?.  JoJinson's  earl  v. 
'    ''"  '4 

I»«;ffi<-rriU--r.  *">.  and  f>  rec-/Ilect;  are 

«:.*f»rr»-r.t  ♦.hlir.'s.  iv.  7tJ. 
Ii»-rr.  j:.<rari'-*r»   TLe.  a    poem  br 

Mr.  .>v«.k'Jal-.-.  ii.  113. 
Ii*-!-r .-.  UnzKsh,  *■'  Sir.  we  do  not 

*  r.  'ii:/!i  uTiderntari'l  the  common 

j\j\\\'\  of  haifiariity,"  iv.  131. 
Ji»-^i'l»'ii'-*rj  .Johnson's  places  of.  iii. 

Jirfspn hi >•;»•,  or   Ac<Y>unts  of  the 

JVinfipiiJ  Statfrsof  tiurope,  iii.  96. 
I{*Miirn*';tion  of  the  dead,  discussed 

hy  Johnsf^n  with  Mrs.  Hall,  iv. 

41* :  on  the  sure  and  certain  hope 

of  a  hlossed,  iv.  148. 
Iletali  at  ion,  Goldsmith's,  quoted,  i. 

370, 


:ii:Gpi  3XJCLT  T-«ks 


,*-»jf«r44. 


br 


IT. 


:j     •J'iCLaMc    fa    tfat 
'  MvfMraf^.  L  341 :  and 

—  ••:.  :t.  i4>.  150.  " 
T^j-i:  J isw  Slt  «  Tdazft.  aeccs  Jofan- 
j«-e.  %z  iae  MjBics  CoccsvS'*^  i. 
:  ?7 :  ^  r»cjr«d  ineoBW  in  1762, 

i-sf :  uec<u::  of 'ha  _ 
"  vriAxii  a  rlrftL^  ±S$  :  ilfee  firtt 
irr-tHtwr  cf  :^  ciab.  xL  3 ;  the 
p*r:5  a:  his  iuase  when  John- 
fr?n  desiTibed  his  eonnaiaiMNi 
with  :cie  Kinz.  56 :  dixies  irith 
B:«well.  :o  meet  JohiMoii.  89; 
exvUlns  Johmon's  tree  speaking 
cf  his  frien-is.  3M:  l»ds  his 
onefa  Lo  Johnsoo  and  Bjsivdl 
10  S3  to  TviL-keaham,  329; 
-*  When  R.  tells  me  sometfau^.! 
consider  mrselfpofiseafied -of  an 
id»  the  mare,'  liL  23:  ^the 
same  all  the  vear  loand,'  61 ; 
Johnson  and  fioairell  dine  with, 
when  Allan  Kamsar  related  his 
obiierfarioQS  on  Horace's  riUa, 
264 :  Johnson  and  Boswell  dine 
wi:h.  and  quarrel.  337 ;  his 
disc^iurses  to  the  Boral  Aca- 
demr,  iii.  365:  fi>r  which  the 
Empress  of  Kossia  presents  him 
with  a  ^Id  snaff-biix,  365; 
John  y)n  dines  with,  373;  Jtihn- 
son  savs  he  knows  no  one  who 
has  passed  thfongh  life  with 
more  obserration  than,  430; 
communicatescertain  porticalan 
to  Boswell,  iv.  124,  et  9eq,\ 
Johnsiin  invites  him  to  join  a 
new  club  at  the  Essex  Head, 
182;  his  IKsooorses  much  ad> 
mired  by  Johnson.  235 :  enter- 
tains  Johnson,  Boswell,  Lord 
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Eliot,  Dr.  Beattie,  &c.,  244; 
Koswell  dines  with  Johnson  at 
li.'s  for  the  last  time,  248  ; 
Johnson's  letters  to,  from  Ash- 
bourne, 276-8  ;  Johnson  makes 
three  requests  to  him  on  his 
death-bed,  318;  Boswell's  letter 
to,  inquiring  about  Johnson's 
health,  358. 

Heynolds,  Mrs.  Frances,  Johnson 
in  his  will  requests  her  to  choose 
a  book  to  keep  as  a  remembrance, 
309 ;  Jdhnson's  letters  to,  on 
some  literary  work  of  hers,  349, 
354,  360  ;  accepting  her  pro- 
posal to  dine  with  him,  357. 

Rhetorical  gesture,  or  action,  John- 
son ridicules,  i.  260. 

Rheumatism,  receipt  for,  ii.  328. 

Rhubarb,  cultivated  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick,  iv.  189. 

Rhyme,  Johnson's  opinion  of  its 
superiority  to  blank  verse,  i.  340, 
ii.  123,  iv.  8. 

Richardson,  Jonathan,  the  painter, 
i.  89. 

Jonathan,  the  younger,    i. 

89. 

Samuel,  the   author,  i.   89, 

105 ;  Johnson's  letters  to,  391-4 ; 
assists  Johnson  out  of  a  pecu- 
niary difficulty,  394 ;  described 
by  Johnson  in  the  Rambler, 
ioO  ;  his  delight  with  the  Ram- 
bler, 156  ;  and  Fielding  com- 
pared, ii.  62-3,  169:  an  anecdote 
of,  iii.  447. 

Riches,  the  proper  use  of,  ii.  163  ; 
and  poverty,  "The  first  ap- 
proach to  riches  is  security  from 
poverty,"  iv.  260. 

Riding-school,  to  be  established  at 
Oxford  from  the  profits  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  iii.  14. 

Rights  of  humanity,  the  common, 
are  not  understood,  iv.  131, 208. 

Ring,  diamond,  a  new  year's  gift 
from  Johnson  to  Lucy  Porter, 
ii.  376. 

Riots,  the  Gordon,  described  by 
Johnson,  iii.  413-15. 


Ritter,  Joseph,  Boswell's  Bohe* 
mian  servant,  ii.  371. 

Robertson,  Dr.  William,  his  imita- 
tion of  Johnson's  style,  iv.  296 ; 
Johnson's  respect  for,  ii.  46,  66 ; 
his  history  like  gold  packed  in 
wool,  ii.  222 ;  on  Johnson's  cha- 
racter, iii.  331 ;  his  6rst  meeting 
with  Johnson,  332. 

Thomas,  author  of  an  essay 

on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  iii. 
445. 

Robin  Hood  Society,  debates  at 
the  Coachmakers'  Hall,  iv.  49  ; 
Bos  well  attends,  50. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  ii.  130. 

tall  Sir  Thomas,  i.  345. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Mr.,  Johnson  leaves 
him  .£100  in  trust  for  Eliz. 
Heme,  iv.  309. 

Rolt,  his  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  ii.  315;  to  which 
Johnson  writes  an  admirable  pre- 
face, i.  284 ;  publishes  an  edition 
of  Akenside  8  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  putting  his  own 
name  to  it,  284. 

Rome,  church  of,  Johnson  supports 
her  doctrines,  but  distinguishes 
them  from  her  practice,  ii.  1 06  ; 
Johnson  rather  prefers  to  Pres- 
byterianism,  105  ;  has  a  respect 
for  the  "  old  religion,"  107  ; 
differs  little  in  essentials,  148 ; 
Johnson  on,  iv.  213. 

Romney,  the  painter,  Cumber- 
lands  odes  dedicated  to,  iii.  90. 

Rooper,  Rev.  W.  H.,  in  1882 
owner  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  un- 
finished portrait  of  Johnson,  iv. 
405. 

Roscommon,  Life  of,  by  Johnson, 
i.  141. 

Rothes,  Lady,  Bennet  Langton's 
wife,  ii.  140,  143. 

Round  Robin,  the  famous,  about 
Goldsmith's  epitaph,  iii.  121, 
122. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  his  treatise  on  the 
inequality  of  mankind,  i.  349  ; 
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his  Dijon  pri/e  essay,  ihid.  n.  j 
visiUKl  bv  IV>swell,  ii.  27,  203  j 
Johnson's  ill  opinion  of,  *28  ;  Bos- 
well's  admiration  tor,  28. 

Kov*  ley's  po»»nJs,  Johnson  fijoes  to 
see  the  "  oriwimils,"  iii.  94. 

Kiuhi,  MargHret.  exeented,  iii.  34. 

Kuddinian,  Thomas.  Boswell  pro- 
mises to  write  his  life,  ii.  204, 
iii.  367. 

Kuffhoud,  his  Life  of  Pope,  ii. 
163. 

Riuits,  Johnson  would  learn  to 
talk  of,  iii.  3) 7. 

Russia,  Johnson  hears  that  the 
Empress  of,  will  have  the  Ram- 
bler translated,  iv.  201. 

Rutty,  John,  M.D.,  his  Spiritual 
Diary  and  Soliloquies,  iii.  197  ; 
specimens  of,  197. 

Ryland,  Mr.,  Johnson's  old  friend, 
attends  to  the  putting  up  the 
stone  to  Johnson's  wife,  iv.  261. 

Sacheverel,  Johnson  taken  when  a 

child   to  hear    him    preach,    i. 

13,  14. 
Sagacity  and  intuition  discussed, 

iv.  24*6. 
Saints,  invocation  of,  discussed,  ii. 

239. 
'•  Salad,  our    Garrick's  a,"   says 

Goldsmith,  i.  149. 
Salamanca,  Johnson's  admiration 

for  the  university  of,  i.  361. 
Salisbury,  the   Bishop  of,  relates 

an  anecdote  of  Johnson's  Jaco- 

bitism,  i.  342. 
Salusbury,  Mrs.,  death  of,  ii.  245 ; 

Johnson  writes  epitaph  on,  iv. 

245  ;  his  last  visit  to  her,  245  n. 
Sandwich,  P^arl  of,  iii.  375. 
Sansterre,   the   brewer    in    Paris 

who   became   so    infamous,    ii. 

359. 
Saratoga,  the  disaster  of,  in  every 

one's  mouth,  iii.  352. 
Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  his  history  of 

the   Council   of  Trent,  transla- 
tion meditated  by  Johnson,  i.  95. 
Sassenach  More,  the  '^  big  English- 


man," Johnson's  name  in  the 
Hebrides,  ii.  248. 

Sastres,  Mr.,  his  attendance  on 
Johnson  in  his  last  illness,  iv, 
396-403 ;  Johnson  leaves,  £5  to 
buy  books,  iv.  309. 

Satires  by  Dr.  Young,  published, 
iv.  71. 

Saunderson,  Nicholas,  the  blind 
professor  of  mathematics,  ii. 
183. 

Savage  life,  superior  happiness  of, 
considered,  ii.  82 ;  in  New  Zea- 
land, discussed,  iii.  93. 

Richard,  identification  with 

the  character  of  Thales  in  Lon- 
don, denied,  i.  87;  Life  of,  by 
Johnson  begun,  113;  published, 
117-20,  198  n. ;  account  of  Sa- 
vage, 118,  119;  Johnson's  Life 
of,  described  by  Buswell,  121; 
his  extraordinary  story,  123-9 ; 
strange  character,  127. 

Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  by 
Edward  Lye,  ii.  32. 

Sayings,  it  is  notorious  that  Bos- 
well collects  Johnson's,  iv.  43; 
repeated  by  everybody,  but  no- 
body knows  where  to  find,  iv. 
124 ;  Johnson's,  vigorous  even 
on  his  death-bed,  iv.  316. 

Scheme,  Johnson's,  for  the  classes 
of  a  grammar  school,  i.  64. 

Si'.hemes,  literary,  of  Johnson,  iv. 
291,380. 

Schomberg,  Dr.,  a  Jew  physician, 
ui.  48. 

School,  Johnson's  account  of  bis 
progress  at,  i.  22,  386-9. 

master,  authority  of,  ii.  154; 

a  Scotch,  tried  for  chastising 
his  scholars,  ii.  142. 

Scissors,  Johnson's  horror  at  see- 
ing a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl  take  a  pair  in  her  left  hand, 
iii.  97  n. 

Scotchmen,  Johnson's  rude  joke  at 
their  expense,  i.  339;  ''a  vio- 
lent Scotchman,"  iii.  197 ; 
"  much  may  be  made  of  him  if 
he  be  caught  young,"  ii.  186; 
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I^swell  the  most  unscottified  of, 
ii.  226. 

Scotch,  Johnson  admires  every- 
thing Scotch,  "  but  Scotch  oat- 
cakes and  S(x»tch  prejudices,"  ii. 
343  ;  Johnson's  attacks  on  the, 
iv.  113;  the  cause  of  his  anti- 
pathy to  the,  114. 

Scotland,  Johnson's  prejudice 
against,  ii.  66, 284  ;  only  a  worse 
England,  iii.  262  ;  Church  of, 
two  parties  in,  ii.  147  ;  MS. 
account  of  parishes  in,  with  full 
statistics  by  Dr.  Webster,  ii. 
255 ;  Johnson  asserts  that 
Scotchmen  love,  better  than 
truth,  ii.  289  ;  Johnson's  extra- 
vagant raillery  against,  iv.  55, 
56 ;  "a  very  vile  country,  to  be 
sure,"iv.  127. 

Scott,  John,  of  Am  well,  his  elegies, 
ii.  321 ;  answered  Johnson's  po- 
litical pamphlets,  ii.  310. 

Greorge  Lewis,  a  friend  of 

Thomson,  iii.  151. 

Dr.     William,    afterwards 


Sir  William,  ti'avels  with  John- 
son in  a  post-chaise,  i.  366 ; 
reports  to  Boswell  a  saying  of 
Johnson,  ii.  107;  Johnson  dines 
with,  iii.  273  ;  one  of  Johnson's 
executors,  iy.  309. 

Scoundrel,  Johnson  declares  that 
Ml  s.  Thrale  by  her  spoiling  will 
make  him  one,  iii.  57. 

Scrimshaw,  Charles,  a  relation 
whom  Johnson  inquires  for  be- 
fore his  death,  iv.  a07. 

Scripturephrases,  Johnson  disliked 
the  use  of,  ii.  201. 

Scrofula,  Johnson  afflicted  with, 
i.  16  J  Johnson  "  touched"  for, 
17. 

Sea  life,  Johnson's  horror  of,  iii. 
25 ;  Johnson  declaims  against 
the  misery  and  corruption  of,  iv. 
179. 

Seal,  Johnson's,  ii.  127  n. 

Seals  with  Johnson's  head  engraved 
on  them,  iy.  325. 

Seasons,  Johnson  says  '*  the  dis- 
IV.  I 


tinction  of  seasons  is  produced 
only  by  imagination  operating 
on  luxury,"  i.  259. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  quoted  on 
conversation,  i.  8. 

Second  sight,  ii.  27  ;  discussed,  ii. 
148 ;  Johnson  is  willing  to  be- 
lieve in,  Boswell  does  believe, 
ii.  294. 

Senilia,  by  Maittaire,  iii.  428. 

Sentimentality  and  pathos  com- 
pared, iv.  10. 

Seraglio,  Johnson's,  iii.  363. 

Serious  Call,  Law's,  Johnson 
thinks  very  fine,  ii.  122. 

Sermons,  Johnson  wrote  about 
forty  for  different  persons,  i. 
250 ;  many  for  Dr.  Taylor,  iii. 
206  n.,  207  ;  those  of  several 
writers  compared,  262. 

Servants,  why  do  women  have 
lower  wages  than  men  ?  ii.  204 ; 
Johnson's  kindness  to,  iv.  134. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  the  last  city  poet, 
iii.  115. 

"  Severity  maybe  the  way  to  goveruy 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  the 
way  to  Tncnd^^  ii.  180. 

Sevres,  the  manufactory  ■  of  china 
at,  visited,  ii.  360. 

Seward,  Miss,  her  letters  quoted, 
i.  15,  54;  her  yerses  on  Lich- 
field please  Johnson,  iv.  243 ; 
he  compliments  her  on  her  de- 
scription of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
243. 

Rev.  Mr.,  entertains  Johnson 

and  B-  swell  at  Lichfield,  iii. 
49 ;  his  observations  on  vol- 
canoes, 50. 

William,    account     of,    iii. 


155  n. ;  Johnson  gives  him  an 
intro<luetion  to  Boswell,  iii.  156. 
Shakespeare,  Johnson's  edition  of, 
published,  ii.  18;  admirable  Pre- 
face to,  1 8  ;  attacked  by  Ken- 
rick,  193  occupied  all  Johnson's 
time  in  1764,  1765;  Johnson's 
proposals  for  a  new  edition  of,  i. 
129 ;  Jubilee  in  honour  of,  ii. 
78,  79;  jestingly  compared  with 
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Conj;;*e\o,  ii.  91;  mistaken  by 
Voltaire,  92  ;  many  of  his  plays 
the  worse  for  being  acted,  95 ; 
collection  of  translations  acces- 
sible to  him  made  by  Steevens, 
ii.  114;  Johnson  requests  Gar- 
rick  to  look  over  his  edition  of, 
ii.  .')76  ;  two  of  Johnson's  notes 
on.  discussed,  iii.  98 ;  modem 
charactei*s  from,  iii.  268  ;  John- 
son quotes  in  his  illness,  iv.  306. 

Shur|),  ])r.  John,  on  Johnson's 
visit  to  Cambridge,  ii.  9. 

Mr.  William,  applied  to  by 

Johnson  for  ])arti('ulars  of  Dr. 
Watts' Life,  iii.  159. 

Shurpe,  Dr.  Gregory,  account  of 
him  and  his  ranting  prayer,  ii. 
128  n. 

Shaw,  Cuthlxjrt.  publishes  his  poem 
The  Kace,  ii.  47 ;  his  portrait  of 
Johnson  in  vei-st?,  48. 

Samuel,  his  Letters  on  Italy, 

iii.  98. 

l{ev.  William,  his  Erse  Gram- 
mar, iii.  140,  iii.  233;  travels 
to  obtain  materials  for  a  Gaelic 
Dictionary,  iv.  180;  denies  the 
uuihenticity  (if  Ossian's  Poems, 
ISO,  181  ;  account  of,  and  his 
Memoirs  of  Johnson,  i.  viii-ix. 

Shawe,  Col.  Meyrick,  ii.  154. 

iShehbeare,  Dr.,  in  the  pillory,  iii. 
318;  his  admirable  Letters  on 
the  English  Nation,  under  the 
name  of  Battista  Angeloni,  a 
Jesuit,  iv.  64. 

Sheep  farming,  in  the  Highlands, 
substituted  for  the  old  black 
cattle  system,  i.  325. 

Sheffiird,  Johnson  and  Bt)swell  at, 
iv.  81. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  a  man  of  coarse 
manners  but  of  abilities  and  in- 
formation, i  v.  118;  Goldsmith's 
blundering  speech  to,  118. 

Shenstone,  quoted  ou  deathbed  re- 
pentance, i  v.  158. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  i.  283  n. ;  his 
wife,  283  n.,  308 ;  her  novels, 
284  n.,  ii.  92  ;  lectures  at  Edin- 


burgh,  i.  S05  ;  promisesr  Boswell 
to  introduce  him  to  Johnson, 
i.  306 ;  pensioned,  ibid. ;  teaches 
Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbnme 
pronunciation,  i.  307 ;  his  breach 
with  Johnson,  308 ;  Foote's  story, 
"  Sherry  is  dull,"  i.  359  5  his  at- 
tack  on  Johnson,  quoted,  92  n. ; 
gives  a  medal  to  Home  for  his 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  IL  295  ;  ex- 
planation of  this,  295  u. ;  invited 
in  hopes  of  effecting  a  reooiu:itia- 
tion  with  Johnson,  Iy.  242; 
Johnson  wishes  to  renew  their 
acquaintance,  iv.  155 ;  charac- 
terized by  Johnson,  iv.  1 13 ;  his 
story  of  a  victory  over  Johnson 
in  conversation  denied  by  John- 
son, 113. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his 
prologue  to  Sa^'age's  play,  com- 
plimenting  Johnson,  iiL  149; 
Byron's  saying  that  whatever 
he  did  was  the  best  of  its  kind, 
ii.  149  ;  marries  Miss  Xiinley,  iL 
334 ;  she  gives  up  her  engage- 
ments, 335 ;  his  popularity  in 
Ireland,  iii.  370;  threatens  to  go 
to  America,  iv.  150. 

Sherlock,  Bishop,  his  style  elegant, 
iii.  262. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  perfonned 
for  the  first  time,  ii.  196  n.; 
thought  not  likely  to  succeed, 
198  n. ;  dedicated  to  JohnaoD, 
204. 

Shiels,  Robert,  one  of  Johnson's 
amanuenses,  the  compiler  of 
Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  l 
139,iii.80,  85,470;  his  character 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  472,  473. 

Ship  of  Fools,  Barclay's,  contains 
the  earliest  £nglish  Eclogues,  i 
215. 

Shipley,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
iv.  175 ;  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  iii.  265. 

Shop,  Johnson  advises  dealing 
with  a  "  stately  shop,"  in  which 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
take  a  petty  advantage,  iv.  234. 
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Short  hand,  Johnson  cannot  beh'eve 
in  the  taking  down  of  speeches 
in  parliament,  ii.  212  ;  writes  a 
preface  or  dedication  of  a  book 
on,  212;  Boswell's  method  of, 
iii.  279;  experiments  on,  by 
Johnson,  279. 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  the  Scottish 
Antiquary,  Life  of,  iii.  245. 

Sibyl,  '*  It  has  all  the  contortions 
of  the,  without  the  inspiration," 
said  by  Burke  of  an  imitation  of 
Johnson's  style,  iv.  21. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  visits  Johnson,  and 
tells  him  the  characters  she  is  to 
play  in  the  winter,  iv.  1 72 ; 
Johnson  jokes  her  about  the 
want  of  seats ;  and  she  promises 
to  play  Queen  Catharine,  172  ; 
talks  of  different  actresses  and  of 
Garrick,  173. 

Simpleton,  ariicmorable,  ii.  185  n. 

Simpson,  Mr.  Charles,  town  clerk 
ofLichfield,  iv.  282. 

Joseph.  Johnson's  letter  to, 

i.  274,  275;   his  tragedy   The 
Patriot,  iii.  72. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  a  writer  on 
agricultui'e  and  statistics,  iv.  86. 

Sister,  Johnson  deplores  his  want 
of  a,  i.  263  ;  Gibbon  on  the  re- 
lation of  brother  and  sister, 
263  n. ;  Johnson  says,  "  Good 
brothers  make  good  sisters,"  264. 

Sister,  llie,  a  comedy,  by  Mrs. 
Lennox,  iii.  433. 

"  Sixpence,  Boswell  lend  me,  not  to 
be  repaid,"  iv.  131. 

Skene,  Sir  John,  a  learned  anti- 
quary and  ancestor  of  Boswell's, 
iii.  402. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man, 
by  Lord  Karnes,  Johnson  reads 
and  criticizes,  iii.  339. 

Sleep.  How  much  is  necessary  ? 
iii.  195. 

Smalbroke,  Dr.,  i.  94  n. 

Smalridge,  his  sermons  com- 
mended, iii.  262. 

Smart,  Christopher,  Johnson's  ac- 
count of,  i.  315;  his  madness. 


315 ;   not  included  among  the 
British  poets,  315  n. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  an  upholder  of 
rhyme  as  against  blank  verse,  i. 
340 ;  elected  to  the  Club,  340  n. ; 
his  Wealth  of  Nations,  iii.  19  ; 
on  the  wealth  of  the  Universi- 
ties, iii.  66  ;  his  letter  subjoined 
to  Hume's  Life,  iii.  152  ;  John- 
son's rudeness  to,  iv.  127. 

Edmund,  Life  of,  by  John- 
son, quoted,  iii.  379. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  account 


of,  iv.  101  n. 

Rev.  Mr.,  vicar  of  Southill, 


iv.  76. 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  ii. 
129. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Critical  Review,  iii. 
81. 

Snakes,  concerning,  in  the  Natural 
history  of  Iceland,  iii.  288. 

Sociality,  Johnson's,  iv.  208. 

Society,  civilized  and  savage,  com- 
pared, i.  349,  350 ;  Johnson  en- 
joys, as  much  as  the  youngest 
man,  at  intervals  even  during 
his  illness,  iv.  199,  200. 

Solander,  Dr.,  ii.  145  n. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  their  lives 
compared,  iii.  277. 

Solicitude,  Johnson's,  at  not  hear- 
ing from  Boswell,  iii.  385.       » 

Solitude,  Grainger's  Ode  ori,  iii. 
219. 

Somerville,Lord,  says  he  had  dined 
with  Pope,  and  found  him  "  gay 
and  entertaining,"  iv.  14;  his 
encouragement  of  Boswell  as  a 
young  man,  and  Boswell's  tri- 
bute to  his  memory,  1 4  n. 

Songs,  Boswell  sings  his  own,  in 
society,  ii.  Ill  n. 

Sor bonne  library  visited,  ii.  360. 

Sorrow,  different  effects  of,  iv.  44 ; 
"Excessive  sorrow  is  exceed- 
ing dry,"  Mr.  Wilkes's  senti- 
mental anecdote,  iv.  256  n. 

South,  his  sermons  on  Prayer  re 
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commended  bj  Johnson,  ii.  106, 

262. 
Southill,  Johnson's  visit  to  Squire 

Dilly  there,  iv.  72. 
Southwark,  Johnson  has  an  apai't- 

ment  in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  at, 

ii.  16. 
Southwell,  Lord  (second),  his  good 

breeding  and  fine  manners,  iv. 
'lis,  385;  his  son,  "  that  right 

dishonourable  and  ignoble  peer," 

.385. 

-Lady,  Johnson's  letters  to, 

about  Mauritius  Lowe,  iv.  385, 
386. 

Spain,  Twiss's  Travels  in,  "  as 
good  as  Addison's,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  learning,"  ii.  315 ;  John- 
son advises  Boswell  to  travel  in, 
i.  360. 

Spark,  the  electric,  from  the  human 
body,  Anna  Williams  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  observe 
and  notify,  ii.  43. 

Speaking,  public,  Johnson's  power 
of,  ii.  136,  137. 

Johnson's  mode  of,  very  im- 
pressive, ii.  300. 

Spectator,  The,  an  edition  with 
notes  proposed,  ii.  201 ;  praised 
by  Johnson,  ii.  336 ;  the  ptirt 
not  written  by  Addison  full  of 
bad  papers,  iii.  81 ;  No.  626,  On 
Novelty,  by  Grove,  one  of  the 
Qncst  pieces  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, 81. 

Speculum  HumantB  Salvafiojiis, 
noticed  by  Johnson  in  Paris,  ii. 
359. 

Speech,  a  good  one  has  its  effect, 
though  not  one  vote  be  gained, 
iii.  250. 

Spence,  Rev.  Joseph,  his  account 
of  Blacklock.  i.  370;  his  anec- 
dotes, iv.  25. 

Sj^encer,  John  George,  second 
Earl,  iii.  410. 

Spenser,  it  is  proposed  to  Johnson 
to  write  a  life  of,  iv.  315. 

S]tl<en,  The,  a  poem  by  Matthew 
Gnrn,  iii.  393. 


Spottiswoode,  of  that  ilky  his  con' 
versation  with  Johnson,  iii.  327* 

Andrew  and  William,  iv.  408. 

Spurs,  Johnson's,  lost  from  the 
boat  in  Sky,  iv.  315. 

Staflii,  the  island  of,  sold,  iii.  166. 

Stage  coac'h  travelling,  inconve- 
niences of,  i.  385. 

Stanhope,  Mr.,  Lord  Chesterfield's 
son,  iv.  244. 

Stanton,  Mr.,  manager  of  the  L'ch- 
field  theatre,  iii.  46. 

Stanyan,  Templ«*,  author  of  an 
Account  of  Switzerland  and 
Greece,  iii.  353. 

Stiitue  of  Johnson  at  Lichfield,  i. 
14 ;  of  Johnson  by  Bacon,  the 
first  monument  placed  in  St. 
Paul's,  i  v.  411. 

Staunton,  Dr.,  Johnson*8  letter  to, 
i.  291. 

Steele,  Joshua,  his  Prosodia  Ratio- 
nalise ii.  300  n. 

Sir  Richard,  his  Christian 

Hero,  iii.  34 ;  Johnson's  saying 
that  he  '' practised  the  lighter 
vices,"  34. 

Steevens,  George,  the  possessor  of 
the  dial  plate  of  Johnson's  watch 
in  Boswell's  time,  ii.  70  ;  makes 
a  collection  of  the  translations 
Shakespeare  might  have  seen, 
114  ;  republishes  Johnson's 
Shakespeare,  with  valuable  ad- 

•  ditions,  194;  Johnson  proposes 
him  fur  the  Literary  Club,  254, 
255 ;  his  generous  aid  to  a  rela- 
tive of  Goldsmith,  iii.  134;  ac- 
cused of  underhand  practices,  iii. 
290;  supplies  Johnson  with  anec- 
dotes and  quotations,  ir.  3 ;  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Apoj^- 
thegms,  iv.  238 ;  gives  Boswell 
some  particulars,  238,  239. 

Stenog;raphy,  Johnson  writrs  a 
dedication  for  a  book  on,  ii. 
212. 

Stepkanorum  Hisioria,  by  Mait- 
taire,  iii.  427. 

Sterne,  his  popularity,  iL  209 1 
Johnson  says  he  would  not  have 
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deigned  to  look  at  his  sermons, 
if  he  had  been  "  at  large,^^  209  n. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Francis,  one  of  John- 
son's amanuenses,  iii.  405-8. 

Mrs.,  Johnson  offers  her  a 

guinea  for  a  letter  in  her  posses- 
sion, iv.  189,  192. 

Stick,  Johnson  provides  himself 
with  an  enormous  one,  in  con- 
sequenc^e  of  M  acpherson's  threats, 
11.  2/7. 

Still,  Bishop,  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton's fine  character  of,  applied 
by  Boswell  to  Johnson,  iv.  323. 

Stillingfleet,  Mr.  Beiyamin,  ac- 
count of,  iv.  61. 

Stinton,  Dr.,  Chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  iii.  288. 

Stockdale,  Kev.  Percival,  his  pane- 
gyric on  Johnson,,  ii.  113. 

Stone  seats  at  Johnson's  garden 
door,  on  which  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well sit  and  talk  after  church 
on  Good  Friday,  iv.  140. 

Stourbridge,  the  school  at,  i.  22. 

Stories,  untrue,  circulated  regard- 
ing Johnson,  iv.  113. 

Story,  *'•  the  value  of  every  story 
depends  on  its  being  true,"  iii. 
22  ;  Foote's  and  Reynolds' com- 
pared, Tl  n. 

Straluin,  William,  the  printer, 
endeavours  to  get  Johnson  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  1 24, 
296,  297  5  saj's,  "  small  certain- 
ties are  the  bane  of  men  of 
talents,"  297  ,  at  scho<»l,  i. 
399-404  ;  and  Cadell  purchase 
Blair's  Sermons,  iii.  132  ;  a  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  Johnson, 
359  ;  a  good  judge  of  what  is 
not  an  epigram,  271  ;  his 
death,  iv.  55  ;  Johnson's  letter 
to  Mrs.  Strahan,  55. 

Rev.  George,  Johnson's  letters 


to,  at  school,  i.  399-404  ;  at  Ox- 
ford, advising  him  as  to  his  read- 
ing, ii.  376  ;  Johnson  leaves  him 
some  books,  iv.  309 ;  attends 
Johnson  carefully  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, iv.  319  5  justified   in   the 


matter    of   the    publication    of 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  iv.378; 

Johnson  visits  at  Islington,  iv. 

198. 
Stratford-upon-Avon,   visited,  iii. 

37. 
Streatham,  Johnson  has  an  apart* 

ment  in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  at, 

ii.  16  ;  Johnson  takes  leave  of, 

iv.  107. 
Stuart,  tihe  family  of,  discussed,  ii. 

207. 

Mr.  Andrew,  his  letters  to 

Lord  Mansfield,  ii.  216. 

Rev.  Mr.  James,  of  Kill  in. 


translator   of    the    Bible    into 
Gaelic,  ii.  45-7. 

Rev.  William,  vicar  of  Luton, 


introduced  to  Johnson,  iv.  136. 

Studies,  notes  of  Johnson's,  ii.  244. 

Style,  Johnson's,  i.  164-6  ;  John- 
son's opinion  on  the  style  of 
various  writers,  i.  166  ;  several 
writers  compared  by  Boswell,  i. 
170;  Addison's,  170,  171 ;  imi- 
tators of  Johnson's,  iv.  294-9  ; 
must  be  defined,  before  deter- 
mining what  is  good  and  bad, 
ii.  183  ;  different  writers  maybe 
distinguished  by  their,  iii.  288 ; 
Johnson's,  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  iv.  5  ;  **  I  admire  him,  but 
I  cannot  bear  his  style,"  War- 
burton  and  Johnson  say  of  each 
other,  12 ;  Burke's  witty  sayings 
on  imitations  of  Johnson's,  21. 

St.  Clement  Danes,  Church  of, 
Johnson,  having  his  seat  there, 
attends  with  Boswell,  ii.  202, 
324,  325,  iv.  140,  145. 

St.  Denis,  visited,  ii.  362. 

St.  Eustatia,  visited,  ii.  361. 

St.  Germain,  the  library  of,  ii.  361. 

St.  Gluvias,  Cornwall,  Boswell's 
friend  Temple,  vicar  of,  i.  347  n. 

St.  John's  Gate,  regarded  with 
reverence  by  Johnson,  i.  76. 

St.  Paul's,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
monuments  to  eminent  persons 
in,  ii.  223 ;  Milton's  should  be 
the  first,  224. 
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St.  Ro<ine*8  Church,  ii.  352. 

Succession,  the  rules  of,  purely 
legal,  iii.  7. 

Sujifar-cune,  The,  Grainger's  poem, 
iii.  37. 

Suicide,  in  scorpions,  maintained, 
but  denied  by  Johnson,  ii.  67  ; 
discussed,  ii.  216;  Johnson  ac- 
cused of  recommending,  iv.  98. 

Summer  house,  the,  at  Streatham. 
the  scene  of  Johnson's  most 
solemn  resolutions,  iv.  85. 

Supper- party  invited  by  Boswell 
to  meet  Johnson  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  ii.  73. 

Sutherland,  the  Duke  of,  tlie  pre- 
sent owner  of  Lucy  Porter's 
portrait  of  Johnson,  iv.  405. 

Swear  ing,  the  strange  custom  dis- 
cussed, ii.  163. 

Swe<Icn,  ]>aliues  history  of,  ii. 
153. 

Swift,  Dean,  Johnson^s  abuse  of, 
ii.  75 ;  an  instrument  of  much 
good  to  his  country,  130;  John- 
son attacks  him,  but  praises  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  359,  ii.  294, 295 ; 
puts  his  name  to  only  two  things, 
295  ;  Johnson's  Life  of,  his  pre- 
judice against,  iv.  23 ;  various 
readings  in  the  Life  of,  24; 
Delany's  observatiim  on,  praised, 
iii.  263. 

Swinfen,  Dr  ,  i.  30  n.,  49 ;  said  he 
never  saw  any  child  reared  with 
so  much  difficulty  as  Johnson,  i. 
383 ;  Johnson's  godfather,  i.  9, 
16,  30,  35,  46,  49,  iii.  241. 

Swiiiton,  Mr.,  bis  list  of  authors 
of  the  Universal  History,  iv.  291. 

Sydenham,  the  Life  of,  by  John- 
son, i.  111. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  his  sonnet 
({uoted  by  Johnson,  iii.  164,  165. 

Sympathetic  feeling,  Johnson  does 
not  believe  in  the  effect  of,  ii. 
96,  97. 

Synonymes,  are  there  any  perfect, 
in  any  language  ?  iv.  144. 

Tabic,  Jt)hnson'8,   on    which    he 


wrote  the  Dictionary,  iv.  390; 
preserved  in  Pembroke  College? 
Oxford,  393. 

Tacitus,  rather  made  notes  for  an 
historical  work,  than  wrote  a 
history,  ii.  182. 

Tailor,  lloole's  nncle,  the  meta- 
physical, iv.  128;  Goldsmith's, 
ii.  89. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  much  superior  to 
Swift's  other  writings,  ii.  294. 

Talk.  Johns<in  loves  to  fold  his 
legs,  and  have  his  talk  out,  iiL 
247 ;  and  conversation  distin- 
guished, iv.  127. 

Talking  to  himself,  one  of  John- 
son's singularities,  ii.  6. 

Tasker,  Mr.,  his  Ode  to  Warlike 
Genius  of  Britain,  iii.  368. 

Tasso,  stanzas  from  his  Jerusalem, 
repeated  by  Gen.  Paoli,  iiL 
331. 

Taste,  difference  of,  is  really  dif- 
ference of  skill,  ii.  183 ;  theatri- 
cal, Johnson's  was  by  no  meant 
refined,  iii.  47. 

Tavern-  chair,  the  throne  of  human 
felicity,  iii.  36. 

Taxation  no  Tyranny,  political 
pamphlet  by  Johnson,  revised 
and  corrected  for  the  govern- 
ment, ii.  282-91 ;  quoted.  iiL 
222. 

Taylor,  Demosthenes,  iii.  S20 ;  the 
most  silent  man,  321. 

Chevalier,  a  celebrated  ocu- 
list, iii.  380. 

Dr.,   by   Johnson's    advun 


enters  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, i.  44;  Johnson's  schfiol- 
fellow  and  friend,  i.  12^,  i.  48 ; 
summoned  by  Johnson  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  181 ;  letter  tcs 
182 ;  sends  his  coach  and  fiiur 
to  take  Johnson  and  Boswell 
fi*om  Lichfield  to  Ashbourne,  iii. 
55  ;  Boswell's  description  of  him 
and  his  household,  55 ;  Johnson's 
description  of,  iii.  171 ;  his  fine 
cattle,  180;  dissimiliiriry  of  cha- 
racter of  Johnson  and  Taylor^ 
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206;  at  Ashbourne,  169;  his 
manner  of  life  monotonous  to 
Johnson,  184  ;  Johnson's  dispute 
with,  184,  185  ;  his  hospitality, 
227  ;  Johnson  writes  to,  when  a 
paralytic  stroke  deprives  him  of 
speech,  iv.  160;  Boswell  writes 
down  all  he  can  tell  about  John- 
son, 286  ;  Johnson's  letter  to,  in 
his  last  illness,  196. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  remai'ks  on  his 
prayer,  iv.  216. 

**  Te  tefieam  morieiis  deficiente 
Ttuinu^*  says  J(»hnson  to  Bennet 
Langton,  iv.  313. 

Tea,  Johnson's  father  considered 
very  expensive  and  discouraged, 
i.  385;  Johnson  a  hurdened 
and  shameless  tea-di'inker,  244 ; 
Han  way's  essay  on,  245  ;  "  Te 
veniente  die,  te  decedente,"  244 ; 
Mrs.  Williams's  tea-parties,  ii. 
100. 

Tea-pot,  Johnson's,  held  over  two 
quarts,  i.  244. 

Telemachus,  a  Mask,  by  Rev.  G. 
Graham,  reviewed  and  com- 
mended by  Johnson,  i.  326. 

Temperate,  Johnson  could  be  ab- 
stemious but  not  temperate,  i. 
372,  iv.  33. 

Temperature,  Johnson  denies  the 
influence  of, on  the  human  frame, 
i.  339. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  thinks  an 
inalienable  estate  should  be  con- 
nected with  a  peerage,  iii.  1 1  n. ; 
the  fii*st  writer  who  gave  ca- 
dence to  English  prose,  270; 
Johnson  said  he  had  foiined  his 
style  on  Temple's,  270  n. ;  makes 
his  companions  drink  hisbumpers 
for  him,  330 ;  his  saying,  "  Be 
well  when  you  are  not  ill,  and 
pleased  when  you  are  not  angry," 
iv.  289. 

Rev.  W.  J.,  a  friend  of  Bos- 
well's  %\hose  correspondence  was 
found  in  a  singular  manner,  i. 
347  n. ;  account  of,  347 ;  his 
character  of  Gray,   347 ;    pre- 


sented to  Johnson,  ii.  27 ;  his 
condemnation  of  Johnson^s  po- 
litical  pamphlets,  293. 

Tenderness,  the  want  of,  a  proof 
of  stupidity,  ii.  122. 

Testator,  Johnson's  joke  about  the, 
ii.  243 ;  when  his  peals  of 
laughter  resound  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch,  244. 

Testimony,  commen,  the  weight  of, 
i.  341 ;  compared  with  argu- 
ment, i.  205. 

"  Tite  h  me,  a,  man,"  iii.  370. 

Tetrastick,  on  Goldsmith  by  John- 
son, ii.  262. 

Thames,  the  silver,  Johnson  and 
Boswell  admire,  i.  363. 

Theatre  at  Lichfield,  Johnson  visits 
the,  and  receives  the  homage 
of  his  friends,  iii.  53. 

Themiseul,H  yacinthe  de,  author 
of  the  History  of  Prince  Titi, 
account  of,  ii.  405,  407. 

Theocritus,  Johnson  on,  iii.  427. 

Theodore,  The  Vision  of,  an  alle- 
gory by  Johnson,  i.  141. 

Thicknesse,  Philip,  His  Journey 
through  France  and  Spain, "  en- 
tertaining," iii.  252. 

Thinking,  preaching,  and  acting, 
the  three  gradations  exemplified, 
ii.  236. 

Thirty-five,  Johnson's  verses  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  with  this  refrain, 
m.  1. 

Thomas  k  Kempis,  must  be  a  good 
book,  the  world  has  open^  its 
arms  to  receive  it,  iii.  244. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  his  collec- 
tion of  medals,  iii.  129  n. 

Thomson,  sees  every  thing  with  a 
poetical  eye,  i.  359  ;  Johnson's 
praise  of,  ii.  73 ;  had  true  genius, 
his  fault  a  cloud  of  words,  iii. 
85;  Johnson  reads  a  passage 
fnmi,  omitting  every  other  line, 
85  ;  his  sister  gives  information 
about  Thomson  to  Boswell  for 
Johnson,  150  ;  materials  for  his 
Life,  where  to  be  found,  150; 
Boswell  communicates  some  facts 
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about,   to    Johnson,    356;    his 

sister,  356. 
Thomson,  Rev.  James,  arraignod 

for  defamation,  Boswell  defends, 

on  the  gronnd  of  liberty  of  the 

pulpit,  iii.  101,  106. 
Thornton,  Mr.    Bonnell,   i.    155 ; 

]niblishes  a  mock  Rambler,  164 ; 

his  burlesque  Ode  on   St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day,  333. 
Thrale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  France, 

described  by  Johnson,  ii.  347. 
lose  their  only  son,  iii.  50; 

Johnson's  great  sorrow,  50,  51 ; 

and  letter  of  condolence  on,  52, 

468  ;  their  rather  cool  reception 

of  Johnson,  61. 

Mr.,  successful  in  a  contested 


eletrtion,  ii.  265,  267  ;  a  good 
friend  to  Johnson  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  iv.  250 ;  con- 
tests the  election  for  Southwark, 
iii.  423  ;  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account 
of  Johnson  at  his  election,  iiu 
423 ;  his  death  pathetically  re- 
lated by  Johnson,  iv.  43  ;  tJohn- 
Hon  one  of  his  executors,  ibid. 
Mrs.,  Boswell  meets  her  at 


Johnson's  house,  ii.  83  ;  she  in- 
vites him  to  Streatham,  ibid, ; 
Johnson's  verses  to,  iii.  1 ;  some- 
times made  Johnson  angry,  iii. 
92  ;  her  second  marriage,  ibid. 
n. ;  has  something  of  the  inso- 
lence of  wealth,  iii.  319 ;  at  Bath, 
writes  to  Johnson,  iii.  408,  409  ; 
copies  select  passages  for  John- 
son, i  v.  3;  her  beautiful  hand- 
writing, 3 ;  her  saying  about 
Johnson's  conversation,  68; 
Johnson  writes  to  tell  her  of 
his  having  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  161 ;  *'  has  done  every- 
thing wrong  since  Thrale's  bridle 
was  off  her  neck,"  202;  informs 
Johnson  of  her  mnrriage  with 


Sigiior     Piozzi, 


250 ;     extract 


from  a  letter  of  Johnson's  on 
the  occasion,  250;  her  change 
of  tone  regarding  Johnson  de- 
plored, 251-6;  instances  of  her 


inaccuracy,  251,  252,  253  ;  cen- 
sured for  relating  Juhuson's 
rudeness  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley, 
254;  for  which  he  had  expressed 
his  regret,  and  apologizea,  255 ; 
the  report  spreaa  that  Johnson 
wished  to  nikrry,  294. 

Through.  <*  Sir,  do  you  read  books 
through?" ii.  213. 

Th nanus,  Johnson  contemplated  a 
translation  of,  iv.  315. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  his  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Thomson,  iii.  106, 
107  ;"  is  a  tine  fellow ;  he  fairly 
puts  his  mind  to  yours,"  iv.  122; 
the  only  man  Johnson  would 
wish  to  prepare  for  meeting,  iv. 
240 ;  Bos  well's  letter  to,  app.  iv. 
361,  362  ;  his  reply  to  Boswell, 
247  ;  calls  on  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  to 
acquaint  him  of  the  failare  of 
the  ''pious  negotiation,"  257; 
Johnson's  letter  to,  258,  259; 
his  letter  to  Sir  J.  Re^-nolds, 
proposing  to  accept  a  mortgage 
on  Johnson's  pension,  259. 

Tickell,  Richard,  his  poem,  The 
l*roject,  iii.  320;  rarlous  read- 
ings in  Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  19. 

Tillotson,  much  applauded,  bat  not 
to  be  imitated,  iii.  262. 

Titi,  Prince,  and  the  Bibl.  des 
Fees,  ii.  354 ;  Macaulay's  note 
on,  403 ;  Croker's  note  on,  404 ; 
editor's  remarks  on  both,  404- 
10;  Histoire  de,  par  HyucifUhe 
de  Themiseulf  405;  extracts 
from,  407,  408  ;  translation  of, 
407. 

Tolcher,  Mr.,  "a  brisk  young 
fellow  of  seventy-four,"  i.  398. 

Toleration  discussed,  ii.  233. 

Tongue,  Government  of  the,  Bos- 
well quotes,  iii.  372. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  his  edition  of  Ro- 
chester's Poems,  iii.  2 1 5. 

Tooke,  Home,  his  copy  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, with  notes  by  him,  now 
in  Lord  Overstone's  library, 
229 ;  account  of,  iii.  317  n. ;  his 
Diversions  of  Parley,  UL  351. 
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Toplady,  Rev.,  A.  M.,  vicar  of 
Broad  Hembury,  ii.  232  n. 

Torture  practised  in  Holland^  L 
371. 

Tory,  Bos  well  tells  Johnson  he  is 
a  zealous  Tory,  iv.  68 ;  and 
Whig  defined  by  Johnson,  68; 
feeling,  Johnsons  high,  about 
family,  ii.  311. 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  decided  on, 
ii.  245  ;  carried  out,  247. 

Tower,  the,  a  room  at  Streatham, 
where  Johnson  slept,  ii.  305. 

Towers,  Dr.  Joseph,  his  Letter  to 
Johnson,  against  his  political 
publications,  ii.  292 ;  extract 
from  his  Essay  on  Johnson's 
Life,  iv.  6. 

Town  and  country  life  compared, 
iii.  260. 

Townley,  Charles,  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  statues  and  pictures, 
iii.  152. 

Townshend,  Right  Hon.  Charles, 
his  talents  celebrated  by  Horace 
Walpole,  and  immortalized  by 
Burke,  ii.  209,  210  n. 

Charles,  the  early  friend  of 

Akenside,  iii.  59. 

Townson,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  Discourse 
on  Evangelical  History,  ii.  241 ; 
rector  of  Malpas,  iv.  375. 

Trade,  profits  of,  first  calculated  by 
Johnson  for  his  father,  i.  384. 

does  not  bring  so  much  money 

into  a  nation  as  is  supposed,  ii. 
99 ;  Johnson's  Journey  com- 
mended for  its  excellent  sense 
on  the  subject  of  trade,  iii. 
170. 

Translation,  Boswell  on  style  in, 
i.  52 ;  of  Lobo's  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  i.  5 1 ;  of  Father  Paul 
Sarpi's  History,  95 ;  of  Crousaz's 
Examen  of  Tope's  Essay  on 
Man,  98;  of  Abb^  Guyon's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Amazons,  108  ; 
of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr. 
Morin,  ibid, ;  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Gaelic  language,  pro- 
posed, ii.  43 ;  Johnson's  letters 


in  favour  of  the  latter,  43-47  ; 
Johnson  once  wrote  six  sheets 
of,  in  a  day,  iv.  77  ;  Johnson  on, 
iii.  84 ;  in  poetry,  impossible  to 
be  perfect,  iii.  269,  270. 

Trapp,  Dr. ,  considerations  on  the 
case  of  his  sermons,  iv.  383. 

Travelling  and  travellers,  dis- 
cussed, ii.  215. 

Johnson's  love  of,  iii.  37  ; 

Johnson's  enthusiasm  about,  iii. 
279  ;  Boswell  the  best  travelling 
companion  in  the  world,  301, 

Travels,  Books  of,** good  in  propor- 
tion to  what  a  man  previously 
has  in  his  mind,"  iii.  au6. 

Traveller,  Goldsmith's,  reviewed 
by  Johnson,  ii.  5 ;  "  not  so  fine 
a  poem  since  Pope's  time,"  24 ; 
Langton  says  there  is  not  a  bad 
line  in  it,  iii.  266 ;  Charles  Fox 
called  it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  language,  266 ;  Goldsmith's 
reputation  after  the  publication 
of,  iii.  322. 

Travellers,  their  liability  to  mis- 
take, iii.  253. 

Trecothick,  Mr.  Alderman,  iii.  115, 
222. 

"Tremendous  companion,"  John- 
son called  a,  iii.  171. 

Trevelyan,  Mr.,  quoted  on  Bos- 
well's  Corsica,  ii.  60;  on  Bos- 
well's  admirable  and  rare  talent, 
61  n. 

Ti'ianon,  visited,  ii.  357. 

Trimlestown,  Lord,  iii.  244,  245. 

Trinity,  Johnson's  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of,  ii.  238. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  presents 
Johnson  with  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws.  ii.  11. 

Truth,  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
persecution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enduring  it  on  the  other,  ii. 
234 ;  **  That  truth  which  bears 
the  semblance  of  a  lie,"  Dante's 
lines  on,  quoted,  iii.  247  ;  phy- 
sical and  moral  defined,  430 ; 
may  it  ever  be  violated  ?  iv. 
223. 
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-:     ur.-.iub.  tiiki  of  Ijrseviui 
■:  -■:  ::..■?•-  u»efui.  :;.  il-1. 

.'.  'Jt-rraLT-  ^irw-:.  ^.-h?.  where 
t^rrv  »rt-k,  :.  3:4.  li.  i. 

T«i-:LV.-,    ;i*e    X'^^'..    Jvhnsos 
T*  •  :•  £.   Mr..  L*  :ra:jl4!iv:-  cf 

•.r* -jr.r.k  r  j,  -  7r  itu;rn*ed:e.r< 

:•.'  •->.•.•?.'  J^i44:  U.-4WrII  metrta. 

.  .    1    .•;  Sr.t.-  u:.:   vT'.   oil.   Zl'li 

["■kr..  A -v.    L  ri.    L/ir-l  Chester- 
r:r.:»    i».-.:v    stv;::*-   about,    ii. 


'iV,-r.    Mr.  :.!»    1  ir. iii.-*::oa    of 
Mir/  Q  .-»:'i  '.:"  iv'.'*4.  i.  :j79  ; 
i'l  9  (;^rMri*-ri<:^:.<'n  0;*  Johnson's    ' 
J  /irii'-v.  i;.  ::*.;. 

l.'ri'I'-ritafidirifr,  '•  Sir.  I  have  fuund 
yoi  an  fir^ument.  but  I  am  aot 
obli;.^*^!  Uj  find  yoa  an  under- 
i»taiidin;r,''iv.  231. 

LnhajipiitfrsS,  the  only  relief  from, 
i'urU/'Wfii;  one's  self  for  a  little 
while,  iii.  dC.  • 

Union,  Johnson  warns  the  Irish  . 
a^ainKt  the,  iii.  .'594 ;  few  liooks  j 
printed  in  Scotland  before  tke,  I 
li.  204. 

L'ni\ersui  llihfory,  list  of  authors 
of  the,  iv.  2'Jl.'  i 

Universal  Passion,  The,  Young's,  j 
John.v^n's  hi^li  opinion  of,  iv.  - 
22. 

Universal  \'isilor,  The,  a  miacel- 


lanr  to  «hidi  Joiinrtn  eame- 
timeg  contribnted.  ii.  315. 

Univeme.  ODe  of  JohnMjn's  masrcn 
publifihed.  a  spell injr-UKit  dedi- 
cated to  the.  L  ]^. 

L'uirersxtiet.  English.  imjiC'rerisbed 
of  learning  bv  1  he  jieii  urj  of  ibeir 
provisicHUv  iiL  67. 

Urban,  Srlranns,  the  nune  under 
«hit'ii  Mr.  Edward  Cave  edited 
tbe  GeDtiexoan'fc  Mag&zine,  L75 ; 
Johnson's  L&tin  T«>9es  to.  77. 

Uslier.  ibe  great  lnmina.rT  of  the 
Irish  Chartrh.  ii.  1  jO. 

Utrecht,  B3sw«>ll  finds  doll  after 
liimdon.  i.  375. 

Utioxeter,  Johnson's  expaxoxy 
fienance  at.  iv.  2S3. 

Vacuity'.  Jc^nson's  exense  iur 
being  late,  **  Madam,  I  do  not 
like  to  oome  down  t  j  vacnltj,*' 
ii.  370. 

Valiancv.  Colonel,  risits  Jofanaon, 
iv.l9&  ;  dines  at  Mr.  Dilljrs,  ir. 

Vanity.  Goldsmith's  virtiies  and 
vires  b"th  sprung  from,  iiL  84; 
Bosweirs  rebuked,  iv.  132. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  John- 
son's poem  in  imitation  of  tbe 
tenth  sat.  Jnrenal,  published,  L 
141;  prion  paid  for,  142,143; 
Byrun  on.  143  n. ;  Johnson's 
emotion  on  reading,  143  n. ; 
tine  conclusion  of,  144 ;  Sootfs 
testimony  to  the  pathos  of,  it. 
10  n. 

Vansittart,  Dr.  Robert,  i.  275. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  founded  by 
M  r.  Jonathan  Tyers,  iii.  312  n. 

Veal,  Mrs.,  the  appearance  of, a 
fiction  of  Daniel  Defoe's,  ii.  160. 

Vendome,  Place  de,  ii.  352. 

Veracity.  Johnson  s  notorious,  iii. 
23 ;  he  commends  '*  a  downed 
veracity ,"*  iii:  371. 

Veritas,  in  vino,  discussed,  ii.  181. 

Veronica,  Boswell's  daughter,  iii. 
163. 

Versailles,  visited^  ii.  357. 
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Verses,  Johnson  questions  the 
pleasure  of  writing,  iv.  153. 

Johnson's,    To    a    Young 

Lady,  i.  26;  to  a  Young  Author, 
27  ;  to  a  Lady  on  receiving  a 
Sprig  of  Myrtle,  56  ;  to  Lady 
Fii'ebi'ace  on  Robert  Levett,  iv. 
87  ;  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  her 
thirty-fifth  birthday,  iii.  I. 

by  Lewis  to  Pope,  iv.  224. 

"  A  Younjr  Miss's  "  on  Ire- 


land, iii.  321. 

Vertot,  liene  Aubert,  Sieur  de, 
author  o{  Revolutions  Roniames, 
ii.  222  n. 

Vesey,  Mr.,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Club,  iii.  147. 

Vestris,  Johnson  tisked  if  it  were 
true  Vestris  was  teaching  him 
to  dance,  iv.  39. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  expunged 
passages  in  the,  iii.  370 ;  John- 
son tells  of  his  selling  it  for 
Goldsmith,  322. 

Vicious  intromission,  argument 
on,  ii.  187,  191. 

Village,  The,  by  Crabbe,  submitted 
to  Johnson  for  revision,  iv.  119  ; 
Johnson's  letter  to  Crabbe  on  re- 
turning the  MS.,  119  n. 

Vindication,  Goldsmith's,  for  beat- 
ing the  bookseller,  ii.  199. 

Vine,  Johnson  prunes  and  waters 
one,  iii.  387 ;  and  experiments 
with  the  leaves  of,  388. 

Virgil,  translation  of,  i.  23 ;  com- 
pared with  Homer,  by  Johnson 
and  Burke,  iii.  216  n.  5    com- 

Sared  with  Theocritus,  427  5 
iaskerville's,  presented  by  John- 
son to  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  ii.  77  ;  a  fa- 
vourite quotation  from,  ii.  127. 

Virtue  and  vice,  never  accustom 
your  mind  to  mingle,  ii.  25 1  ; 
discussed,  iii.  348. 

Vision  of  Theodore,  i.  141. 

Visits,  list  of,  to  be  paid  by  John- 
son, i.  186. 

Voltaire, his  genei-osity  to  Admiral 
Byng,  i.  245  n. :  his  Candide, 


published  before  Rasselas,  270 ; 
quoted,  272;  Boswell  repeats  to 
him  Johnson's  remarks  on  the 
King  of  Prussia,  346 ;  he 
attacks  Johnson  in  revenge  for 
his  remarks,  ii.  19,  20  n. ;  his 
description  of  the  diflerence  be- 
tween Pope  and  Dry  den.  23 ; 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  Sh.ike- 
speare,  92,  93  n. ;  on  Dubos' 
Reflexions  Critiques,  94 ;  charac- 
terized by  Johnson,  368 ;  his 
dispute  with  St.  Hyacintlie  de 
Themiseul,  406. 

Vows,  Boswell  defends  the  utility 
of,  ii.  40;  Johnson's  horror  of, 
iii.  354. 

Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo, 
translated  by  Johnson,  i.  51-53. 

Vyse,  Kev.  Dr.,  i.  266,  iii.  157, 
158. 


Wakefield,  Vicar  of.  Goldsmith's, 
sold  for  him  by  Johnson,  i.  329, 
330;  price  given  for  it,  329; 
Johnson  tells  of  his  selling  it,  iii. 
322 ;  expunged  passages  in  the, 
370. 

Wales,  Johnson  visits,  with  the 
Thrales,  ii.  261,  262,  264;  very 
much  like  England,  264 ;  notes 
of  the  Tour  published  by  Dr. 
Duppa,  265. 

Prince  of,  his  happy  position, 

iv.  124. 

Walford,  Mr.  Edward,  claims  to 
possess  a  replica  of  the  Thrale 
portrait  of  Johnson,  iv.  409. 

Wall,  Boswell  wishes  to  have  a 
good  garden,  but  Johnson  dis- 
suades him,  iv.  142. 

Dr. ,  a  physician  at  O.Kford, 

iv.  216. 

Waller,  his  verses  on  Amoret 
quoted,  ii.  328 ;  Johnson's  Life 
of,  iv.  5 ;  the  excellence  of  the 
style  of,  5  ;  various  readings  in, 
5  ;  his  Divine  Poesie  quoted 
on  the  Communion  of  vSaints,  iv. 
213. 
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•  .■j''«-#J  hy  Ji#liii.-i,ri,  II.  l.Jl, 
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.1  -K:. -'.fi-j    f!i%'*iir:f<;    Ixi/ku.    ii. 

.;;'•.  -"i-Jl    ii. ;  a  reprii:*   of,  pri- 

T.o.i,.ii   l,v    \)r.    Horn*'.  Ji.  200 ; 

ii»:w  «-oiiiori  of  jiroj/«iM-il,  iii,  .'Jl  j 

repjihliflli*'!  by  J»«:-..  Mr.  Zoueh, 

];;.  141  u. 

l»y  Johfi.s  -ri.  i%.  211. 
Waiipiriff.    J  ■hri'>  .n    nf^-C'inrnends 
WirioJiarn  ar.'l  li'^-w*-]]    to   f.-x- 
T  ]  re.  iv.  ]  .i*?  i  th'r  vi-it  recordf^ 
I  V  Wii.f^iiMjj.  l.j-  n. 


Vir-i  ir-c.  Dr..  lt-!:er  from,  i.  3: 
-r*..-^:  ,'  liziST-ii  at  a  time  mhen 
-.rk.«  ■•».*  1^  lalob  to  him, 
.  ;"•  i-s  ^--ctacndiiiion  of  John- 
»  n  «  r.  :.-t»r tiieiK*,  204 :  *•  tbe 
V  rv  :  'A'ij^-urran  is  that  he 
Ills  t  rv^  v.r  skvinp  5<aiie- 
"jiHiT  vn»rr.  "itre  is  uoTning  to 
>  lu. :. '  :^T  :  Johnson  pnlBes 
ii:t  *nr^..7.^  v.  George  III., 
..  ;.:  n.s  .-:cTrorer»y  with 
1.  «v'.i.  L: .  zixie  a  bishop  by 
j- in**  :.:  1.:  -^ -.z.zi>yt\\  tribute 
- . .  1  -  :  Dr.  Parr's  en- 
..  «r;;  .  .  1  ".  :  :z-:^  Johnson  but 
■»:i:"?.     .:      -..*  z»rc;a»  and  ferti- 

Tru.'iw:.  ..:     z^v>j  »ir<*nx  ex- 

:i*-?it5i  r..--.  I;. 
'•"ltl    1  •;    i':sc.:.u  a  celebrated 

■.  i:U:'f    ...   :??*".. 
"'Vlti-p  .l-l:.  Tie  Hermit  of,  Dr. 

Per:  -  r  :u.  ;^:.  :..  134  n. 

Vi'lJ-j*  r    .  L.V.  %  ,",.ii*jo's   Tisit  to, 


-  ■•      w  ■ 


WurL.-.ur^  T:»T  T!i?>:*.  a  poem  by 

M."K.  T:  ri.H>.  _  ♦->. 
WuTii.?  It.  >f:t*rj-'.  :ie  legality  of, 

Waxrer.  T^'r  .  "iir  irK  bookseller 
in  Itrrr  t.j-u^t.  :.  i*.'. 

Wan:»T .  1k\  J:*-:^.  iis  £siST  on 
l*t:*\if-. ..  >i5f  :  titr  Second  «oInroe 
publisljei  :•  t-T-Ty-s-ix  years  after 
iht-  firs:.  :.  i!*-.  :;i-  246  :  John- 
h^iu'fc  Jrrrr^  >'.  ;.  l!*i-5:  letier 
t/.i,  '••Ii  ii.t  j^LJvn  vf  Lear,  ii. 
115. 

}{ev,  Mr-  T^.inas,  letter  tu, 

on  tlj>/  -MttT  to  Hudr  ancient 
nnxhnrf'.  i.  2(*Si :  notes  of.  on 
Johiinoiii*  ^ifrii  t:>  Oxford  in 
1754  21012:  elected  l^fessor 
of  Foetry  at  Oxford,  253; 
letter  to.'  intr-tducing  Baretti, 
26:5 :  letters  to,  216-8,  220-2. 
227,  228 :  Baking  notes  for  the 
h^hakespc^are,  ii.  114:  *' hu 
]'M'jwder  without  ball,  Hnggins 
has  ball  with<iut  powder^ iii. 
4:U ;    Johnson's  parody  of  hi& 
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style,  187,  188 ;  talks  of  bio- 
graphy with  Johnson,  32. 

Watch,  the  inscription  on  John- 
son'8,  ii.  69,  70  n. 

Waterfall,  the,  at  Ashbourne,  iii. 
214. 

Waters,  Essay  on,  by  Dr.  Lucas, 
reviewed  by  Johnson,  i.  243. 

Watkinson,  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Campbell's,  to  whom  his  letters 
on  Ireland  were  addressed,  ii.398. 

Watson,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
his  Chemical  Essays,  iv.  69. 

Robert,  his  History  of  Philip 

II.,  iii.  138. 

Watts,  Dr.,  Johnson  endeavours  to 
obtain  particulars  of  his  life,  iii. 
159. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  Adam  Smith's, 
published,  iii.  19. 

Wealth  and  poverty  discussed,  i. 
350,  iii.  19,  20;  the  right  enjoy- 
ment of,  iv.ll7. 

Weather,  Johnson  will  not  allow 
that  any  one  in  health  can  be 
affected  by  the,  i.  358 ;  John- 
son's contempt  for  those  who 
talk  of  the,  iv.  270, 

Webster,  Dr.  Alexander,  promises 
Johnson  information  about  the 
Highlands,  ii.  250 ;  disappoints 
Johnson  somewhat,  255. 

Wedderburne,  Mr.  Alexander 
(Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Lord  Lough- 
borough), his  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  his  Scotch  accent,  i.  307 ; 
afterwards  Chief  Justice,  ii. 
323  ;  his  practice  in  law,  iii.  20  ; 
the  high  position  he  attained, 
iii.  58. 

Wedding  ring,  Mrs.  Johnson's,  i. 
180. 

Welch,  Mr.  Saunders,  dissuades 
Johnson  from  visiting  the  scene 
of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  story, 
i.  324  ;  Johnson's  trie  nd,  235  ; 
letter  to,  on  travelling,  iii.  236, 
237  5  "  his  swelling  diction,"  iv. 
126. 

Welwyn,  Mr.  Young's  residence 
at,  iv.  70, 


Wentworth,Mr.,  Johnson's  school- 
master, i.22,  23. 

Wesley,  Mr.  John,  Boswell  intro- 
duced to,  by  Johnson,  iii.  384^ 
385  ;  his  conversation,  iii.  247. 

Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Mar- 
tin's account  of,  delights  John- 
son when  a  boy,  i.  357  ;  John- 
son tells  Boswell  he  will  go  to 
see  them  with  him,  357. 

Westminster,  Boswell  sends  one  of 
his  boys  to  school  at,  iii.  66. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Johnson 
buried  in,  iv.  322. 

Wetherell,  Dr.,  Master  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  ii.  325,  iii. 
28,  iv.  226. 

Whales.  Goldsmith  said,  if  John- 
son were  to  make  little  Bshes 
talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales, 
ii.  218. 

Wheeler,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Johnson 
gives  Dr.  Burney  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  him,  iii.  362. 

Whiggism,  a  negation  of  all  prin- 
ciple, i.  343. 

Whiffs,  '*  all  made  the  same  way," 
Johnson's  story  against  Boswell, 
i.  343  n. 

Whig  and  Tory  defined  by  John- 
son, iv.  68  ;  enmity  between,  iv. 
214;  a  bottomless  Whig,  iv.  156. 

White,  Rev.  Henry,  sacrist  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  Johnson  be- 
comes intimate  with,  and  relates 
to  him  the  account  of  his  penauce 
at  Uttoxeter,  iv,  283. 

Dr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  sends 

Johnson  a  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Rasselas,  ii.  197, 
198  n. 

Mrs.,  Johnson's  servant,  her 

legacy  of  j£*  100  from  Johnson, 
iv.  308. 

Whitefoord,  Mr.  Caleb,  his  cross- 
readings  of  the  newspapers,  iv. 
237. 

Whitfield,  George,  his  oratory,  ii. 
86:  Johnson  on  his  qualities 
and  reputation,  iii.  397. 

Whitehead,  Mr.  William,  i.  137  n. 
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AVhiteheafl,  Paul,  i.  87  ;  his  com- 
jflimentary  verses  to  Garrick,  i. 
319. 

'*  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him- 
R.*lf  be  tat,"  ir.  230. 

**  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnassus 
hill,"  verses  by  Dr.  Bent  ley,  com- 
mendetl  by  Johnson,  iii.  443. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  The.  Who 
was  the  author  ?  ii.  224. 

Wife,  on  the  loss  of  a,  iii.  406; 
Johnson*s  sufferings  on  the  loss 
of  his,  i.  215. 

Wijr,  Johnson  buvs  one  in  Paris, 
iii.  326 ;  Johnson's  always  singed 
in  front,  326  n. 

Wila»x,  Mr.,  bookseller,  his  advice 
to  Johnson  to  *'  buy  a  porter's 
knot,''  i.  67. 

Will.  '*  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is 
fn-e.  and  there's  an  end  on*t/'ii. 
8S. 

Will,  story  of  the  destruction  of 
the  King's,  told  by  Walpole,  ii. 
312  II.;  Johnson  makes  his,  iv. 
308-10. 

Wilkes.  Mr.,  kis  jeu  cCcsprit  on 
tbr  Dictionary,  i.  235 ;  his 
exertions  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, ii.  81;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  112;  Johnson 
descril)es  as  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  iii.  208 ;  gets  Fran- 
cis Barber  discharged,  when 
pressed, i.  277 ;  Boswell's  anxious 
desire  to  bring  him  and  Johnson 
together,  iii.  lOS ;  dines  with 
Messrs.  Dilly,  to  meet  Johnson, 
110;  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  mob,  Burke's  classical  pun 
on,  iii.  324 ;  joins  Johnson  in 
ruilins:  against  Scotland,  iv.  55, 
56  ;  Boswell  negotiates  for  an- 
otlier  dinner  with  Johnson  and, 
iv.  157  ;  his  sentimental  anec- 
dote, iv.  256  n. 

Williams,  Mr.  Zachariah,  father 
of  Anna  Williams,  received  and 
assisted  by  Johnson,  i.  236 ; 
account  of,  237. 

• Mrs.  Anna   account  of,  and 


her  being  sheltered  by  Johnson, 
i.  177;  Miss  Hawkins's  aoconnt 
of,  178;  her  account  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  i.  60;  Johnson  fre- 
quents her  tea-table,  L  333,  334 ; 
her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Johnson  enabled  her  to  lead 
him  on  to  talk,  L  368  ;  makes 
tea  for  Johnson  and  his  friends, 
ii.  100 ;  a  petitbner  for  Hethe- 
ring;ton's  uharity,  it.  266  ;  her 
failing  health,  iii  130,  131 ;  her 
sad  old  age,  iii.  161  ;  Johnson's 
extreme  kindness  to  her,  165 ; 
her  death,  iv.  165 ;  Johnson  feek 
her  loss,  166,  169,  171;  hei 
legacy  to  a  charity  school,  171 ; 
Johnson  on  the  death  of,  iv.  356. 

Williams,  Miss  Helen  Maria,  her 
Ode  on  the  Peace,  repeated  to 
her  by  Johnson,  iv.  206. 

Wilson,  Florence,  his  TraHquilUaU 
Animi,  iii.  234. 

Rev.  Mr.,  dedicates  his  Ar- 

chseologk»l  Dictionary  to  John- 
son, ir.  108  n. ;  Johnson's  letter 
to,  109. 

Wilton,  Miss,  daughter  of  the 
sculptor,  iu  255. 

Windham,  Mr.,  Johnson  exjH^sses 
to  him  his  wonder  at  the  j^ousy 
of  the  Scotch,  ii.  284 ;  goes  forty 
milesoutofhis  way  to  see  Johnson 
and  delights  him  with  his  charm- 
ing conversation,  iv.  266 ;  John- 
son's letter  to,  iv.  272 ;  a  friend 
both  of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  iv. 
127, 137 ;  Johnson  tells  him  be- 
fore he  goes  to  Ireland,  "  Dont 
be  afraid,  Sir,  you  will  soon 
make  a  very  pretty  rascaK"  138 
n. ;  his  attention  to  Johnson 
during  his  illness,  iv.  313 ;  at 
the  Essex  Head  Clnb,  iv.  201 ; 
Johnson  leaves  him  some  books, 
iv.  309. 

Winds,  Temple  to  the,  at  Moor 
Park,  Johnson's  Epigram  on, 
iii.  369  n. 

Wine,  Johnson's  abstinence  from, 
ii.  25 ;  the  influence  of,  iii.  89  j 
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the  pleasure  and  danger  of,  iii. 
260 ;  discussion  on  its  eff!ects, 
bad  and  good,  iii.  328,  329, 335; 
the  merits  of  different  kinds  dis- 
cassed,  iii.  373 ;  the  moderate 
use  of,  favourable  tocomposition, 
instanced  by  Addison  and 
Bluckstone,  iv.  48. 

Winter,  Ode  on,  published  in  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  i.  134. 

Winter's  Walk,  The,  a  poem  attri- 
buted to  Johnson,  i.  131,  132. 

Wirgman,  his  toy  shop,  in  St. 
James's  Street,  where  Johnson 
buys  his  silver  buckles,  iii.  326. 

Wise,  Mr.,  Kadclivian  librarian, 
visited  by  Johnson  at  EUesfield, 
i.  211,  215,217. 

Wise,  A  Word  to  the,  Johnson 
writes  a  prologue  to,  iii.  148. 

Wise  man,  Johnson  would  rather 
go  100  miles  to  see  one,  than  5 
miles  to  see  a  fair  town,  i.  343. 

Witches,  the  general  belief  of  their 
having  existed,  ii.  173. 

"Wits,  the,  of  Boswell's  day,  i. 
313. 

Wolf,  Dr.  Percy  writes  the  His- 
tory of  the  wolf  in  Great  Britain, 
iii.  38. 

Woman,  Johnson  carries  a  poor, 
home  on  his  back,  iv.  236; 
a,  preaching,  like  a  dog  walking 
on  its  hind  legs,  i.  367. 

Women,  Johnson's  joking  depre- 
ciation of,  iv.  215. 

Word}',  Johnson  said  one  of  the 
Kamblers  was  too  wordy,  iii. 
429. 

Words.  Johnson  declares  that  in 
his  Dictionary  he  has  not  added 
more  than  four  or  five  of  his 
own  formation,  i.  167. 

Works,  catalogue  of  Johnson's, 
Boswell  gets  Johnson  to  sanc- 
tion and  correct  the  one  he 
drew  up,  iv.  334 ;  of  Johnson, 
catalogue  of  the  prose,  iv.  335  ; 
probable  additions  to,  by  Alex- 
ander Chalmers,  345 ;  Johnson's, 
he  contemplates  a  regular  edition 


of,  iv.  314  ;  of  Johnson,  poetical, 
Boswell  promises  a  complete 
edition  of,  iv.  335 ;  Johnson's, 
he  presents  them  to  Pembroke 
College  Library,  i.  43. 

World,  The,  a  periodical  paper,  i. 
334. 

Wortley,  Mr.  Stuart,  raises  a  regi- 
ment, and  takes  the  command  of 
it,  iii.  388 ;  he  invites  Boswell  to 
accompany  him,  389. 

Woodhouse,  Mr.,  the  poetical  shoe- 
maker, ii.  16,  125. 

Writers,  several  great  writers 
characterized  by  Johnson,  i. 
166. 

Writing,  fine  :  "  Read  over  your 
compositions,  and  whenever  you 
meet  with  a  passage  which  you 
think  particularly  fine,  strike  it 
out,"  ii.  223  ;  a  man  should  be- 
gin to  write  soon,  iii.  434 ;  no 
man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote 
except  for  money,  iii.  72  ;  John- 
son denies  that  there  is  pleasure 
in,  but  only  in  having  written 
well,  iv.  153. 

Wronghead,  Sir  Francis,  a  charac- 
ter in  the  Provoked  Husband, 
described  by  Johnson,  ii.  63. 


Yonge,  Sir  AVilliam,  writes  the 
Epilogue  to  Irene,  i.  146;  his 
pronunciation,  ii.  158. 

Young,  Dr.,  his  Night  Thoughts, 
ii.  98,  iv.  22  ;  Life  of,  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Croft,  iv.  21 5  Johnson's 
account  of  his  genius  and  writ- 
ings, 21 ;  not  a  gloomy  man, 
21  ;  Mr.  Langtons  account  of, 
22. 

Mr.,  son  of  the  author  of 

Night     Thoughts,    visited     by 
Johnson  and  Boswell,  iv.  70. 
Mr.,  Professor  of  Greek  at 


Glasgow,  said  to  be  the  author 
of   an    imitation  of   Johnson's 
style,  iv.  299. 
Youth,  Johnson   thinks  he  knew 
as  much  as  a  youth  of  eighteen 
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as  he  did  at  fifty,  i.  354 ;  sketch 
of  papers  on,  i.  153,  153. 
Yvery,  History  of  the  House  of, 
lioswell  thinks    a   most    meri- 
torious work,  iv.  136. 


Zeek,  George,  Loke  and  Felicieny 

ii.  25. 
Zenobia,    Murphy's    tragedy    of, 

"  too  much  Tig  and  Tirry  in  it," 

II.  64. 
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FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— ^w  Cmml, 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


OtSBOITH  Uaollna  and  Fall  of  tha 

'^      mEoipin.  CompleleaddaDabridfftd,    | 
""■         "■'  ■         including  IhoM  of 


«ilh  vBTior 


uid  olhirs.    7  vols.    I  Maps  ami  Ponrail. 

GOETHE'S  VorkB.  Trans,  into  EngHsh   ' 

liy  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  AnnaSwanwiclt,    i 

£ir  Walter  Scott,  &d.  &c.    14  vols.  j 

Vols.  I.  uulll.-^uloliiagrsphs' HDi!  An- 


Vol.  VI.— CoDnasadont  with  Eoltermim 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  Vll.— PomLi  nnd  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal   Meues,  iacludiBE    Hcrnumi    and 

v"l.  ^II.-Gaii  von  Bwlichingcn,  Tot- 
quatD  Tasso,  EgEaont,  Ipblgenia.  Claviiro, 
ft-nvward  Lover.  »nd  F5Iow  Cnlprits. 

Vol.  IX Wilhelm  Mcisls'i  Tuvdg. 

Complete  Edition. 

VoL  X-  —  Tour  ia  IlBly.  Two  Pirti. 
And  Second  Reudenos  in  Rome,  I 

Vol.  XI.-Misc(llaiieoiisTraveIs,Letun 

IhioE  four. 


XIl.--Eatly   a 


jcellaneon: 


with  Bioeraphl'  and  Notes, 
Vol.  XIII.— Cone*iiondence  with  Zeltei. 

Diian    and    Achilleid-      Iramlalal    in 
origi.al  incfrei  by  A.  Rogers. 
CorrsaponttaDce  wltb  ScUUer. 

^  1li\f,.—Sci  SihiUtr. 


Vol.  II,— Poems,  Plajs,  Bee,  Coct  Lnno 

-'oL  Ill.-The   Qtiien   of  the  Woild, 
*nj?  in  Europe. 
lioersphies.CrliiiMsnu,  Later 

itural  Hlstorj, 


Lellcts,  Goody  Two-Shoes, 

I   MAht.O'WE,    Hud    BBN 


5  oO. 


Ii  Noli 


eRIMM'S  HonsehoM  TbI«.  Wiih  il 
Origlual  Notes.  Trani.li(M«.A.HBd 
IniroductioQ  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 


-  HUtoT^of  CIviUsation.    Framfli*! 


HAlX'a   (fiev,  Bobarl)  Worlu  anit ' 

I       Remains.     Memoir  by  Dr.  Gragoty  and 
'        Essaybv J.  Foster.     Porttail. 


HADFF'S 

Shdkh  0 
Spessarl. 

Tales 

Aleian 
Traosla 

The  Caravan— Tha 
ria-The  Inn  in  Ike 
ted  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

Sattth 

>BNES  TftlM. 

3  volt 

J  Vol.  I.- 

T«^ce. 

old  Tales 

and  the  Snow 

wlthSeve 

-Scatle 
0  Cables 

Letter, 

mdlhcHoUi 

a&ZUTT'SfW.) 'Work!,  7  vols. 

Tabla-Talk. 

The  UterBtnre   of  tha  Aga   of 

Elifabeth  and  CharaclersorShalceiMan't 
Plays. 
E[iKUBhPoetBaiidEi<g:U£liCaiiiIa 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opiniaai  m 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 
Roniid    Table.      Convemaiionj  _  o( 

Sketchea  and  Euafa,  and  Wiuuir- 

slow. 
Spirit  o 


N» 


SEINE'S    FooDU. 


dilion,  by  W. 
ilaied   \a   Ika 


TravBl-Piotaras.    The  Toorini&a 

Hsn,  Norderney,  aDd  Book  of  Ideas,  lo- 
geiher  with  the  RornaiiticSdioal,  Tnu. 
by  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendica*. 

HOFFUAJtlfe  'Work!,  The  Serauna 
Brethren.  Vol.  1.  Trans,  by  Ll.-Q*. 
Ewing.  IVol.II.lnllitfTUt. 

HOOPER'S^  (G.)^   WatBrloa ;    "Qm 


ry  of  the  Campaign  of  iS 


ByGeoffei 


^     *     l^  "^v-^r^  -" 


A3 


■5    fltr«.> 


ijTS    I^iTcf    of    the    Pocta. 

•-.  -  i-.t.- 


<CM«..     «   --     ^' 


'.e  j^tni. 


ABPBITS  FLaivtnj,.  The  Works  of. 
IJImois  >  rri.---_ij.:«.  ke-. .»<:  "i.>  k«v. 
^  3L  <a-. c::  ?•:  A.  '-.'.:-.  1 -j>-/frip':ca; 
M  >J«:>r'*;:"--i.   Nv:ti  -.y  K:.'y.-S.   .Sir 

'    W     "A-  s.-  -      iC  •      •  r    ,  - '  i 

iaiUS'8   Vetltn.    Wl±  W>xilaL"s 


i  rOBTTACTE'S  Fables.    Is  EagHiii 
with  Esuy  cc  tlte  faJtmhsiU.    By 


JIABTXNES  Th«   Ofrendlstaf  or 

^«icu:  Mesoln  of  th«  Pafiriou  of  the 
ImI  Revolcucc  Tzaza.  by  H.  T. 
^pde.  Portniu  of  R&be^erre,  lfa»lmr 
bgteaJI,  msd  C'arioftr  Corday.    3  vok. 

->  Tb«   RcfltoratioB  of  KoasrjBlw 
I  FisDoe  (a  Secod  to  The  Giraadiaij. 
Itrbaitft.    4  tcks. 

-  Tb«  French  BeTol«tloB  of  1M8. 


ABIX) 


frcm  zIoo-zSfSL     5  vdk. 


[EHZEL*S 

froB  :be  Earl 
War.       P. 


Of 


lMBV  ^Charlas)  Ella  aad 
!ki»<iVte  Eotiona    Portraita 


fros:  1TS9  to  18x4.    Pumail  off  3fi 


STANDARD  LIBRARY, 


BOLTOira  Prose  Works.  Widi  Pre- 
face, Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
Jobn,  and  Index,    s  voIa*    Portraits. 


—  Poetical  Works. 

Engravings.    2  vols. 


With  Z20  Wood 


MITFORD'S  rnilss)  Our  Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  aad  Sceneiy. 

2  Engravings,    a  vols. 

MOUERE'S   Dramatle   Works.    In 

English  Prose,  b^  C.  H.  WaU.  With  a 
Life  suad  a  Portrait.    3  -vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a  translation  of 
Moli^e  as  can  be  fs^wa.^'— Academy, 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamcliffe^s  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
editicn.  With  steel  plates.  2  vols.  sr. 
each. 

MONTESQUIEn'S    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.    2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    mth  Short  Memoir,    zo  vols. 

Life  of  Jesas  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 
The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Sinrit  of  Ter- 
tullian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

Lectures    on    the    History-   of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ry- 
land.   2  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.    Trans,  by  J.  £. 

Ryland. 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.    Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  "mth 

3  Portraits.    3  vols.    3*.  td,  each. 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  ju<itly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Times, 

OCKLET  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syri^  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.    3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry^  consisting  df  Ballads,  Son^ 
and  other  Pieces  cX.  our  earlier  Poets,  vith 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  oa 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.    1  ^rob. 

PHHJF  DE  COMMINES.   Memoirs 

of.  Containing  the  Histcmes  of  Loids  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Bux|;undy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  UVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vob. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections 

firom  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductorv  Review,  aad 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
LmtOD.    Portrsdt  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works. 

A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
M.A.  Oxon.    2  vols. 

RAAIKJ5  (L.)    History  of  the  Pop«S| 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  rin«Stff»« 
with  Protestantism  in  the  z6di  aad  zvdi 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  £.  Foster.  Portmtf . 
3  vob. 

—  History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  Mis. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robot. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-15x4.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gnetst^ 
*  History  of  the  English  Constituti<Mii.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).-^<'f  Cmrq/a$, 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Worln. 
With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Fanl).  Levana, 
a  Treatise  on  Education ;  together  with  tha 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

—  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieeeaf 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  bv  Alex.  Ewfaig. 

The  only  complete  Ekiglish  transSatioa. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  Xm  with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  DitMCb 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.    3  PoctraiH. 

2  vols. 

—  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  'The 
Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
~  "  "         With   M< 


Poems,  Letters,  &c 


Memoir  01 


Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,  EOstory  of,  from  tha 
earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits,    s  vols. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


ICHILLER'8  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Histoiy  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.    Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reien 
oi  Henry  I V.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Svranwiclc— Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Us«  of  the  Choms  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Easay).    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

VoL  IV.— Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intri^e;— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  iClsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Coonexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

gCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  z794-z8o5. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.    2  vols. 

SCHLEOEL   (F.)     Lectnrea  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.    'iVans.  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

^—  The  Hlatory  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 

'—  The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 
Memoir  and  Portrait.  Trans,  by  J.  ]>. 
Robertson. 

'—  Modem  History,  with  the  Lectures 
Mititled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  Hbtory.  Translated  by 
L.  PurceJl  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

Esthetic    and    MiscellaneoTui 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle A£[es,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Lanjg^uage  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.    By  £.  J.  Millington. 

8CHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMAXN  (Robert),  Hia  Life  and 

Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert.     With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic   Art. 

The  Hibtory  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
•     Plays.     By  Dr.  H.  Ub-ici.    Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.     2  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE    (WilUam).      A 

Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Eire,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  55. 

SHERTDATTS  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir.   Portrait  (after  Reyncdds). 

SKEAT  (Ber.  W.  W.)— 5'm  Chaucer, 

SISMONDFS  History  of  the  Utera. 

ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Trans,  by 
T.  Roficoe.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  Fcnr- 
mation  of  Languages,  and  Oitical  Memoir 
by  Dug^d  Stewart. 

Sec  Economic  Library, 

SSIYTH'S  (FroflBssor)  Lectures  on 
Modem  History ;  from  die  Irrupti<»i  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    3  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  ReToln- 

tion.    With  Index,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET.— S'm  Cowitr^  WetUy^  and 
{IllustraUd  Library)  Nthon, 

STURM'S    Momins   Commmilnn 

with  God,  or  Devotional  MeditatioDSiior 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnst<me,  M.A. 

SULLT.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of. 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  die  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introdocticm.  4  Por- 
traits.   4  vols. 

TATLOR*S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Praters,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chnstiaii  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrsut. 

TEN  BBXSK,—Scc  Brink. 

THIERRY'S  Conqnest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  CauseSj  and  its  Goose- 

Suences  in  England  and  the  Contiiient. 
ty  W.  Haditt.  With  short  Memoir.  •  Por- 
traits,   a  vols. 

XTLBICI  fjyr.y—See  Shakesptart. 

VASARI.  Lives  Of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  ■d*<*tiona1 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cypms. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  oX  Methoaism.  By  Robert 
Southey.    P(»trait.    sr. 

WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  XUnstra- 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Commjm  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything  LitazinGal  in 
ail  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.    Frontispiece. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  liy  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  ^.  each,    (5L  lar.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Dlar^  and  Correfq;>ond- 

dence,  with  the  Pnvate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  L  and  Sir  Edward  Nidiolas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Elarl  of  Claren> 
don)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 

Lv<^.     £^  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
(ly,  KneUer,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  230  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

FEPTS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4^  vols.  With  Appendix  containing  ad- 
ditional Letters,  an  Index,  and  3X  En- 
gravings (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Leiy, 
Holbein,  KneUer,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 


JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  4a 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

NU  GENT'S    (Lord)   Memorials   ot 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  za  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

8ueens    of  England   from   the   Norman 
on(}uest.      From   authentic   Documents, 
pubhc  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Soots. 

2  Portraits,    a  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tndor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

16  Vols,  at  5 J.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  14s.  per  set,) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
Ev  £.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Scienoes. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  ae  Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of  *  The  Life  of  (joethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  (^  Europe, 
a  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  Of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
By  J.  M.  D.  Meikl^ohn. 

Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  £mi)ire  to  the  French  Revolutien. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    3^ •  6</.  eadl. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax.  [/»  the  press. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwet*   a  vols. 
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NICOUNFS  History  of  the  Jesuits : 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Docfrines,  and  De- 
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Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  l^  R. 
Carruthers.    a  vols. 

Homer's    niad,  with   Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 
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M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 
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By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 
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—  With  coloured  Illustrations,  xor.  6d» 

PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUqnes.  Edited 
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Tines.  By  Cf.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
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SHARPE  (8.)  The  Hiitory  of  BcTpt, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
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BOXmam  LUIb  of  Nelaon.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Ndson's 
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ings,  after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 
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Deligfatful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


RiMdish  ftwiwian 

J.  H.  W^fficBa    Wiui 
woodcuts^ 


lud 


In 

by 

•4 


taanin^  Skatnu;,  Rldm^,  Driring,  Hmitmg, 
Shootmg,  SallQg,  Rowing,  Swiaiming,  ftc« 
44  Engravii^  anid  mmmniii  Woodcuts. 


WAI.TORV  Oomploto  Ab^oti  or  tbo 
CootemplatiTu  Man's  Recrsatioo,  by  Uaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  Wim  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  B.  Jeaao;  Abo  an 
Account  of  Fishins  StatioiiB,  Taddb,  ftc., 
by  H.  G.  Boha.  Pprtrait  and  903  wood- 
cuts, and  a6  Eugiaviugs  oa  StosL 

Uveaof  DoimayWotton.  Hoolpar, 

ftc,  with  Notes.  A  New  Editiont  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen.  with  a  Memoir 
of  Isaak  Waltoa  by  William  Dofwliac;  6 
Portraits,  6  Antogiaph   SiffoataMti  ftc. 

WELLINOTONfl  Ufb  of.  nraoi  the 
Materials  of  MazweU.  z8  Steal  Ba- 
graTings* 

▼lotortos  OIL— Jtf  MtuewtlL 

WESTROPPffl.lI.)  A  Handbook  of 

AiduBologT,  Kt|ptia«^  Greek,  Etmacan, 
Roman.  By  H*  M>  Westropp.  Nnnevoos 
Illustrations. 

WHITER  Natoral  EUatorj  of  JSrt* 

borne,  with  Obaenrations  00  varioos  IRnts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Natmalisu*  Galondar. 
Sir  W.  Jardiae.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraiti  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
103  Vols*  at  5j.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise^    (25A  4/.  6d,  per  «/.) 

TATIUS.-^^^     Greek   %  ANTONINUS     fBC    Aiiroltaiil)|     Tbo 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketdi,  and  Essay  00  the 
Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3«.  td.  Fine  Paper  edition  on  handnaade 
paper,    ts. 


ACHILLES 

Romances. 


wf    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedlea  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3s.  6a. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELUNUS.    HLl- 

tory  of  Rome  durinjE  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  J ovianus,VaIentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.    7«.  6d, 


APOLLONIUS  BHODIUS.    'ThoAr- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Colcxidge. 

AFULEIUS,    The  Work*  of;    Oom- 

urising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Soonatea, 
Florid,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  Ac. 
Frontispiece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


«S 


ARISTOPHA2VE8'  Ckimediei.   Thuis.. 

with  Notes  and  Extracts  firom  Ynn's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

AKISTOTLE'S  Nicomaoliean  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Sttidents,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

" — ;  PolitlCB  and  Eoonomlos.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  W  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Elssay  and  Lite  by 
Dr.  GiUies. 

—  Metaphyslos.  Trans.,  with^  Notes, 
AnaljTsis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animalfl.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

— —  Organon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.    2  vols.    y.  6d,  each. 

—  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ITHEN^US.     The  Deipnosophistff. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.^  Yonge,  B.A.  "With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.    3  vols. 

i.TLA8  of  Classical  Geography.    22 

large  Coloured  Ms^s.  Wim  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    7s.  6d» 

BION.—Sef  Theocritus, 

CfSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
eluding  the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanbh  Wars.    Portrait. 

CATXTLLUS,  Tlbnllns,  and  the  V^U 

of  Yenus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  whidJi  are 
added,  Metrical  Yersions  ^  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.   With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M  J\.. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Oods,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 


mentioned  by  Cicero. 


osophers 


CICERO'S  WoTlUr^-Comtimued, 

'—  Offices :  or,  Moral  Duties.  Cato 
Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  A^ ;  Lsdius,  am 
EsMiy  on  Frinidship;  Scipio's  Dmm; 
Paradoxes ;  Letter  to  Qoiatos  on  Magu- 
trates.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait,    v*  6d. 


Orations.    Thuis., 

with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  ChnKU^Mical 
Abstract,  and  Appendicss,  by  C.  Ksaa 
Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  3; .  6d  ;  four,  $s,} 

DICTIONARY  of  ULTIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Majrims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  Widi 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  EngU^  TVsns- 
lations.  With  Index  Yerboram(6aa  pages). 

^—  Index  Yerborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
ump  doth.    If. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.    Uvss  ttsd 

Opinicms  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  Y(mge,  B.A 

EPICTETUS.     The   Discourses    ofL 

Widi  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  Yiew  of  his  Phale- 
Sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Btickley, 
B.A.    Portrait,    a  vols. 


ANTHOLOGY.  In  En^Ui 
Prose  by  G.  Bnrges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Yersions  by  Blaikl,  Merivale,  and  others* 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodomSf 

Ix>ngus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Charidea; 
Amotirs  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe;  and  Loves 
of  Qitopho  and  Leudppe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A 

HELIODORUS.— 5*^^  Greek  Rtnnemces, 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A    Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHU8,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  T(«ether  with  ute  Metrical  Yer- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callfniachns, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Tlieognis,  by  Frei>e. 

HOMER'S  niad.  in  Enriish  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.  A    Portrait. 

— —  Odysseji  Hsnsms,  Epigrains.  and 
Battle  of  the  fVogs  and  Mice.  In  Bmrlisk 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buddey,  B.A 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
sdected  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait.   3f .  td, 

JUUAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Mazianzea's  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  TTieosophi- 
cal  Works.   By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M  A« 
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BOM/rS  UBRARiES. 


JUSTIN,  CORMSLinB  BTZPOS,  aad 

Euu-wuius.  Trans.,  with  Noic>»  bjr  Rcr. 
J.  S.  WatMO,  M.\. 

JUVENAL,     FERSIUB,     8UIJIGXA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Ptote,  with  Nous, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arpxments*  by  L. 
Evani.  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Venioo  of  Javcsal  and  Fexsins  fay 
Giflfbrd.    Froctispiece. 

UTT.  The  BUtory  of  Rom*.  Txant. 
by  Dr.  Spillanacd  others.  4veis.  Poatiait. 

LONGUS.  I  »ai. :  :•:»  i-'-<i  Chloe.— SV^ <7rrr>t 
K\n.u::i. . . 

LUCANV  PhAnalUu  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  Ly  H.T.Riley. 

LUCIAN'B  Dial08:ae8  of  tha  Gods, 
of  the  Sea  Gods^  andoi  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  He  ware  Williams,  M»A. 

laUGRETIUB.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rer.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M..\.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAI«*8  Epigrams*  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Transfatioos  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  soorces. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).    ^5.  td, 

M08CHUS.— ^^«  Tfuocritus, 

OVIDV  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  a.-*d  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAU8ANIAB*  Description  of  Greooo.  ; 

Trans.,   with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Kcv.  ■ 

A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  s<xaetime  Scholar  of  , 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols. 

PHAULRIS.    Bentley's  DissertAti<ms 

npon  the  Epistles  of  ^  Phalaris,  Themisto-    , 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  iEsop.    With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.     In    Prose,    with   Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Tnmer.    To-    1 
gether  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham  Moore.     Portrait. 

PULTO'S  Works.     Trans.  h>   Rev.  H.    : 
Ciuy,  H.  Da\i^.  and  G.  Uurge.t.     6  vols. 

— —  I>lalog:nes.   A  Summary  and  Analysis    ' 
of.    With  Anal>tical  index  to  the  Greek    I 
text  of  nuxlem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL  J>. 

PULUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    2  vols. 

PLINTH  Natnral  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PUNT.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T  Bosanquet,  M..\. 


Theosophica] 
Essays.    Trans,  by  Rev.  C  W.  King,  M.  A. 

.ys.     Trans,    by  Rev. 


—  Ethical 

A.  R.  Shilleto,  M..A. 


PROFERTIDB,  Tho  EloBles  of.  With 
Neies,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  ^  F. 
GaztiUoc,  M.A.,  wiui  metrical  venioos 
cf  Select   Elegies  by  Nott  and  Eltoo. 

QUINTIUANV  Instltatas  of  Qratory- 
Trazs.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsoo,  M.A. 
a  vols. 

8 AIJ.UBT,  ridORUB,  «nil  VELIXIUB 

Patercuius.    Trans.,  with  Notes  sad  Bio- 
graphial  NoCioes,  by  J.  5.  Waiaoo,  H.A. 


SENEGA  DE  BENEFICIIB.  Trans- 
lated by  Anbrey  Stewait*  M.A.     3^.  6J, 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.  Tnmslated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOFHOCIXS.    The  Trasedlea  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Aignments,  and  Intro 
dnction.    Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copiocu  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.    3  vols. 


SUETONIUS'  Uvea  of  the  Twalwe 
Cjenrs  and  lives  of  the  Granuaarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.     The  Works  of.     Tians., 

with  Notes,    a  vols. 

TERENCE  and  FBEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  ^th  Notes  and  Acgoments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  issdded 
Smart's  Metrical  Vernon  of  Phadms. 
With  Frontispt« 


THEOCRITUS,    BION,    mlvvwaw. 

and  Tyrtseus.  In  Prose,  with  NotcSand 
Ar:^uments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  ICA.  To 
which  are  sqipended  the  Mstkical  Yxk- 
SIGNS  of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES.    The  PeloponaaaiaB 

War.  Trans.^  with  Notes,  Sy  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,    a  vols.    3r.  6a,  eadk 

TTB.TXU8^—Seg  Tkeocriha. 

VIRGIL.    The  Works  of.     In  Pkose, 

with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised|  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biomphical  NoCioe. 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Ptetndt.    3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

lo  Vols,  at  5j.  each,    (2/.  lOJ.  ptr  itU) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  uid  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.    Portrait. 

—  The  Pnrgatorio.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S  AdTersarla.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  th« 
late  ProC  Wagner,    a  vols. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dnunatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Fanst.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Kevised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim. 

\Ih  the  Press, 

KEIGHTLET'S  (Thomas)  Mythology 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.    zs  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Orlfiaal 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentalon. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Sommar  j  oL  with 

a  Svnchronistical  Table  of  Event*— Tablet 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dlt- 
tances  — an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography— and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gai^ord,Baehr,&c.    By  J.  T.WheeUr. 

BTEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  iB  QTMk. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Reading!  of 
Mill  suid  Schols,  and  Parallel  ReftrtnctR. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-kimiles  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages.    31.  6</. 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  Englkh 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (130  psf  M 
additional,  making  in  all  900J.    5«. 

The  Lexicon  separately,  a«. 

THUCTDIDES.     An   Anal|;slf   Mid 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  TsUs 
of  Events,  &C.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

50  Vols,  at  5j.  ca^h^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (13/.  6/.  od,  per  set,) 


AGASSIZ  and  GOULD.  Outline  of 
Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S    Manual    of  Technical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testins;  and 
Valnaidon  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRn>OEWATER  TREATISES. 

—3-  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 
its^  Mechanjgn  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evindnff  Desizn.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author^  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A  Shaw.   Numerous  Woodcnts. 

Kirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.    With  Notes  by 
T.  R]^mer  Jones,    xoo  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

Bnckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
ProL  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  jss.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  VoL  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter, 
press. 


BRIDOEWATER   TREATISES. 

drntiHued. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

— —  Front's  Treatise  on  Ghemlstryi 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,    e  Maps. 

Rogefs  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.    463  Woodcuts,    a  vols.    6t 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Conditioa  of 
Man.    3J.  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zootomy. 

A  Systematic  View  <^  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  DaUas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.    6r.  each. 

—  Mechanical  Philosophyt  Astro* 

nomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   i8z  Woodcuts. 


.'4 


B'jaWZ  UElAtlMS. 


Im^mt.r^nt.       fjtef^J..      U'AA^.t.      0.kXA{ 


'AimS     '>t/x.«s«    'j/    A^yuj^'j'.*.    I>r*fc.?-.t, 

mnaru  iaUoAutAion  to  AstroBamj. 

■000*8  r  J»»i«s;  JBl«iB«iita  of  EzMii- 

MiJifiiAJ  */•«]  N«»iirfel  n.ilz/ViifLy.  BeiAZ 
«i«  Kmv  IttifAufA'vjri  Iff  th«  Stody  c^ 
Mv.hafil/^,  pMunuUi'.a,  IfjT'lr'j^Ulict, 
IfylfAiili/.a,  A«y/tj;li«.«,  Opticv  CnlfjnCf 
l.Cuttli.uv,     V'^luum,     hfi4     Magn*:ti-iiii. 

MUMBOUrrs  OcMmM;  or,  8k«tcli 

of  «  I'liytduil  iJcvTiituici  ofOic  (JniverM. 
'IfKii*.  I«r  I'"  <'•  ^'i'^i  11-  >1.  r«ul,  and 
W  H.  |I«11m,  K.LS.  I'wtrait.  5  vol». 
1*   (W.  WM.ti,  nai.n'li'iK  vol.  v.,  51. 

^      r«rMm*l  N*r  r  Atl  ve  of  hla  TraTelfl 

III     AuiailfM    lllllilllC    Ihr    yrttXK     t7r;7-|8rJ4. 

Tfiifia  ,  Willi  fi'Af.t,  liy  T.  kinft.     ^  vols. 

VUwa  of  Nature ;  or^  Gont«m- 

iiliilliiiii  nt    llir    Siitilimr!    I'liRiiomena    of 
'iMliim,     Willi     Siiriiiifii;     IlluntratioiM. 
I  mil*  liy  I-.  C.  (Ml^. 


UDNT'H  (llolieit)  I'oetry  of  8oleno«  : 

III,  ?ilutli»«  ill  itir  I'livMrnl  I'liniioiiieiiu  of 
NaliiffM.  liy  Kiilx-it  lliint,  PrufeRHiir  at 
ill*  hiliiMil  III  Mint".. 

JOVOK'8  ■cilmitlflu  DUlOffUM.  A 
F«milUii  IiiIiihIiii  Hull  III  lliQ  Aitt  aiiU 
Hi  Imii  •■■     Kiii  .*H  ill  Mill  mill  ViiuuK  I'ci»iile. 

NuiHMtlU*  Will  wit  II  Ik. 

JOVUK'M  Introiliiotlon  to  th«  ArU 

Niiil  .Si  Umi  •■,  liM  S«  liiHiK  aiitl  Yiiung 
t*«utaU  l*l\iilnil  mill  l.r\wiiis  with  Kn- 
MmiiuiUitii  QiioMiiiiiN      WiHiili  itu.     IX.  6J, 


I 


vna 


rjiatj.^  -iff 


suabevu  ZfAza^  mad  t-t^.j  v 
BniiA\ut   of 

twc      tj  A     ;.   2tk9:fhrsnKZA.    F.G-5. 
P'svty.     A  PTpc'ar  SCaaaal  cf  Pofinal 


(Dr.) 


Wood- 


Map 

Woodcott. 


vigt.    Haivibook  to  thm  Ori^uuc  R« 
iathcBritiahMnieom.    Nnnenias  Wood- 

^^~  ifvondfln   of   QoolocTj 
FauBulUr  Expoutioo  of  r 
HMsu.     A  coloured 
Encbnd,  PUla,  mod 
irob.  jM.  64i,  each. 

8CHOI7W8  Emxthf  FlABtSyaBd! 

PopaUr    Pictnrcs  01  Natare.    And 
bdll's  Sketchd  fromtho  Minenl  ^s*!"**— 
Tnuu*  bv  A.  HcnAcy,  P>RaS.    Cofeiircd 
Map  oftM  Goograpby  of  Flanti. 

SMITHS  (Prt)  0«tfl087  and  Scrip- 
tar* ;  or,  the  Relation  batireeB  tfaoScriptnret 
and  Geological  Sdanot.    With  llomoir. 

8TAIfI.ET'8  CUuMlflad  Oynopila  of 
the  Prindpa!  Painten  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemiah  Sduxjb.  inrinding  an  Acoonnt  of 
tome  of  the  early  German  Hasten.  By 
George  Stanley. 

8TAUIVT0ir8    ChMt    "WotJKM, -^  St* 
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8TdOKHARDT>8     Erporlmontel 

Chemiitry.  A  Handbook  ur  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  liniple  FiiMinMiuH. 
Kdit.  bv  C  W.  Heaton,  F.OS.  Nn- 
meroui  woodcuts. 

URE*8  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  MAimlkotnro 
of  Great  Britain.  systematicaU^  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Iittrodnctory  la«w  of  its 
Comporative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revued  by  P.  L.  Simmonos.  150  Dlus- 
trations.    ■  vc^ 

^—  Philow>i>liy  of  MafiTiflfcotor—i 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commerdal  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  ^ 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Nnmeroos  Figwes. 
Boo  pages.    7*.  &f. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

QILBARTV  Hlctory.  PiineiplM|  and  Praetloe  of  Banking.    Revised  to  x88x  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Pottimit  of  Gilbvt.    a  vols.    xos. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  I^ccturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.  [/«  tke^ess, 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  "Wealth   of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  K.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.    7^. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  VarUus  Prices.    {Si,  iZs.perset,) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tahlee. 

Comprehending  the  Clironology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zof. 

-^  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehendhig 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Barlieat  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Kosse.    a  vols.  sr.  each. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Qnotationa 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6f. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rnlet  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition.    5^ . 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionar7  of  Science 

and  Tecknicsxl  Terms  used  m  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Ecuted  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6f. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Bssav 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiouities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew* 
Jr.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5^. 


CLARK'S 

Heraldry. 

950  Illustrations. 


Introdnotion  to 
by  J.  R.  Planch^.   $$» 


<— —  With  the  lUuttrati&tu  coloured,  151. 
COINS,  Manual  ot,Soe  Humphreys. 

COOPER'S  Bioipraphical  Dictionary, 

Containing  concise  notice.,  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.    2  vols.    5$.  each. 

DATES,  Index  ot.See  Blair* 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  -the  19th 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &C.    a  vols.  5^.  each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).    ASelee- 

tion  from  the  Epigrammatic  literature  of 
Andent,  Medisval,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Obscrvatioas, 
Illustration^  an  Aj;>pendix  on  Works  coa- 
nected  witn  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
byRev.  H.  Dodd,M.A    6e, 


,  Handbook  ot.  Edited  by 
Hairy  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
5X.    (Sec  also  page  21.) 

HENFRET'S  Qnide  to  English 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keaxy 
M.A,  F.S.A.  With  an  Histerical  Intro- 
duction.   6f. 

HUMPHREYS*    Coin    CoUeetors* 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliett 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  240  Ilfais- 
tcations.    a  vols.  5«.  each. 

LOWNDES*  Bibliogranher'a  Mannal 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count <A  Rare  and  Curious  Books  piib- 
lished  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Pkiws, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Pkrts  I.-X.  (A  to  ^ 
3«.  td,  each.  Part  XI.  {Appendix  VoL^ 
5«.  Or  the  zz  parts  in  4  vols.,  halt 
m<Mrocco,  2/.  ar.  Also  in  6  vols,  cloth,  5^. 
each. 


MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Dom«stl0| 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.    5^. 

NOTED     NAMES     OF     FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  00  Emi- 
nent Men,  &C.  By  W.  A  Wheeler,  M.  A  sf. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPEDIA.,     A 

DictionaxT  of  Political,  Constituticmal, 
Statistical,  kdA  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subject^ 
drCivilAdininistration,  Political  Econofay. 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  3^.  6i/.  each. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additioos  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.    54. 

—  'A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.    5^. 


SYNONTMS  and   AITTONTMS;   or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lect«l  and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5*. 

WRIGHT  (^rh.,)^See  Diciumary, 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  y.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.   (2/.  Zs,  6d,  per  set,) 


BJORNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fleher 

Lassie.    Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of  *  Sylvestra,*  &c. 

Cecilia.      With    Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,    a  vols. 

DE    STAEL.      Corinne   or    Italy. 

By   Madame    de    Stael.      Translated    by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS*  Egyptian  Princess. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDINO'S  Joseph  Andrews  ftnd 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  Whh 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CrmkshauVs  lUus- 
tratums. 

— —  Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruiksiumk's  IllusirmtioMS,    5x. 
History  of  Tom  Joneiu  a  Fonnd- 

iing.     Roscoe's    Edition.     CruikskanVs 
Illustratiotu,    a  vols. 

OROSSrS  Blarco  Visoonti.  Tkans. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONL     The  Betrothed: 
a    Translation   of    'I    Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  voL    5«. 

8TOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Ukiele 

Cabin  *  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
page  Illustrations. 


being 
Sposi? 


Tom's 

SfuU- 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (2/.  8j.  6^.  per  set) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  ss.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.      History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations.    7;.  6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings,  a  vols.  5;. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  H.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.   Lectures  on  Scnlptnre. 

With  Ihree  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  of 
FlaxTtian.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6s. 


BEATON'S    Concise   History    of 

Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5^. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTINa   by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Chne,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  ana  Hotas  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli.    5;. 

LEONARDO   DA  VINCFS  Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  RigauxLILA. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  nis  Wcxrks 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.   5£. 

PLANCHE'S    Histoxj   of  Britlah 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch6.^4oo 
Illustrations.    $*. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

■ 

lo  Volumes  at  3.f.  6^.  ami  <^s.  each,    (2I.  6s.  od.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletio 

Sports.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    In 
7  vols.     35.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailmg,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV. — Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall  ;  Asso- 
ciation  Football,  by  C.  W.  Alcock. 

[//I  tke  Press. 

Vol.  V.  —  Cycling  and  Athletics,  by 
H.  H.  Griffin  ;  Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Base- 
hall,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M. 
Walker,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  Bedford 
Grammar  School.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  VI. — Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bclU,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  []/«  tfu press. 

Vol.  VII. — Riding,  Driving,  and  Stable 
Management.  I^y  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.,  and 
other  writers.  [Preparing. 

BOHITS  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,   entirely  rewritten.     2  volumes. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 
Contents  :  --  Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
m  ds,  and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green — Draughts,  Back- 
garnmon,    Dominoes,    Solitaire,    Revers?, 


Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O. 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William' Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  *The  Philosophy  ol 
Whist,  &c.*— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green ; 
Piquet,  Ecart^,  Euchre,  B^zique,  and 
Cribbage,  by  *  Berkeley ; '  Poker,  Loo, 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rouge 
et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c  &Cm 
by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHE88  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LSwenthal.    New  edition,  s*» 

MORPHY'S  GkimM  of  CheM|  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  Um 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthaL  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portnut  of  M«rphy.    y. 

STAUNTON'S  Ghe8S«Pla7er*t  H^utd- 

i  book.  A  Popular  and  ScientHic  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams.    5^. 

— ->  Chets  Praxis.  A  Supplemeat  to  th* 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Contaimof  Um 
most  important  modem  InqMnovaoMott  tt 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  aad 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  AanoCated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams,    ^r. 

Chett-Player'a    CompMiioii. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  indnding  the  TttogAi 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.    Diacramt  and  Go> 

lotu^  Fh>ntispiece.    5^. 

—  Cheas    Tonmament    cif   18U« 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  IntrodnctSea 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagnuna.    5^. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is,  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bohn^s  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover^  with 

cut  edges^  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


ASGHAM  (Roffer). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


Scholemaster. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.}.  Phjai- 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  Enfliah 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

RepresentAtiTe  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden  borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 

GOBTHB. 

— •  Tw«nt7  Essayi  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

»—  The  Conduct  of  Life. 


(Benjamin).    Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Tvrice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

-^  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

-^  Scarlet  Letter. 

-^  House  with  the  Seven  Gablee. 

the    Marble 


—  nransformation ; 

Fawn.    IVo  Parts. 


or 


HAZUTT  (W.).    Table-talk:  Essays 

on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

^—  Plain  Speaker :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

<— -  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

— ^  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVINO    (Washington).     Livaa   of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

LifiB  of  €k>ldsinith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  TraTdler. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests    of    Oranada    and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Lifli  and  Voyages  of  Colmnbus. 

Two  Parts. 

ComiHAions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  ftQta.  the  beginning  <^  die  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambnu 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsfard  li  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Lal'ncblot  Langstapp. 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolftot*s  Roost|  and  other  Tales« 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays  of  Ella. 

With  ft  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Ella. 

Eliana.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRTAT  (Captainlu    Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.    With  a  Memoir  «l 
the  Author. 
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Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  IX.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d,  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing'S  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being   Part    I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLiiRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuflfe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers- 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia — 

Captivi. 
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